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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING: Mon- 
day, September 1 through Saturday, September 6, 
at the Statler Hotel and Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. A few special meetings are sched- 
uled prior to the regular meetings. See the Pro- 
gram for details. Washington is on Eastern day- 
light saving time. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS: Send form in the 
April 1952 American Psychologist or form on the 
next to the last page of this issue to the APA Hous- 
ing Bureau, 204 Evening Star Building, Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. To be certain of space, be sure to re- 
quest reservations by August 1. 


REGISTRATION: Registration will be on the 
mezzanine floor of the Statler Hotel. Registration 
fee for non-members of the APA is $2.50. 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION: All persons at- 
tending the convention are urged to register in ad- 
vance. Send form in the April American Psycholo- 
gist or form opposite the next to the last page of 
this issue to A. W. Ayers, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Maryland, College Park, Mary- 
land. There will be a separate section of the regis- 
tration desk where persons who have registered in 
advance may pick up their badges. 


INFORMATION AND SERVICES: The 
convention headquarters and information desk will 
be on the mezzanine floor of the Statler Hotel. Re- 
quests for rooms for special meetings, local services, 
information concerning recreation, etc. should be 
referred to the information desk. 


MAIL AND DIRECTORY: A mail box, bul- 
letin board, and directory of registrants at the con- 
vention will be located near the headquarters and 
information desk on the mezzanine floor of the 


Statler Hotel. 


MEETING ROOM LOCATIONS: Meetings 
will be held at both the Statler Hotel and the May- 
flower Hotel. The sessions arranged by the Divi- 
sion on Maturity and Old Age will be held in the 
Willard Hotel. 


All meeting rooms in the Statler Hotel are on 
the mezzanine floor. A plan of this floor is printed 


on page 237. 


Most of the meeting rooms in the Mayflower 
Hotel are on the first floor. A plan of this floor is 
printed on page 238. In the Mayflower Hotel the 
Williamsburg Room and the Jefferson Room are 
on the floor just below the first floor, and Rooms 
237/8, 259, and 260 are on the second floor. 


Please note that both the Statler Hotel and the 
Mayflower Hotel have a “Pan-American Room.” 


TICKETS FOR LUNCHEONS AND DIN- 
NERS: For all luncheons and dinners announced 
in the Program it is necessary to purchase tickets 
at the information desk. Tickets should be pur- 
chased as early as possible. There is a maximum 
number that can be accommodated at any luncheon 
or dinner, and tickets will not be sold beyond that 
number. Tickets must be purchased in advance. 


EXHIBITS: Exhibits of books and psychological 
apparatus will be held in Foyers 2 and 3 and the 
Terrace of the Statler Hotel. Members and guests 
are invited to inspect these displays which will be 
available through the whole convention period. 


PLACEMENT OFFICE: The Placement Office 
of the APA will be located in the Capitol Room of 
the Statler Hotel throughout the convention. 
APA CENTRAL OFFICE: The APA office 
during the convention will be located in the Town 
Room of the Statler Hotel. 


CARE OF CHILDREN: Members interested 
in securing baby sitters during the convention 
should write to Leonard W. Vaughan, Personnel 
Office, George Washington University, 2114 G St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. for college students who 
may be available on an hourly basis. 


PARKING: Daytime parking in downtown Wash- 
ington is a difficult proposition. Metered parking 
on an hourly basis is available on some streets. 
Nearby commercial garages and _ hotel-associated 
garages charge about $1.50 for full-day parking and 
$1.00 for all night parking. Traffic during morn- 
ing and evening rush hours is congested. Public 
transportation and taxi service are relatively in- 
expensive and readily available. 
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7:30 


SEPTEMBER 1-6, 1952 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SATURDAY MORNING AND AFTERNOON, AUGUST 30 


Board of Directors, APA. Potomac Room, 
State Chief and NIMH (USPHS) Psychologists. Stone House, NIH, Bethesda....... 413 
SATURDAY EVENING, AUGUST 30 
Board of Directors, APA. Potomac Room, Statler............ 239 
SUNDAY MORNING AND AFTERNOON, AUGUST 31 
State Chief and NIMH (USPHS) Psychologists. Stone House, NIH, Bethesda .... 413 


Institute: Speech Problems of School Children. Div. 15, 16, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, and American Speech and Hearing Association. South 
George W. Hartmann, Chairman; Mildred Templin, Richard Schiefelbusch, Charlotte 
Wells, Wendell Johnson, Ernest Henrickson, James Mullendore, and Merle Ansberry 


Board of Directors, APA. Potomac Room, 220 
Council Meeting. Div. 9. Council Room. 
Psychological Corporation Market Research Group. Federal Room, Statler........ . 414 


Meeting of Board of Directors and Committee Chairmen. International Council of 


Veterans Administration Clinical Psychology Meetings. Congressional Room, Statler... 413 
VA Staff 

University faculty and consultants 

Social hour 


Institute: Speech Problems of School Children. Div. 15, 16, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, and American Speech and Hearing Association. South 
Frances A. Mullen, Chairman; Eugene McDonald, Leo Foerfler, Louis DiCarlo, T. 
Ernest Newland, Darrel Mase, Harold Westlake, Margaret Hall, and Marion Gilmore 
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Business Meeting. Div. 9. Presidential Room, 331 
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Executive Committee Meeting. Div. 16. District Room, Statler..................... 
Board of Directors, APA. Potomac Room, 0005. 


Civil Liberties Award and Presidential Address. Div. 9. Presidential Room, Statler... . 
Stuart W. Cook. Contact and Attitude Change in Intergroup Relations: Some Theoret- 
ical Considerations 


MONDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 1 


Research in the Teaching of Psychology. Div. 2. North Room, Mayflower............ 
The relation of student achievement indices of teaching effectiveness and student rating 
of introductory psychology instructors. Harold E. Russell and A. W. Bendig........ 

Some factors which may be associated with student choice between directive and non- 
directive classes. Mable Ashmus and Gerard 
The effects of the use of ‘“‘participative action” groups in a course in general psychology. 
An experimental study of attitudes and achievement in the democratic classroom. 


The effect of the hunger and thirst drives upon exploratory behavior. K. C. Montgomery 
Running wheel activity and water deprivation. William S. Verplanck................ 
The effects of stomach distension on the hunger drive in the albino rat. Neal E. Miller 
Reinforcement of a habit by intravenous injection of glucose after each response. Harold 
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Cerebral mechanisms in taste discrimination. R. M. Benjamin and C. Pfaffmann...... 
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Angular displacements of the eye during prolonged fixation. L. A. Riggs and J. C. 
Further determination of monocular movement parallax thresholds as a function of field 
size and speed of stimulus movements. Richard T. Zegers................00.0000005 


Accounting for Variance in Educational Achievement. Div. 15. Pan-American Room, 
Measurement of writing ability at the college-entrance level. Edith M. Huddleston.... 
The construction of a personality scale to predict academic achievement in introductory 
The relation of vocabulary test-retest gains to amount of college attendance after a 
twenty-four year period. Edward O. Swanson..............20eeeeeeee 
The investigation, through the use of projective techniques, of nonintellectual factors 


Round Table: Graduate Training in Psychotherapy. Div. 12. Williamsburg Room, 
Leslie Phillips, Chairman; Arthur L. Benton, Eliot H. Rodnick, and William U. Snyder 
Symposium: Internal Communications. Div. 14. Congressional Room, Statler......... 
Eleroy L. Stromberg, Chairman; F. Bradshaw, Harland N. Cisney, J. Elliott Janney, 


and Edward T. Raney 


Committee on the Preparation of Educational Psychologists. Room 237/8, Mayflower 
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Business Meeting. Div. 16. Cabinet Room, Mayflower.......... ) nulhwaeeB... 0. 
Business Meeting. Conference of State Psychological Associations. Council Room, 
Bruce V. Moore, Chairman 

Film Showing. District Room, Statler........ 


Motivation II. Div. 3. East Room, Mayflower . ate 

The effect of regulating food intake on hunger following lect troconv nieiwe dead k in rats. 
Allan F. Mirsky and H. Enger 
The effect of magnitude of reward on maze learning. Ernest Furc beens. - 
The effects of noxious stimulus intensity and duration during intermittent reinforcement 
of escape behavior. Michael Kaplan................... ree 

Experimental studies of the motivational effect of conflict. Edgar L. Lowell 


Sensory II. Div. 3. Pan-American Room, Mayflower. 

Light adaptation in the human eye as measured by the electroretinogram. Robert M. 

The effect of high intensity and short duration versus heel intensity and lous der ation of 
intermittent pre-exposure upon human dark adaptation. F. A. Mote and Eleanor C. 


A study of the relationship between scotopic visual acuity und acuity at photopic and 
mesopic brightness levels. Joseph Zeidner, Julius E. Uhlaner, and Donald A. Gordon 
Effect of retrochiasmal lesion upon variability of the absolute visual threshold. Howard 


Processes in Small Groups I. Div. 8. South American Room, Statler 

A method for describing the emotional life of a group and the emotional needs of group 
Problem solving by small groups under varying conditions "7 person. slity and organiza- 

Changes in interpersonal perceptions associated with group interaction. Richard M. 
Stability of behavior and status in small leade the ss groups. Restrice M. vive Tr 


Teacher Personnel. Div. 15. Pan-American Room, Statler. 

The use of a drawing technique for studying learning during teac Sig? training. William 
Rabinowitz and Robert M. W. Travers...... 

The use of tests and other objective data in the alee tion a camp counwillene. Heary B. 
Determining students’ concepts of teac ratings of instructors. 
William E. Coffman............ 

Relationships between Rorschach aad teac ching. Martha G. ssel 


Symposium: New Approaches to the First Course in Psychology. Div. 2. North Room, 
Wilbert J. McKeachie, Chairman; Harry W. Karn, B. von Haller Gilmer, Ralph F. 
Hefferline, F. K. Berrien, Jack R. Gibb, and R. B. McLeod 


Symposium: Proposed APA Test Standards. Div. 5. Federal Room, Statler........ ; 
Walter V. Bingham, Chairman; Lee J. Cronbach, E. L. Bordin, Lloyd G. Humphreys, 
W. A. Hunt, and Harold M. Hildreth 
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Executive Committee Meeting. Div. 7. Jefferson Room, Mayflower................. 300 
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Delos Wickens, and Norman Polansky 


The role of motivational level in simple trial-and-error learning. Gerald Rosenbaum, 
Performance at ‘‘zero’”’ hunger drive as a function of habit strength and degree of depri- 
Food preferences as a function of the method of measurement. Eliot Stellar and Robert 
Water ingestion as a function of previous food and water deprivation. Ogden Lindsley 
Brain Function. Div. 3. Chinese Room, 257 


An exploratory study of the relationship between subcortical lesions and emotional 
behavior in the albino rat: the septal area of the forebrain. Walle J. H. Nauta and 


Weight and size judgments in somesthesis after penetrating injury to the brain. Sidney 

A study of the functions of visual areas I and II in the cat. Hiroshi Odoi and William D. 

Form and brightness discrimination of the cat after selective ablation of the cortical 

Social Structure and Individual Behavior. Div. 8. South American Room, Statler...... 307 
Changes in authoritarianism as related to situational factors. Richard Christie........ 307 
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Personality characteristics and the resolution of role conflicts. Elliot G. Mishler....... 308 
The latent structure of political decisions: an operational taxonomy of roles. Harry A. 

Measuring Complex Processes. Div. 15. Pan-American Room, Statler............... 370 
The high school student's concept of citizenship behavior. Bernard Corman.......... 370 
A comparison of profiles of learning from instructional films. Loran C. Twyford....... 370 
The effect of different problem structures on the difficulty of problems. Benjamin S. 
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Predicting Success. Div. 17. « 

The role of parents in determining academic success. George Weigand and De —_ D. 
Predictors of success for cooperative cccupational education classes in Kansas C ity, 

The relationship of certain psychological test scores to academic success in chemical 
engineering. Dannie J. Moffie and Charles R. Milton........... 

How well do premedical selector variables predict success in medic aie sc ‘hool? Denzel D. 
Smith, Eleanor Schmidt, and Ray C. Hackman........ 


Social Factors in Learning. Div. 15. South American Room, Statler 

Some factors influencing the effects of audience participation on learning from a fac tual 
film. Donald N. Michael and Nathan Maccoby 

An evaluation of small group work in a large class. ( eedwin Watson Bi 
Difficulties encountered in group decision-making. Kenneth F. Herrold, Irving Lorge, 
Joel Davitz, and David Fox. Ly ieee 

A study of the effects of suyehotenical education upon the personality structures of 
teachers. Morton Levitt, Ben O. Rubenstein, M. L. Falick, and Mildred Peters 

A guess-who test and its relation to other measures of pupil adjustment. Donald Brie head 


Discussion Group: Research and the School Psychologist. Div. 16. Jefferson Room, 


Edward A. Rundquist, Chairman 


Symposium: The Public Relations of Psychology. Arranged by the Conference of State 
Psychological Associations. Council Room, Statler hp 
Lloyd N. Yepsen, Chairman; Gerhart D. Wiebe, Lucy Freeman, George W. Albee 


Committee on Scientific and Professional Ethics. Room 237,/8, Mayflower 
Gilbert J. Rich, Chairman 


Validity Studies II. Div. 5. Pan-American Room, Statler 

Prediction of success in architecture courses. David R. Krathwohl, T. N. Ewing, W. M. 
Gilbert, and Lee J. Cronbach................ 

Validity of Rorschach M and H plus Hd for predicting field- work performance of student 

A test of rating scale validity. Dean K. Whitla. . . 


Processes in Small Groups II. Div. 8. Federal Room, Statler 

The effects of decision-making on motivational processes in group members. Murray 

The evaluation of group versus individual devhitinin, Joel Davitz, Irving Lorge, Kenne th 
Social perception measures as predictors of eliectivences in basketball teams. Fred E. 
Fiedler, Walter Hartmann, and Stanley A. Rudin...................0....0..4... 
The influence of subgroup relationships on the performance of group and niheiae 


Test Research in Government Agencies. Div. 18. North Room, Mayflower 
Characteristics associated with achievement test item validity: a preliminary investi- 
gation. Harry Kaplan, James B. Trump, Barry T. Jensen, and Harold L. McAdoo 
Attempted realism in a stenographic dictation test. Grace Colby Leonard, Sidney Adams, 
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4:30 The performance of deaf trainee laboratory mechanics on aptitude tests. Samuel Kavruck 385 
4:45 Job-analysis tests to rescue trade testing from make-believe and shrinkage. Ernest S. 


4:00-6:00 Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Div. 2. Pan-American Room, Mayflower 248 
Claude E. Buxton. Unfinished Business. 


4:00-6:00 Business Meeting and Presidential Address. Div. 3. Ballroom, Mayflower........ 
Harold Schlosberg. Some Dimensions of Emotion. 


4:00-6:00 Symposium: Socialization in Cross-Cultural Perspective. Div. 7, 8, and 9. Presidential 
M. Brewster Smith, Chairman; Robert R. Sears and John W. M. Whiting 


4:00-6:00 Symposium: Classification and Dynamics in Psychopathology. Div. 12. Williamsburg 


Maurice Lorr, Chairman; James W. Degan, Jules D. Holzberg, and Richard L. Jenkins 


4:00-6:00 Discussion Group: Administrative Problems in a School Psychological Program. Div. 
Thelma G. Thurstone, Chairman 


4:00-6:00 Presidential Address, Business Meeting, and Social Hour. Div. 17. Congressional 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, Chairman 
Donald E. Super. A Theory of Vocational Development. 


4:00-6:00 Methods and Problems of Interdisciplinary Research in Mental Health. East Room, 


Hubert S. Coffey, Chairman; John A. Clausen, Jerome D. Frank, and Margaret Barron 


Luszki 
4:00-6:00 Business Meeting. International Council of Women Psychologists. Room 260, May- 
4:30-6:00 Business Meeting and Presidential Address. Div. 15. South American Room, Statler 373 
H. H. Remmers. Learning—What Kind of Animal? 
5:00-7:00 New Executive Committee Meeting. Div. 16. Jefferson Room, Mayflower........... 375 


6:00 Dinner. The Sir Charles Bell Society. Council Room, Statler....................... 414 


Address of the President of the American Psychological Association. Presidential 
J. McV. Hunt. Presidential Address. 

9:15 Reception for Members of the American Psychological Association. Federal and South 
American Rooms, Statler 


TUESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 2 


8:40-9:40 Discrimination Learning I. Div. 3. Ballroom, Mayflower........................... 265 
8:40  Provitamin A selection by the vitamin A depleted rat: establishment of discrimination 
learning under conditions of generalized and delayed need reduction. Arthur Harriman 265 
8:55 The efficiency of the serial multiple visual discrimination apparatus (SMVDA) and 
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Discrimination learning set in chimpanzees. Keith J. Hayes.......... 


“Belongingness”’ 


Extinction. Div. 3. East Room, Mayflower. 
Effects of punishment in a two-response situation. Ruth Pane E dwande 


Increasing resistance to extinction by decreasing response strength in conditioning. 
William O. Jenkins 


The generalization of extinction of an instrumental response to stimuli varying in the 


size dimension. J. W. Kling. . 


Resistance to extinction aad alte -rnating partial reinforcement. E. 
Longenecker, John I. Krauskopf, and M. E. 


Bitterman. . 


Measurement of Personality. Div. 5. Pan-American Room, Statler 


A factorial study of verbal fluency and related dimensions of personality. C. A. 


The reliability of individual inquiries and scorings of the Rorschach. 


James W. 


Bagby, Jr., 
An approach to the measurement of social insight. Gordon V. hablo 
A comparison of three approaches to the assessment of maladjustment among sc hool 


and Walter L. 


children. Charles A. Ullmann. . 


Personality Factors Incident to Student Adjustment. Div. 16. North Room, Mayflower . 
The authoritarian personality and general education. Sharon Goldberg and George G. 


Child-parent attitudes in biiequeet; y. H. 
The incidence of frustration in a counseled and noncounseled high school population. 
Albert S. Beckham 


Wilkins. 


Paul looms ond E dith ( 


influencing simple discrimination learning in primates. 


-rson 


ohn H. 


Schizophrenic Reactions to Threat of Failure. Div. 12. Federal Room, Statler... 


Approach and avoidance behavior of schizophrenic and normal subjects as a function of 


reward and punishment. Norman Garmezy 


Changes in the visual discrimination behavior of sc Liaophee nic subjects as a fine tion 
of the thematic content of the stimulus. William L. 


Dunn, Jr. 


Anxiety as a determinant of differential responsivity to reward and punishment. 


jamin Barger 
Conceptual ability of schizophrenics as a function of threat of fellure. Ww arren W. Webb 


Symposium: Student-Centered vs. Instructor-Centered College Instruction. Div. 2 and 


15. Williamsburg Room, Mayflower.......... 


Percival M. 


Symonds, 


Chairman; 


Benjamin Bloom, N. 


Wilbert J. McKeachie, and Lauren G. Wispé 


Special Session: Work Groups in Research in Child Development. Div. 7. Jefferson 


Room, Rooms 260 and 237/8, Mayflower. 


Symposium: Believability of Advertising. Div. 14. Chinese Room, Mayflower 
Chairman; Steuart Henderson Britt, 


C. N. Allen, 


P. Cantor, 


Albert D. Freiberg, and D. B. 


First Session, Council of Representatives, APA. South American Room, Statler. 


Discrimination Learning II. Div. 3. Ballroom, Mayflower 
of reinforcement in 


Number of common elements and consistency 
learning task. Robert Stanton French. 


The effects of intertrial delays upon the oblew. ausliey dies rimination performance ot 
D. Koskoff, and Robert Miller 


normal and brain-operated monkeys. R. A. Patton, Y. 
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Page 

An experimental investigation of the continuity and noncontinuity theories of discrimi- 

Compound and configuration in successive discrimination. Jerome Wodinsky and M. E. 
Overt errors as a measure of generalization. Eugenia B. Norris and Malcolm D. Arnoult 270 
An experimental analysis of a mechanism of transfer mediating a gradient of avoidance 
under nonreinforcement conditions. Edward R. Strain. 270 
Response strength as a function of conditioned stimulus intensity. W. Kessen........ 270 
A description of avoidance learning. Gregory A. Kimble.......................05.. 271 
Methods of Evaluation. Div. 5. Pan-American Room, Statler....................... 291 
Evaluation of performance criteria for air traffic controllers. Mahlon V. Taylor, Jr..... 291 
Development and evaluation of objective tests for advanced specializations. Warren G. 
Comparison of forced choice and sredhie rating forms. James R. Berkshire and Richard 
Methods for the evaluation of ed quality of rational decisions. Irving Lorge, David 
Processes in Small Groups III. Div. 8. Federal Room, Statler...................... 314 
An investigation of relationships between motivation and interaction behavior in small 
Informal norms and willingness to fly in combat crews. Leonard Berkowits tadaeews 314 
Group discussion, decision, public commitment and perceived unanimity as factors in 
the effectiveness of ‘‘group decisions.”’ Edith Becker Bennett....................... 315 
The effect of group discussion upon the privately expressed opinions of group members. 
Symposium: Cognitive Theory and Personality Functioning. Div. 1 and 12. Presidential 
Martin Scheerer, Chairman; Donald K. Adams, Robert Leeper, Leo Postman, and 
Alex Sweet 
Current Research in Reading.’ Div. 16 and 17. North Room, Mayflower.............. 376 
Personality characteristics of retarded readers as measured by the Picture-Frustration 
The relationship of reading skills as learned in grades 4—college freshman years to verbal 
and performance scores on an individual intelligence test. Virginia M. Binks, Desmond 
V. Foster, Nicholas A. Adams, and Frances Triggs. ................2.0cccceeeeeees 376 
Word attack as a factor in reading achievement in the elementary school. Eloise S. 
Improving executive efficiency through reading. Ralph Bedell and Frances Triggs..... 377 
Evaluation of the reading program at the U. S. Naval Academy. Arthur M. Potter.... 378 
Leah Gold Fein. Discussant 

271 


Symbolic Processes. Div. 3. Ballroom, Mayflower............ 
The effects of differences in expected value on gambling behavior. Ward Edwards..... 271 
The influence of past experience on concept formation. Howard H. Kendler and Robert 
The influence of concreteness and accessibility on concept-thinking. Lorraine Nadelman 272 
Guessing sequences using two, four, and eight alternatives. Edwin B. Newman and 
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Page 
11:00-12:00 Secondary Motivation. Div. 3. East Room, Mayflower............................. 273 
11:00 Secondary motivation through classical conditioning: one trial nonmotor learning in 
11:15 The relationship between amount of primary reward and strength of a secondary reward. 
11:30 Secondary reinforcement and partial reinforcement. E. F. MacC as din, W. Fedderson, 
and M. E. Bitterman............ ds 274 
11:45 Rotary pursuit performance as re a ited to conditions of c lic k reinforcement. Bradley 
Reynolds and Jack A. Adams................. 274 
11:00-12:00 Effects of Changes in Test Administration. Div. 5. Pan-American Room, Statler 293 
11:00 Effects of administering a test battery under two schedules. Leon G. Goldstein, Cecil D. 
Johnson, and Edmund F. Fuchs.............. 293 
11:15 Item validity and response change under two different testing conditions. Douglas G 
11:30 Comparative effectiveness of wpetiel test directions. Charles T. Myers ; 294 
11:45 Modifications of the conventional multiple-choice test item. John Schmid and Paul L. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, SEPTEMBER 2 
12:00 Luncheon, Business Meeting, and Presidential Address. Div. 13. Room 260, Mayflower 359 
Bertha M. Luckey. The Consulting Psychologist and the Good Profession 
12:15 Luncheon, Executive Committee. Div. 8. Room 237/8, Mayflower 315 
12:30 Luncheon. International Council of Women Psychologists. Bonat Cafe 413 
1:40-2:40 Verbal Learning. Div. 3. Ballroom, Mayflower... ; 274 
1:40 Further gradients of error reinforcement following repeated reinforced responses. Melvin 
H. Marx and Felix E. Goodson................. ' 274 
1:55 Intralist-interlist relations in verbal learning. R. C. Miles and D. R. Meyer 275 
2:10 The bowed serial learning curve. Eli Saltz. . 275 
2:25 The learning and retention of serial nonsense lists as a function of distributed practice 
and intralist similarity. Benton J. Underwood 275 
1:40-2:40 Personality Dynamics I. Div. 8. Presidential Room, Statler 315 
1:40 The generalization of expectations. Richard Jessor 315 
1:55 Ego strength and the recall of completed versus incompleted tasks. Chi whe s W. Eriksen 316 
2:10 The effects of stress on rigidity of mental set in problem solution. Robert A. Harris 316 
2:25 <A repetition of Williams’ experiment on stress and associated Rorschach factors. Virgil 
R. Carlson and Richard S. Lazarus............ 317 
1:40-2:40 Supervisor and Employee Training and Attitudes. Div. 14. North Room, Mayflower... 363 
1:40 An investigation of the shape of learning curves for industrial motor tasks. Jean Grove 
Taylor and Patricia Cain Smith. sk de 363 
1:55 Supervisory training and employs ee R. Lindbom 363 
2:10 What 400 manufacturing employees in four widely separated plants stated are the most 


desirable characteristics in supervisors. Donald H. Dietrich and Roy A. Doty. . 364 


2:25 The application of action-research methods to the development of an industrial con- 
ference program. Jeremy A. Sarchet and Charles W. Nelson 366 
1:40-3:40 Symposium: Implications of the Chicago Studies of Intelligence and Cultural Differ- 


ences. Div. 5. Congressional Room, Statler................. sb 295 
Anne Anastasi, Chairman; Kenneth W. Eells, Roger T. Lennon, Irving Lorge, and 
John L. Stenquist 
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Meeting of Joint Committee of Divisions 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, and 20. Jefferson Room, 


Victor H. Noll, Chairman 


Round Table: Investigation of the Validity of Some Hypotheses in the Interpretation 
of the H-T-P. Div. 12. Pan-American Room, Statler......................00000... 
Isaac Jolles, Chairman; Emanuel F. Hammer, Fred Brown, Elino Gottlieb, Harry S. 
Beck, Selma Landisberg, and Allen R. Cohen 


Ethical Problems of Counselors and School Psychologists. Div. 16 and 17. East Room, 
Nicholas Hobbs, Chairman; Bertha M. Luckey, J. Kirk Seaton, Ralph F. Berdie, 
Robert S. Waldrop, and Cornelia D. Williams 


Open House: Personnel Research Section, AGO. Wake Building, Oklahoma and E 


Information Theory. Div. 3. Williamsburg Room, Mayflower....................... 
Information transmission in a tracking task. Lawrence T. Alexander and W. R. Garner 
The rate of handling information: key pressing responses to patterns of flashing lights. 
An informational analysis of serial position effects in immediate recall. I. Pollack... .. 


Human Learning. Div. 3. Ballroom, 
Anxiety, anxiety-reduction and stress in verbal learning. James W. Keenan, James 
The effect of verbalization during observation of stimulus objects upon accuracy of 
recognition and recall. Kenneth H. Kurtz and Carl I. Hovland..................... 
Reminiscence in paired associates learning. Donald A. Riley........................ 
A non-effect empirical baseline for human multiple-choice experiments. G. Raymond 


Comparative. Div. 3. Pan-American Room, Mayflower.........................24-- 
Investigations of the behavipr of Paramecium aurelia: 11. Modification of a response 
in successive generations of both mating types. Beatrice Gelber..................... 
“Anxiety” and conditioning in salt water fishes. W. N. Kellogg..................... 
An experimental study of the color vision of the giant tortoise. John V. Quaranta..... 
An investigation of learning in the earthworm. John S. Robinson................... 


Personality Dynamics II. Div. 8. Presidential Room, Statler....................... 
A projective study of psychoanalytic mechanisms of defense. Stanley Goldstein....... 
The relationship between covert and overt levels of attitude and personality organiza- 
tion as revealed by the method of paired projective and direct questionnaires. Jacob W. 
Two levels of unconscious awareness. Chester D. 
The significance of typical anxiety dreams. Calvin S. Hall.....................0005. 


The Clinician as a Person. Div. 12. Federal Room, Statler......................... 
The clinician’s personality and his case reports. Richard N. Filer................... 
A study of psychotherapists’ associations to a patient interview. Rae A. Shifrin....... 
The personalities of successful and less successful psychotherapists. Lester B. Luborsky 
Examiner variance in the Rorschach protocols of neuropsychiatric patients. Robert G. 
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Employee Selection. Div. 14. North Room, Mayflower 


2:50 Critique on clerical testing. Edward N. Hay........... a 
3:05 Some generalizations concerning the validity of aptieide tests. Rdale E. Ghiselli and 
3:20 Desirable content of letters of icictniamendaila Robert B. Sle ight on Grace Duvoisin 365 
3:35 The agreement among replies to an employment recommendation questionnaire. James 
2:50-3:50 Special Military Problems. Div. 19. Chinese Room, Mayflower................... 388 
2:50 Control of the administration of the Armed Forces Qualification Test to assure applica- 
bility of standardized norms. D. J. Bolanovich and N. R. Lovelace.................. 388 
3:05 A method for content analysis of critical incident type interview data. Robert Reveal, Jr. 389 
3:20 Some concomitants of adjustive and nonadjustive reactions to basic training in the 
Air Force. Milton B. Jensen............... 389 
3:35 Measuring exposure to hazard. Rob’t. F. Simmons atid Ne i D. Warren : 390 
| 4:00 Invited Address. Veterans Administration Clinical aide “Meeting. ieee 
Joel T. Boone, Vice Admiral (M.C.) U. S. Wess, Ret.., Chief Medical Director, Veterans 
Administration. Psychology in the Veterans Administration Medical Program. 
4:00-5:00 Rating Research in Government Agencies. Div. 18. North Room, Mayflower......... 386 
4:00 Relative validity of ratings for groups of hard and easy raters. Abraham H. Birnbaum, 
E. K. Karcher, and Yolanda A. Campbell............... 386 
4:15 Rater reaction to officer efficiency reporting methods. Louis P. Willemin and David J. 
4:30 A study of cues used by raters in the rating of temperament requirements. Sidney A. 
4:45 Reactions of two groups of Marine recruits relative to accepting a commission in the 
Marine Corps Reserve. Edward A. Dover........ seks Slava 387 
4:00-5:00 Group Effectiveness. Div. 19. Chinese Room, Mayflower.................. ; 390 
4:00 Personnel research in a combat area. Joel T. Campbell and Richard H. Gaylord 390 
4:15 The application of measurement techniques to the evaluation of military group effective- 
ness. T. F. Dunn, B. T. Jensen, H. L. McAdoo, and E. K. Karcher, Jr......... 390 
4:30 A comparison of three criteria of air crew effectiveness in combat over Korea. John K. 
4:45 <A comparison of personality constellations identifying high performance groups versus 
low performance groups of company grade Army officers based on psychologically- 
derived criteria and Army-derived criteria. Milton H. Iredell......... aa aes 391 
4:00-5:00 Engineering Psychology I. Div. 19. Pan-American Room, Mayfiower....... 391 
4:00 The effect of age and experience on direction of movement stereotypes. Charles W. 
4:15 The effect of “speed’’ and “load” on display-control relationships. William B. Knowles, 
William D. Garvey, and Edward P. Newlin................ 392 
4:30 An investigation of variables related to operator ‘‘set’’ in the process of communication. 
Richard H. Henneman and Eugene R. Long.................-..eeseeeeeeee 392 
4:45 An experimental approach to an operational problem: the comparison of two plotting 
systems. Joseph W. Wissel, Robert J. Schreiber, and Martin A. Tolcott............ . 393 
4:00-5:00 Ohio State University Alumni. Informal Meeting. Room 260, Mayflower............. 414 
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Symposium: Information Theory and Its Relevance to Psychology. Div. 3. Williams- 
Edwin B. Newman, Chairman; G. A. Miller, F. C. Frick, J. C. R. Licklider, W. R. 
Garner, D. A. Grant, and H. W. Hake 
Round Table: Professional Problems in Private Practice. Div. 12. Federal Room, 


Lawrence E. Abt, Chairman; Harry Bone, John Dollard, Albert Ellis, Charles B. Flory, 


and R. J. Wentworth-Rohr 


Round Table: Personality Counseling of the Mentally Retarded and Counseling of their 
Parents. Div. 12, 16, 17, and Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Presidential Room, 


A. Doll, and Seymour B. Sarason 
Symposium: Research in Counseling. Div. 17. East Room, Mayflower....... 381 


Paul L. Dressel, Chairman; William A. Mann, Edward J. Shoben, Jr., and Harold B. 
Pepinsky 


Business Meeting. Div. 14. Pan-American Room, Statler.................... 366 
Business Meeting. Div. 5. Congressional Room, Statler............................ 295 
Business Meeting. Div. 19. North Room, Mayflower.............................. 393 
Dinner and Presidential Address. Div. 5. Congressional Room, Statler......... oo 
Quinn McNemar, Presidential Address 

Dinner and Presidential Address. Div. 14. Federal Room, Statler................... 366 


Marion A. Bills. Our Expanding Responsibilities. 


Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Div. 1. Pan-American Room, Mayflower 241 
Samuel W. Fernberger. Some European Psychological Laboratories—1951. 


Business Meeting and Presidential Address. Div. 7. Chinese Room, Mayflower....... 301 
Wayne Dennis. Animism in Children and Adults. 


Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Div. 8. Williamsburg Room, Mayflower... 319 
Donald W. MacKinnon. Fact and Fancy in Personality Research. 


Business Meeting and Presidential Address. Div. 12. Ballroom, Mayflower....... .. 338 
Samuel J. Beck. The Science of Personality: Nomothetic or Idiographic? 
Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Div. 18. North Room, Mayflower....... 388 
Herbert S. Conrad. Job Satisfactions of Psychologists in Public Service. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 3 
Psychophysics. Div. 3. Pan-American Room, Mayflower........................... 281 
The central tendency of judgment as a regression phenomenon. Donald M. Johnson... 281 
Serial exploration of sensitivity. E. A. Jerome, J. P. Flynn, and J. A. Moody......... 281 
The intraserial dependence of psychophysical responses. J. P. Flynn, E. A. Jerome, 


Are successive psychophysical judgments in a series independent? Virginia L. Senders. . 
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Effectiveness of Counseling. Div. 17. East Room, Mayflower....................... 
The interrelation of factors associated with-the initial interview to factors related to the 
marriage counseling process as a whole. Howard E. Mitchell....................... 
Verbal correlations as measures of the effectiveness of clinical counseling. Irwin A. Berg 
Measurement of empathy in counseling trainees. Walter M. Lifton.................. 
Is precollege counseling for high school graduates worth while? T. Benjamin Massey. . 


Engineering Psychology II. Div. 19. North Room, Mayflower....................... 
Transfer of skill between compensatory and following tracking tasks. Russel F. Green, 
The range effect as a function of frequency, number, and range of step-function stimuli. 
Target size as a cue to ilatuhen in inet ular stereoscopic range finding. E - A. Alluisi 
Binocular summation of geometrical patterns as a range indicator. Geen S. Harker. . 


Symposium: Social Perception. Div. 8. Ballroom, Mayflower ery 
Theodore M. Newcomb, Chairman; Rosalind Dymond, Fred E. Fiedler, N. L. Gage, 
and William F. Soskin 


Symposium: Role of Psychology in the Conduct of International Relations. Div. 9. 
Angus Campbell, Chairman; Raymond A. ‘Beuer, Otto Klinehers, Walter Laves, and 
Leo Lowenthal 


Symposium: Research in Community Mental Health Screening. Div. 12. Congres- 
Jerry W. Carter, Jr., Chairman; Louis L. McQuitty, levine D. Lorge, and John E. 
Anderson 


Symposium: Training in Industry. Div. 14. Federal Room, Statler........ id ast 
William McGehee, Chairman; Walter R. Mahler, Howard P. Mold, J. J. Ray, Robind 
A. Taaxe, and MacEldin Trawick 


Policy and Planning Board, APA. Room 237/8, Mayflower... . 
Film Showing. District Room, 


Anxiety-Stress. Div. 3. East Room, Mayflower........... 

The effect of electroconvulsive shock (ECS) on a cgitilttbinl emotion¢ bal response: the 
effect of post-ECS extinction on the reappearance of the response. Joseph V. Brady and 
Frustration effect during extinction of a bar-pressing response. Frank N. Marsceto ‘ 
Approach and avoidance gradients and conflict behavior in a predominantly temporal 
Avoidance conditioning with brief shock and no exteroceptive ‘‘warning ienat” : the 
effects of two temporal parameters upon maintenance of aveidance behavior by the white 


Research Papers. Div. 10. North Room, 


Test-retest reliability in ranking as a function of ‘‘esthetic exhaustion.’’ Evelyn M. West 


Masculinity and femininity in relation to preferences in music. Carl H. Rittenhouse. . 
The problem of meaning in music. Melvin G. Rigg............ Seth an bes 


Evaluation of Methods and Devices. Div. 19. Pan-American Room, Mayflower....... 
Optimum utilization characteristics of the Telekit. Philip Ash and Nathan Jaspen..... 
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An inventory of experiences as a survey and classification instrument. Elizabeth P. 
Some methods for studying the utilization of training aids. Mortimer R. Feinberg and 
An analysis and evaluation of driving safety posters. Harry J. Older and Frank E. 
Symposium: The Selective Service College Qualification Test Program: ohne ora 
and Studies of Outcomes. Div. 5. South American Room, Statler. .. 
Leonard Carmichael, Chairman; J. T. Cowles, W. G. Findley, I ME Susheer: ‘aad R. a 
Thorndike 
Round Table: Psychotherapy in a Student Counseling Service. Div. 12 and 17. Presi- 
Lawrence I. O’Kelly, Chairman; W. M. Gilbert, Thomas N. Ewing, Leo A. Hellmer, 
and Alice K. Jonietz 
Round Table Discussion Group: Problems of a Prison Psychologist. Div. 18. Pan- 
Wilson L. Newman, Chairman; Raymond J. Corsini, Arnold V. Goulding, Robert W. 
Halliday, George G. Killinger, Robert Lindner, and Irwin C. Rosen 
Business Meeting. Div. 20. Cabinet Room, Mayflower.......................... 399 
Special Interest Group Discussion: Psychology of the Physically Impaired. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. Jefferson Room, Mayflower......................... . 414 
Business Meeting and Presidential Address. Div. 10. North Room, Mayflower....... 333 
Kate Hevner Mueller. The Problem of Form. 
Transfer. Div. 3. Pan-American Room, Mayflower.............................. 284 
Transfer in motor learning as a function of degree of first-task learning and inte winch 
Transfer of training as a function of a relevant but ‘‘unused”’ cue in the training task. 
Transfer of training in a symbhol-substitution task as a function of first task learning 
Transfer suppression and learning sets. Arthur J. Riopelle.......................... 285 
Prodromal and Prognostic Indicators. Div. 12. Congressional Room, Statler.......... 338 
A study of duration of illness as a prognostic indicator in mental disease. Clifford H. 
The relationship of certain personality factors to prognosis in psychotherapy. Selig 
An investigation of factors predictive of posthospital adjustments of schizophrenics. 
William Schofield, Starke R. Hathaway, Donald W. Hastings, and Dorothy M. Bell... 339 
Certain personality characteristics of potential hypertensives. L. G. Carpenter, Jr., 
R. E. Harris, M. B. Freedman, M. Sokolow, and S. P. Hunt....................... 340 
Development and evaluation of a behavioral scale for appraising the adjustment of 
hospitalized patients. Paul McReynolds, Edgerton Ballachey, and James T. Ferguson.. 340 
Symposium: Trends in Man-Machine Systems Research. Div. 19. Ballroom, Mayflower 397 


Franklin V. Taylor, Chairman; Paul M. Fitts, Melvin J. Warrick, William J. McGill, 
and Milton G. Weiner 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, SEPTEMBER 3 


Page 
12:15 Luncheon. Pennsylvania State College Alumni............ 414 
1:00 Luncheon for the Members of APA Committees. North Room, Mayflower........... 240 
1:40-2:40 Factorial Studies I. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. Pan-American Room, Statler.... 295 
1:40 Interim report on a study of speed factors in tests and in course grades. Frederic M. 
1:55 An analysis of verbal reports of solving spatial problems as an aid in defining spatial 
2:1 A facto: analysis of selected interest inventories. Donald V. Torr................... 296 
2:25 A factor analysis of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Form I, in a matrix with 
1:40-2:40 Clinical and Research Implications of the MMPI. Div. 12. Federal Room, Statler..... 341 
1:40 The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and stuttering phenomena in young 
adults. W. Grant Dahlstrom and Dorothy Drakesmith Craven........... Sree 


2:10 A factor study of the MMPI using scales with item overlap eliminated. George S. Wels h 341 
2:25 A factor-analytic study of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory using trans- 

pose matrix (Q-technique). Harold Borko..................... 342 


1:40-3:40 Symposium: Conceptual Trends. Div. 1. Ballroom, Mayfiower..... . 241 
Samuel W. Fernberger, Chairman; Francis W. Irwin, Roger G. Barker, Robert M. 
Gagné, and Milton E. Hahn 


1:40-3:40 Symposium: Problems in Doctoral Education. Div. 2. Congressional Room, Statler... 248 
E. Lowell Kelly, Chairman; Bruce V. Moore, Victor C. Raimy, C. Gilbert Wrenn, Ray- 
mond A. Katzell, Richard S. Crutchfield, and Harold Schlosberg 


1:40-3:40 Joint Meeting of New Program Chairmen of Divisions 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, and 20. 


1:40-3:40 Symposium: The Measurement of Human Motives. Div. 8. Presidential Room, Statler 319 
David C. McClelland, Chairman; Gerald S. Blum and George S. Klein 


1:40-3:40 Round Table: Group Supervision in Psychotherapy Training. Div. 12. South American 
Gordon F. Derner, Chairman; Paul E. Eiserer, Nathan William G 
Martin E. Jacobs, Emanuel K. Schwartz, Robert B. Thorne, and Don Tomblen 


1:40-3:40 Symposium: Vocational Counseling of an Adult: Case Presentation and Interdisciplinary 
Discussion. Div. 17. Pan-American Room, Mayflower. . 383 
Albert S. Thompson, Chairman; Charles S. Nicholas, Harold Goldstein, Je ames Whedbee, 
Douglas Blocksma, Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., and John G. Theban 


40-3:40 ABEPP Examinations: Panel for Oral Examiners. Cabinet Room, Mayflower....... . 414 


2:50-3:50 Factorial Studies II. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. Pan-American Room, Statler... 297 


2:50 The use of common factor loadings in a multiple regression system. John M. Leiman.. 297 
4 3:05 The selection of standard tests for factor analysis. John W. French.................. 297 
4 3:20 Differentiation of group patterns by inverted factor analysis. Bom Mo Chung........ 298 
4 3:35 The orthogonal approximation of an oblique structure in factor analysis. Bert F. Green, 
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2:50-3:50 Rigidity and Perseveration. Div. 12. Federal Room, Statler. sod dicate bie 
2:50 A comparison of rigidity in normal and psychiatric subjects. L wtnend Merwits. sauces 
3:05 The disparity between phenomena reportedly related to rigidity. Jack Travis Huber... 343 
3:20 Changes in behavior variability with psychotherapy. Jean M. G. Roshal............. 343 
3:35 Perseveration in schizophrenics, organics, and lobotomized patients. Murray Krim.... 343 
2:50-3:50 Problems in Selection. Div. 19. Chinese Room, Mayflower......................... 397 
2:50 The significance of attitudes toward authority-figures in discriminating between Naval 
aviation cadets of “high’’ and “low” motivation. John T. Bair and Edwin P. Hollander 397 
3:05 Prediction of success at the U. S. Naval Postgraduate School. William G. Mollenkopf.. 397 
3:20 Effect of equalitarian atmospheres upon the performance of bomber crews. Stuart Adams 398 
35 The validity of a measure of military attitude for prediction of Air Force success. James 
| 4:00 Invited Address. Presidential and Statler. . 240 | 
| Alan T. Waterman, Director, National Science Foundation. The National Science | 
| Foundation and the Life Sciences. 
5:00 Social Hour. Naval Aviation Psychologists. Commissioned Officers Mess, Naval Medical 
6:00 Dinner. Purdue University Students, Faculty, and Alumni. Golden Parrot Restaurant 414 
7:00 Meeting of Incoming Executive Committee. Div. 12. Jefferson Room, Mayflower.... 344 
8:00 Symposium: Problems of Specialized Manpower. Ballroom, | 
E. Lowell Kelly, Chairman; Dael Wolfle, Eli Ginzberg, Leonard Carmichael, M. H. 
Trytten, and Major General Lewis B. Hershey 
8:00 Open Meeting: Psychological Values Underlying World Adjustment. International 
Council of Women Psychologists. East Room, Mayflower. . 413 
Charlotte Buhler, Chairman; Robert T. Havighurst and Tames Gille “spie 
THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 4 
8:40-9:40 Test Applications. Div. 5. Pan-American Room, Statler......................... . 298 
8:40 Speed as a factor in the decline of performance with age. Milton S. Gurvitz.... . 298 
8:55 Comparison of essay and objective examinations in medical subjects. John T. Cowles 
9:10 Types of tests and their uses in college testing programs. Anna Dragositz and B: wham 
9:25 Test users’ problems in the selection and use of tests and in the interpretation of test 
results. Barbara McCambridge and Anna 300 
8:40-9:40 Child Development I. Div. 7. Congressional Room, Statler......................... 301 
8:40 The relationship of certain television heroes to the “‘ideal-self’’ of the child. Norman 
8:55 Personality characteristics of schizophrenic children viewed through the Rorschach 
9:10 Motor performance of cerebral palsied children as a function of success or failure in 
securing material rewards. Jesse G. Harris, Jr. and Norman Garmezy............... 302 
8:40-9:40 The Body Image. Div. 12. Federal Room, 344 
8:40 Body image fantasies of patients with rheumatoid arthritis. Seymour Fisher and Sidney 
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An investigation of some personality factors in women with rheumatoid arthritis. Harold 


Style of sexual adjustment in disturbed women and its expression in figure drawing. 
An investigation of the effectiveness of human foe drawings as a Clinical instrument 
for describing personality. Lillian Jagoda Fisher.... . 


Symposium: Clinical and Experimental Psychology—The Application of Experimental 
Methods to Clinical Materials. Div. 1. Williamsburg Room, Mayflower....... 
Hans-Lukas Teuber, Chairman; Haldor Enger Rosvold, D. O. Hebb, and Josephine 
Semmes 


Group Discussion: Needed Research in the Teaching of Psychology. Div. 2. Jefferson 

C. R. Carpenter, Chairman; Everett W. Bovard, B. von Haller Gilmer, Richard Hus- 
band, Wilbert J. McKeachie, Wilbert S. Ray, and Clarence W. Young 


Symposium: The Causes and Prevention of Industrial Accidents. Div. 14. Pan-American 
Room, Mayfliower........ 

Edward B. Greene, Chairman; adhe W. Crannell, Edwin E. Ghiselli, Willard A. Kerr 
Alexander Mintz, Joseph Tiffin, Arthur Weider, and Clark L. Wilson 


Council Meeting. Psi Chi. Cabinet Room, Mayflower 
Second Session, Council of Representatives, APA. South American Room, Statler 


General Problems in Psychopathology I. Div. 12. Ballroom, Mayflower 

Personality and paralysis. Charlyne T. Storment-Seymour, Ernest Bors, F. Harold 
Geidt, Herbert Goldenberg, and Richard Laux. . 

The attitudes of the mothers of male schizophrenics toward child behavior. Joseph C. 

The alarm reaction and the ge enerel homeostatic syndrome (the adaptation syndrome 
of Selye) in psychopathological and psychosomatic relationships. G. K. Yacorzynski 
Factors in preferences for Szondi test pictures. Victor A. Jackson 


Child Development II. Div. 7. Congressional Room, Statler 

The sucking reflex: effects of long feeding time vs. short feeding time on the behavior of 
a human infant. Theodore H. Blau and Lili R. Blau 

Some relations between techniques of feeding and training in infancy and certain be 
havior in childhood. Arnold Bernstein 

A comparison of the psychological environments two communities provide for children. 

Problems of the self and social ‘Witaloome nt. Ther ron Alexander 


Symposium: Measurement of Spatial Abilities. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. Pan- 

Benjamin Fruchter, Chairman; Lloyd G. Himanhreve, William B. Michael, onl Wayne 
S. Zimmerman 


Symposium: Determinants of Role Relations: A Study of the Relations Among Clinical 
Psychologists, Psychiatrists, and Psychiatric Social Workers. Div. 8. Presidential Room, 


Alvin Zander, Chairman; Bernard Hymovitch, Jacob radian. Arthur Cohen, Ezra 
Stotland, Frederick Wyatt, and Dorwin P. Cartwright 
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Symposium: Psychological Impact of Old Age and Security Interests on Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations. Div. 9 and Industrial Relations Research Association. Chinese Room, 
Arthur Ross, Chairman; William Caples, W. E. Solenberger, and Marie Jahoda 
Round Table: Rehabilitation—Its Approach and Significance to Psychology. Div. 12, 
13, 17, and Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. East Room, Mayflower.............. 347 
Phyllis Bartelme, Chairman; Donald H. Dabelstein, Addison M. Duval, Kenneth W. 
Hamilton, Charles Odell, Donald A Covalt, and Morton A. Seidenfeld 
Business Meeting: Psychometric Corporation. Psychometric Society. Room 237/8, May- 
Herbert S. Conrad, President 
Symposium: Psychological Problems in Highway Traffic Research. Div. 14. Pan- 
T. W. Forbes, Chairman; Earl Allgaier, Robert Brenner, Harry W. Case, A. R. Lauer, 
Ross A. McFarland, D. J. Mofhe, and J. E. Uhlaner 
Child Development III. Div. 7. Congressional Room, Statler........ oe 
Influence of social class upon performance on Draw-A-Man Test. lens H. Baittoe .. 304 
Intercorrelations of the Primary Mental Abilities Tests for ten-year-olds by socio- 
economic status, sex, and race. S. Oliver Roberts and James M. Robinson, Sr......... 304 
A comparison of the play activities of urban children and adolescents after some twenty- 
General Problems in Psychopathology II. Div. 12. Ballroom, Mayflower............. 347 
A method for the dynamic representation of personality data. George T. Lodge....... 348 
A suggested hospitalization routine for the alcoholic patient. Charles E. Thompson and 
Social structure and psychiatric disorder. H. A. Robinson, F. C. Redlich, and A. B. 
The mental patient looks at Snake Pit. Chester C. Bennett and John Arsenian....... 349 
Group Discussion: What Should be the Content of Psychology Courses for Medical 
Students? Div. 2. Jefferson Room, 249 
Louis D. Cohen, Chairman; Donald B. Lindsley, Ivan N. Mensh, and G. K. Yacorzynski 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, SEPTEMBER 4 

Luncheon Honoring John F. Dashiell. Cabinet Room, Mayflower...... 414 
Organicity—Its Signs and Significances. Div. 12. Ballroom, Mayflower.............. 349 
The Diagnostic Memory Scale: I. Comparison of brain-damaged patients and normal 
An evaluation of the Rorschach method for the study of brain injury. Marguerite R. 

349 


Use of the Hooper Visual Organization Test in the differentiation of organic brain 


pathology from normal, psychoneurotic, and schizophrenic reactions. H. Elston Hooper 350 


A comparative study of psychological changes associated with lesions in various areas 


Group Discussion: How Can Doctoral Candidates Be Trained in Theory Construction 
Sigmund Koch, Chairman; William K. Estes, Donald O. Hebb, Lyle H. Lanier, and 
Kenneth W. Spence 
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Symposium: Recommendations of the Mid-Century Committee on Outcomes in Ele- 
mentary Education—Their Implications for Research in Educational Psychology and 
Child Development. Div. 5, 7, 15, and 16. Federal Room, Statler j ee 
William M. Turnbull, Chairman; G. Lester Anderson, John Dobbin, Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, Raymond G. Kuhlen, and Harry N. Rivlin 


Symposium: Acculturation and Personality: An Interdisciplinary Approach to the Study 

of Two Generations of Japanese-Americans. Div. 8. Presidential Room, Statler 319 
George DeVos, Chairman; Setsuko M. Nishi, William Caudill, Charlotte G. Babcock, 
and Cora DuBois 


Symposium: Flight Simulators: Training Uses and Research Possibilities. Div. 19. 
Philip H. DuBois, Chairman; Roger M. Bellows, John C. Flanagan, Donald E. Super, 
Hardy C. Wilcoxon, and Alexander C. Williams, Jr. 


Film Showing. District Room, 239 


Symposium: Recent Advances in the Psychophysiology of the Autonomic Nervous 
System. Div. 1. Williamsburg Room, Mayflower. eddie 241 
John I. Lacey, Chairman; Robert B. Malmo, Chester W. Darrow, Elizabeth Duffy, 
and M. A. Wenger 


Experimental Psychopathology. Div. 12. Ballroom, Mayflower. . ial 351 
Relationship as a reinforcing factor in superego functions. Lewis Bernstein. 351 
The production of scattered speech via personalized distraction: an investigation of 
continuity in normal and schizophrenic language. Leonard Hassol, Norman Cameron, 
Effects of anxiety and morphine on the anticipation and discrimination of painful radiant 
thermal stimuli. Conan Kornetsky 351 
The learning of ‘‘color shock.”” Harry Bender..................... 352 


Symposium: Group Organization and Job Performance. Div. 14. Pan-American Room, 
Marion A. Bills, Chairman; George C. Homans, F. L. W. Richardson, Jr., Herbert A. 
Shepard, and Charles N. Walker 


Business Meeting. Taking Stock and Looking Ahead. Div. 17. East Room, Mayflower 383 
Donald E. Super, Chairman; Ralph C. Bedell, C. Gilbert Wrenn, Roy N. Anderson, and 
Edward C. Roeber 


Invited Address. Psychometric Society Special Program, Congressional Room, Statler 407 
L. L. Thurstone. The Development of Objective Measures of Temperament. 


Kurt Lewin Award. Div. 9. Presidential Room, Statler..................... 332 


Executive Committee Meeting. Society for Projective Techniques. Room 260, May- 


Group Discussion: Providing Practicum Training for Teachers of Psychology. Div. 2. 
Wilse B. Webb, Chairman 
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4:00-5:00 The Schizophrenic Personality and Process. Div. 12. Ballroom, Mayflower........... 352 
4:00 The performance of schizophrenic and normal individuals following frustration. Harold 
4:15 The attainment of social concepts in schizophrenia. Mordecai Whiteman............. 353 
4:30 Some quantitative relations between projective test productions and social behavior as 
a function of degree of illness in paranoid schizophrenics. Virginia M. Brown and Donald 
4:45 An experimental evaluation of learning as therapy in schizophrenia. Henry N. Peters... 354 
5:00 Industrial Relations Award. Div. 9. Presidential Room, Statler..................... 332 
5:00-7:00 Reunion: Personnel Research Section, AGO. Federal Room, Statler................ 414 
8:00 Annual Report to the Members of the American Psychological Association. Presi- 
J. McV. Hunt, President 
Carroll L. Shartle. APA Finances and the 1953 Budget 
Dorothy C. Adkins. Major Decisions of the 1952 APA Council Meeting 
Fillmore H. Sanford. Annual Report of the Executive Secretary 
FRIDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 5 
8:40-9:40 General Psychology I. Div. 1. Chinese Room, Mayflower....... . 241 
8:40 Reciprocal fostering of two inbred mouse strains and its effect on ‘the weliication a 
inherited aggressive behavior. Emil 242 
8:55  Interocular transfer of a visual motor task in normally-reared and “‘hood-reared”’ ring 
9:10 An experimental study of configurational dynamics. Heinz Werner and Seymour Wapner 242 
9:25 An interpretation of the development of perceptual set in S-R terms. Delos D. Wickens 243 
8:40-9:40 Personality and the Cognitive Processes I. Div. 8. Williamsburg Room, Mayflower.... 319 
8:40 A comparison of the auditory perception of emotional words for two groups of patients 
8:55 Personality correlates of perceptual selectivity following failure. Donald Robert Brown 
9:10 A further study of the ‘‘thréat-expectancy” variable in perception. Emory L. Cowen 
9:25 Perceptual thresholds as a function of reinforcement and frequency. Marilyn K. Rigby 
8:40-10:40 Group Discussion: Teaching Aids for Psychology Courses. Div. 2. Jefferson Room, 
Elizabeth B. Hurlock, Chairman; Emily M. F. Cooper, Herbert Sorenson, and Richard 
P. Youtz 
8:40-10:50 Symposium: Evaluating Organizational Effectiveness. Div. 14. South American Room, 
Irving R. Weschler, Chairman; Harold A. Edgerton, David Bendel Hertz, Alfred J. 
Marrow, and Robert N. McMurry 
8:40-10:50 Research Papers. Society for Projective Techniques. Congressional Room, Statler.... 413 
8:40 The application of the Piotrowski and Hughes signs of organic defect to a group of 


patients suffering from posttraumatic encephalopathy. Marguerite R. Hertz and Leah 
Loehrke 
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The use of the Rorschach Prognostic Scale with Raven’s Progressive Matrices to predict 
play therapy progress among retarded children. Elizabeth Z. Johnson 

Rorschach imagery in aging patients. Roy Schafer 

Personality correlates of paraplegia indicated in the Rorschach situation. Emanuel K. 
Schwartz 

Validation of projective data and derivation of hypotheses from a longitudinal analysis 
of the test results of a leukotomized patient. Isidor W. Scherer 

Sentence completion as a projective method. Florence R. Miale and J. Q. Holsopple 

An extension of the Mosaic Test designed to increase its prognostic value. Barbara 
Bowen 

The Grayson-Brentwood Rorschach Series: I. Rorschach productivity and card prefer- 
ence as influenced by experimental variation in color and shaping. Harry M. Grayson 


Publications Board, APA. Room 237/8, Mayflower............. 
Edwin B. Newman, Chairman 


General Psychology II. Div. 1. Chinese Room, Mayflower 

Dark adaptation and apparent motion. E. P. Horne and R. T. Saucer 

Familiarity, emotionality, and retinal dominance. Jerome Cohen 
The autistic effect of punishment on figure-ground perception. Donald E. Smith and 
An exploraton of ‘‘emphasis’’ factors in theatrical stage composition. Carol Barnes 
Hochberg, Herman M. Harvey, and Julian Hochberg............ 


Interest and Personality Tests in Counseling. Div. 17. East Room, Mayflower... . 
Kuder occupational interest patterns in vocational counseling. Diane Russell and 
Construction and validation of a picture vocational interest inventory. Bani Geist 
The relationship of personality characteristics to measured vocational interests in high 
school women teachers of English, social science, mathematics, and physical science. 

The variability of individuals’ scores upon successive testings on the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. Wilbur L. Layton.. . 


Symposium: Interrelations between Psychoanalytic and Sociological Theories: The 
Problem of Authority Forces Internal to and External to the Individual. Div. 8 and 9. 

Bernard Rosenthal, Chairman; Robert Waelder, Talcott E F 
and Nathan Leites 


Symposium: Professional Problems in Clinical Psychology. Div. 12. Presidential Room, 


Karl F. Heiser, Chairman; George E. Gardner, Ann Magaret, David Shahow, Robert I. 
Watson, and G. R. Wendt 


Committee of Psychologists in Private Practice. Pan-American Room, Mayflower. . 


Symposium: Variability vs. Quantitative Responses for Determining Psychophysical 
Units. Psychometric Society. North Room, Mayflower......................... 
Harold Gulliksen, Chairman; John Volkmann, Warren S. Torgerson, Willis C. Schae fer, 
and Wendell R. Garner 
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Symposium: Evaluating Employee Performance. Div. 14. South American Room, Statler 366 


Reign H. Bittner, Chairman; Bernard J. Covner, Stephen Habbe, E. R. Henry, and 
Arthur R. Laney, Jr. 
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General Psychology III. Div. 1. Chinese Room, Mayflower......................... 244 
Pictorial representations of some adjustment problems and techniques. Key L. Barkley 244 
Failures of television advertising to communicate: the use of qualitative content analysis 
of audience response to evaluate the effectiveness of television commercials. Joseph C. 


The prevalence of modern superstitions concerning psychology and psychiatry: a pre- 
Decline in ESP success as evidence of inhibitory position factor. J. G. Pratt.......... 246 


Group Discussion: The Initiation of a Journal on the Teaching of Psychology. Div. 2. 
Howard G. Miller, Chairman; Robert H. Knapp 


Symposium: Content Analysis of the Rorschach. Society for Projective Techniques. 


Fred Brown, Chairman; Roy Schafer, Frederick Wyatt, Robert M. Lindner, and 


Audrey S. Schumacher 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, SEPTEMBER 5 


Luncheon for Old and New Divisional Secretaries. Cabinet Room, Mayflower........ 240 
Luncheon. Columbia University Alumni. Room 260, Mayflower..................... 414 


Annual luncheon 
Business meeting and chapter reports 
Session of research papers 


Psychophysiological Aspects of Aging. Div. 20 and Gerontological Society. Presidential 


The pupillographic study of the psychosensory restitution and aging. Lillian S. Kumnick 
The relationship between critical flicker frequency and chronological age for varying 
levels of stimulus brightness. Neil W. Coppinger. 399 
The electroencephalogram of normal male subjects over age sixty-five. Walter D. Obrist 400 
Some early circulatory changes associated with aging. Hardin B. Jones.............. 400 
Group Psychotherapy. Div. 12. Presidential Room, Statler......................... 354 
A program for training of group psychotherapists. Herbert Weinstein, Seymour Schpoont, 
Countertransference in group psychotherapy and its control by the use of co-therapists. 
Frank J. Loeffler, Adrian Solomon, and George M. Frank.......................... 355 
Group psychotherapy with acutely disturbed schizophrenic patients. Herman Feifel and 
Some quantitative changes in a controlled group therapy process with paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. Donald D. Glad and Richard B. Hartley.......................0..204.-- 356 


Symposium: Teaching of Introductory Social Psychology. Div. 2 and 9. Chinese Room, 
Robert P. Holston, Chairman; S. S. Sargent, Wilbert S. Ray, H. W. Daniels, T. R. 
Vallance, and Charles Wrigley 


Symposium: Diagnostic Case Symposium: “The Case of Jay.” Div. 12 and Society for 
Edwin S. Shneidman, Chairman; Reuben Fine, Robert R. Holt, Samuel B. Kutash, 
Mortimer M. Meyer, Z. A. Piotrowski, and Pauline Vorhaus 
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1:40-3 


2:40-3: 


3:50-4: 


7:40 


:40 


750 
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Symposium: What Should Be the Professional Training of Educational Psychologists? 
Div. 12, 15, and 16. Congressional Room, 
Wm. Clark Trow, Chairman; Arthur P. Coladarci, Warren A. Ketcham, J. W. Tilton, 
Asahel D. Woodruff, and Dean A. Worcester 


Symposium: Experimental Designs in Evaluation of Criteria. Psychometric Society. 
Erwin K. Taylor, Chairman; Marion Richardson, Leonard W. Ferguson, Richard Gay- 
lord, Robert J. Wherry, John C. Flanagan, and M. Dean Havron 


Productivity and Capacity of the Aging. Div. 20 and Gerontological Society. Presidential 
Aging in Air Force pilots as studied by the American Institute for Research. Walter R. 
Psychophysiological problems of aging in airline pilots. Ross A. McFarland....... 

A theoretical analysis of the relations of problem length in simple addition to time 
required, probability of success, and age. James E. Birren, William R. Allen, and H. G. 
Wechsler-Bellevue age patterns for a prison population. Ray and I. Corsini and 


Personality and the Cognitive Processes II. Div. 8. Williamsburg Room, Mayflower 
Cognitive style and regulation of need. George S. Klein and Ann Salomon 

Cognitive controls in temporal behavior patterns. Gudmund J. W. Smith 

Predicting memory behavior from cognitive attitudes toward instability. Jay M. Kaplan 
Affectivity as a factor in the perception of the magnitude of food objects. Howard | 


Research on Freudian Hypotheses. Div. 12. Presidential Room, Statler........... : 
A study of the Freudian theory of paranoia by means of the Blacky Pictures technique. 


Management of anxiety in anxiety neurosis and paranoid schizophrenia. Murray Blacker . 


Differentiating characteristics of latency and adolescence: a psychoanalytically oriented 
study utilizing projective material. Maizie G. 
A quantitative investigation of the validity of Freud’s theory of d: vedeonsen, William 


Symposium: Conducting Action Research. Div. 14. South American Room, Statler 
Brent Baxter, Chairman; Stuart W. Cook, John R. P. French, Jr., John W. Macmillan, 
and James C. Worthy 


Creativity and Personality Changes of Aging. Div. 20 and Gerontological Society. 

Man’s most creative years: summary and interpretation. Harvey C. Lehman......... 
Personality differences between normal young and middle-aged men: item analysis of a 
psychosomatic inventory. Josef Brozek and Ancel Keys....... 
A comparison of Rorschach findings on aging subjects with their psychiatric and soc ial 
The adjustment of residents of a home for the aged. Wainwright D. Blake........... 


Personality Assessment I. Div. 8. Williamsburg Room, Mayflower. a 
Further experiments in assessment of persons through a quasi group-interaction \ tech 
Comparisons of persons as a means of improving prediction: method and results. Paul F. 
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Page 
The analysis of social sensitivity (empathy). Urie Bronfenbrenner, Paul F. Dempsey, 
Personality assessment and the prediction of academic success. George G. Stern...... 324 
The Rorschach Test—Theory and Research. Div. 12. Presidential Room, Statler..... 358 
The relationship of various types of movement responses in the Rorschach test to per- 
A comparison between certain Rorschach scoring signs, college freshmen orientation test 
scores, and grade point indices. Wesley A. 358 
Evaluation of chiaroscuro determinant of Rorschach test as an indicator of overt anxiety. 358 
Nationalization of Rorschach research—a plan for a cooperative research project. Irving 
Scaling Techniques. Psychometric Society. North Room, Mayflower................. 408 
A level of proficiency scale for a unidimensional skill. Ledyard R Tucker............ 408 
A least squares solution for successive intervals. Harold Gulliksen................... 408 
Multidimensional scaling: empirical tests of the method of triads. Warren S. Torgerson 409 
A method for multidimensional item scaling. Joseph Bennett....................... 409 
Symposium: The Effects of Segregation. Div. 9. Ballroom, Mayflower............... 332 
Gerhart Saenger, Chairman; Alfred McClung Lee, Isidor Chein, Kenneth Clark, and 
Business Meeting. Psychometric Society. North Room, Mayflower.................. 409 
Personality Assessment II. Div. 8. Williamsburg Room, Mayflower................. 325 
Individual interaction effects within an assessment team. Hugh W. Lane, Morris I. 
“Intelligence”’ versus intelligent behavior. Robert F. Peck....................2045. 325 
Personalized rating responses: an approach to personality evaluation. Eli S. Flyer..... 325 
A proposed method for measuring empathic ability. Irving E. Bender and Albert H. 


Business Meeting. Society for Projective Techniques. South American Room, Statler.. 413 
Dinner and Presidential Address. Psychometric Society. Pan-American Room, May- 
John C. Flanagan. Methodology in Psychology 

Dinner and Presidential Address. Society for Projective Techniques. Pan-American 


Edward M. L. Burchard. The Use of Projective Techniques in the Analysis of Creativity 


Invited Address. Div. 18. Williamsburg Room, Mayflower 


The Honorable Robert Ramspeck, Chairman, U. S. Civil Service Commission. Psy- 
chology and Better Government. 


Group for Research on War and Peace. North Room, Mayflower................... 414 


SATURDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 6 


Symposium: Personality Testing in Industry. Div. 14. South American Room, Statler 367 
Michael Erdelyi, Chairman; Chester E. Evans, Albert K. Kurtz, Greydon M. Worbois, 
R. E. Worthington, and L. N. Laseau 
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Page 
Work and Retirement. Div. 20 and Gerontological Society. Presidential Parlors, Willard 404 
The efficiency of older workers in various types of jobs. Mark W. Smith......... 404 
The meaning of work and attitudes toward retirement of older workers in retail trade. 
Pressure effect of aging on reported work performance. Jacob Tuckman and Irving Lorge 404 
A corporation examines the problems of adjustment in old age. H. Sam Onoda and 


Studies in Personality. Div. 8. East Room, Mayflower.......................... 326 
Level of aspiration behavior and feelings of adequacy and of self acceptance. Louis D. 
Expectation-stereotypes as a determinant of level of expectation (‘“‘aspiration’’). Robert 
Authoritarian and equalitarian personality syndromes and intolerance of perceptual 
Generalization of problem solving rigidity. Morton Wiener, Emory L. Cowen, Judith 
Social Influences on Opinions. Div. 8. Williamsburg Room, Mayflower............ 328 
The anchorage of opinions in reference groups. Harold B. Gerard. ery 328 
Salience of membership and resistance to change of group-anchored attitude s. Hi wild H. 


The influence process as affected by deviance, attraction, and external validation. 
Bertram H. Raven, Leon Festinger, Harold B. Gerard, Bernard Hymovitch, and Harold 


An experimental study of the influence of role playing on opinion change. Bert T. King 

Statistical Methods I. Psychometric Society. North Room, Mayflower............ .. 409 
A rational learning equation based on the anticipation method. William B. Schrader... 409 


A comparison of point biserial correlation coefficients calculated from original item data 
and the same values estimated from Flanagan r biserial correlation coefficients. Lyman 


The sampling distribution of the mean score of a group who “pass’”’ an item. Melvin 

A simplified procedure for multiple discriminant analysis. David R. Saunders......... 410 


Symposium: The Developmental Viewpoint in Perception. Div. 1. Congressional Room, 
Heinz Werner, Chairman; Jan Bruell, James L. Framo, and Leslie Phillips 


Symposium: The Teaching of Experimental Psychology. Div. 1 and 2. Chinese Room, 
Donald M. Johnson, Chairman; Irwin A. Berg, B. Richard Bugelski, Richard H. Henne- 
man, Donald W. MacKinnon, and Fred D. Sheffield 


Symposium: Concepts and Problems in the Study of Work and Retirement. Div. 20 
and Gerontological Society. Presidential Parlors, Willard....................5055.. 405 
Robert J. Havighurst, Chairman; John W. McConnell, Eugene A. Friedmann, Eli 
Ginzberg, Curtis Gallenbeck, L. S. Barrus, Milton Barron, and Jacob Tuckman 


Symposium: The Interview—A Screening and Selection Method. Div. 14. South Ameri- 
W. J. E. Crissy, Chairman; Benjamin Balinsky, Marion A. Bills, Harold C. Cash, Jay L. 
Otis, and Hilton N. Wasserman 
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Prejudice and Inter-Ethnic Relations. Div. 8. Williamsburg Room, Mayflower........ 
Ethnocentrism and misanthropy. Joseph Adelson and Patrick L. Sullivan............ 
The measurement of social interaction among Negro and white children in a housing 
project. Bernard G. Rosenthal, Donald Miller, and Frank Ternenyi................. 
White attitudes towards Negro-white interaction in an area of changing racial compo- 
The effects of equal-status residential contacts with Negroes on the ethnic attitudes of 
white persons. Daniel M. Wilner and Rosabelle Price. 


Statistical Methods II. Psychometric Society. North Room, Mayflower.............. 
The application of formal systems to psychological data. F. J. McGuigan............ 
Survey of item analysis methods. James A. Sprunger and V. M. Tye................ 
The development and uses of three abac’s for the estimation of a tetrachoric coefficient 
of correlation from a phi coefficient. William B. Michael, Norman C. Perry, and Alfred 
The predicted and observed effect of chance on multiple-choice test validity. Lynnette B. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, SEPTEMBER 6 


Personality Potential of the Aging. Div. 20 and Gerontological Society. Presidential 
Psychoses and the physical rehabilitation of the aged. Joseph B. Lakritz and Herbert 
The effects of activities programs upon the socialization of residents of old age homes. 
Wilma Donahue, Woodrow Hunter, and Dorothy Coons........................... 
Differences in the job satisfaction of urban teachers as related to age. George H. Johnson 
Case studies of well-adjusted persons over 70 years of age. John P. McNulty......... 


Symposium: Community Mental Health for the Aging. Div. 20 and Gerontological 
Jerry W. Carter, Jr., Chairman; Paul N. Stevenson, Ollie A. Randall, Sidney L. Pressey, 
and Oscar J. Kaplan 


Annual Banquet. Div. 20 and Gerontological Society. Congressional Room, Willard... . 
Anton J. Carlson, Chairman; Robert A. Moore, Harold E. Jones, and Ernest W. Burgess 
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412 
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407 
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COMMITTEES FOR THE 1952 CONVENTION 
OF THE 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


APA Convention Program Committee 


Howard F. Hunt, Chairman 
Launor F. Carter 

Charles N. Cofer 

Laurance F. Shaffer, ex officio 


Local Arrangements Committee 


Sherman Ross, Chairman 

Thelma Hunt 

John Stafford 

A. W. Ayers, Registration 

Joan H. Criswell, Directory of Members 

Arthur R. Laney, Special Luncheons and Dinners 

James P. O’Connor, Exhibits 

Leonard W. Vaughan, Arrangements for Care of Children 
Curtis Tuthill, Films and Projectors 


Publicity 


Donald J. Lewis, Chairman 
Jane D. Hildreth 


Placement Service 


George W. Albee, Chairman 
A. W. Bendig 

Harry W. Braun 

C. G. Browne 

James L. McCary 

Jane Ellen Patterson 
Robert B. Sleight 

Dorothy F. Snyder 


Audio-Visual Aids: James J. Gibson, Chairman 


1952 APA Convention Manager: Sherman Ross 
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LISTING OF PROSPECTIVE FELLOWS 


The Board of Directors wishes to call attention to a new pro- 
cedure in connection with the nomination and election of Fellows of 
the Association. 

At the Washington meeting, the names of all persons currently 
under consideration for election to Fellowship status and their spon- 
sors will be posted near the Registration Desk. Members of the 
Association having any question or comments concerning the qualifi- 
cations of such persons are invited to speak to the Board members 
informally or to address the Board in writing (c/o APA Central Of- 
fice, Statler Hotel). Such communications should be received not 
later than 5 P.mM., Tuesday, September 2. 

This provision is offered as an opportunity to raise questions about 
candidates prior to Council meetings. It is contemplated that a 
somewhat different procedure, having the same purpose, will be in- 
augurated in 1953. 

The procedure for election of Fellows is now as follows: upon 
recommendation of divisions or division membership committees, ap- 
plicants are reviewed by the Board of Directors and, when deemed 
fully qualified, are nominated to the Council of Representatives for 
election. 


DIVISIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


1. Division of General Psychology 
2. Division on the Teaching of Psychology 
3. Division of Experimental Psychology 
5. Division on Evaluation and Measurement 
7. Division on Childhood and Adolescence 
8. Division of Personality and Social Psychology 
9. The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
10. Division on Esthetics 
12. Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 
13. Division of Consulting Psychology 
14. Division of Industrial and Business Psychology 
15. Division of Educational Psychology 
16. Division of School Psychologists 
17. Division of Counseling and Guidance 
18. Division of Psychologists in Public Service 
19. Division of Military Psychology 
. Division on Maturity and Old Age 
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PROGRAM 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


9:00-5:00 P.M., 7 :30-11:00 P.M., Saturday (August 
30) and 9:00-5:00 P.M., 7 :30-11:00 P.M., 
Sunday, Potomac Room, Statler 


J. McV. Hunt, President 


FILM SHOWINGS ARRANGED BY THE 
COMMITTEE ON AUDIO- 
VISUAL AIDS 


James J. Grsson, Chairman 


Sessions on Clinical Psychology 


9 :00-12 :00 M., Monday and Wednesday, 
District Room, Statler 


9:00 a.m. Mrrtam Srecet and Muwroe. 
Giving the Rorschach Test: Klopfer Method. 
(9 minutes, sound, black and white and color.) 

9:10 a.m. RutH Munroe. Administration of Pro- 
jective Tests. (19 minutes, sound, black and 
white. ) 

9:30 am. W. A. Lunpin. Projective Movement 
Sequences. (Experimental projective test, 5 min- 
utes, silent, black and white.) 

9:40 a.m. C. R. Rocers and R. H. Secev. Client 
Centered Therapy I. (30 minutes, sound, black 
and white.) 

10:10 a.m. C. R. Rocers and R. H. Secer. Client 
Centered Therapy II. Therapy in Process—The 
32nd Interview. (30 minutes, sound, black and 
white. ) 

10:45 a.m. J. H. MassermMan and C. PEcurTeL. 
Experimental Neuroses in Monkeys. (19 min- 
utes, silent, black and white.) 

11:10 a.m. Nationat Firm Boarp or CANnapa. 
Feelings of Depression. (30 minutes, sound, 
black and white.) 


Sessions on Child Development 
2:00-4:00 P.M., Monday and Wednesday, 
District Room, Statler 


2:00 p.m. E. B. Hurtocx. Heredity and Prenatal 
Development. (21 minutes, sound, black and 
white. ) 


2:25 p.m. L. J. Stone. A Long Time to Grow: 
Part I. Two and Three Year Olds in Nursery 
School. (35 minutes, sound, black and white.) 

3:00 p.m. H. D. Benrens. A Study of Twins: 
Part IV. (19 minutes, silent, black and white.) 

3:20 p.m. A. Gesett and others. Embryology of 
Human Behavior. (28 minutes, sound, color.) 


Sessions on Films for the Introductory Course 
_in Psychology 


2 :00-4 :30 P.M., Tuesday and Thursday, 
District Room, Statler 


A series of recent films will be shown which have 
been selected by the Committee on Audio-Visual Aids 
as potentially useful for the elementary college course 
in psychology. A list of the titles in this series may be 
obtained at either session. 


BUSINESS MEETING OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


9 :00-11 :30 A.M., Monday, Council Room, Statler 


Bruce V. Moore, Chairman 


SYMPOSIUM ARRANGED BY THE CON- 
FERENCE OF STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS: THE PUBLIC 
RELATIONS OF PSY- 
CHOLOGY 


2:50-4:50 P.M., Monday, Council Room, Statler 
Lioyp N.-Yepsen, Chairman 


Participants : 


Geruart D. Wiese, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem Radio Research. 

Lucy Freeman, New York Times. 

Georce W. ALBEE, American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. 

Representative of Science Press Writers. 

Representative of the General Public. 
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COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC AND 
PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
2:50-6:00 P.M., Monday, Room 237/8, Mayflower 


GILBert J. Ricu, Chairman 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


8:00 P.M., Monday, Presidential and Congressional 
Rooms, Statler 


Ropert R. Sears, Chairman 


J. McV. Hunt. Presidential Address. 


RECEPTION FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


9:15 P.M., Monday, Federal and South American 
Rooms, Statler 


FIRST SESSION, COUNCIL OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


9:00-5:00 P.M., Tuesday, South American 
Room, Statler 


J. McV. Hunt, President 


The sessions of the Council of Representatives are 
open meetings. All members of the APA are invited 
to attend. 


POLICY AND PLANNING BOARD 
9:00 A.M., Wednesday, Room 237/8, Mayflower 


Lyte H. Lanier, Chairman 


LUNCHEON FOR THE MEMBERS OF 
APA COMMITTEES 


1:00 P.M., Wednesday, North Room, Mayflower 


INVITED ADDRESS 


4:00 P.M., Wednesday, Presidential and 
Congressional Rooms, Statler 


LauRANCE F. SHAFFER, Chairman 


ALAN T. WATERMAN, Director, National Science 
Foundation. The National Science Foundation 
and the Life Sciences. 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


SYMPOSIUM: PROBLEMS OF SPECIAL- 
IZED MANPOWER 


8:00 P.M., Wednesday, Ballroom, Mayflower 
E. Lowett Ketry, Chairman 


Wo tr te, Director, Commission on Human Re- 
sources and Advanced Training, Associated Re- 
search Councils. 


GrinzBercG, Director of Research, National Man- 
power Council. 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL, President of Tufts College. 


M. H. Trytten, Director, Office of Scientific Per- 
sonnel, National Research Council. 


Mayor GENERAL Lewis B. Hersuey, The Director 
of Selective Service. 


SECOND SESSION, COUNCIL OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


9 :00-12 :00 M., Thursday, South American 
Room, Statler 


J. McV. Hunt, President 


ANNUAL REPORT TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


8:00 P.M., Thursday, Presidential and Congressional 
Rooms, Statler 


CarroLt L. SHartie. APA Finances and the 1953 
Budget. 


Dorotuy C. Apkins. Major Decisions of the 1952 
APA Council Meetings. 


Fititmore H. Sanrorp. Annual Report of the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


PUBLICATIONS BOARD 
9 :30-12 :30 P.M., Friday, Room 237/8, Mayflower 


Epwin B. NewMan, Chairman 


LUNCHEON FOR OLD AND NEW 
DIVISIONAL SECRETARIES 


12 :00-1:30 P.M., Friday, Cabinet Room, Mayflower 


1. Division oF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 241 


DIVISION OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


SYMPOSIUM: CLINICAL PREDICTIONS 
OF INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT FROM 
PERSONALITY TEST PROTOCOLS— 
AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF 
AN AIR FORCE POPULATION 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Monday, Williamsburg Room, 
Mayflower 


(Co-sponsored with Division 12.) 
Rosert I. Watson, Chairman 


Participants : 

SauL B. Setts. Description of the USAF School 
of Aviation Medicine research program on the 
development of psychiatric screening devices for 
selection of flying personnel. Relation of the 
present problem to the general program. 

W. H. Hortzman. Clinical assessment of selected 
test protocols: Experimental design, procedures, 
and major findings. 

C. N. Corer. Clinical intuition in the process of 
judgment and the theoretical framework used by 
the clinician. 

Z. A. Piotrowski. The problem of latent person- 
ality characteristics in clinical predictions and 
the continuity of the personality through time. 


SYMPOSIUM: COGNITIVE THEORY AND 
PERSONALITY FUNCTIONING 


9 :50-11:50 A.M., Tuesday, Presidential Room, 
Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Division 12. See Division 12’s 
program. ) 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND 
BUSINESS MEETING 
8:00 P.M., Tuesday, Pan-American Room, Mayflower 
Kart M. Chairman 
SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER. Some European Psycho- 
logical Laboratories—1951. 
SYMPOSIUM: CONCEPTUAL TRENDS 
1:40-3:40 P.M., Wednesday, Ballroom, Mayflower 
SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER, Chairman 


Participants : 
Francis W. Irwin. Motivation. 
Rocer G. Barker. Child psychology. 
Rosert M. Gacné. Human skills. 
Mitton E. Haun. Counseling and guidance. 


SYMPOSIUM: CLINICAL AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL PSYCHOLOGY—THE AP- 
PLICATION OF EXPERIMENTAL 
METHODS TO CLINICAL 
MATERIALS 


8 :40-10:40 A.M., Thursday, Williamsburg Room, 
Mayflower 
Participants : 

Hans-Lukas Teuser, Chairman. Controlled stud- 
ies of therapeutic efficacy. 

HA.Lpor ENGER Rosvo.p. The logic of electroshock 
and operative therapies: Experiments on animals 
and men. 

D. O. Hess. The assumptions of “psychosomatic 
medicine” and some contradictory evidence. 

JosEPHINE SEMMEs. Sensory organization and dis- 
turbance in animals and men. 


SYMPOSIUM: RECENT ADVANCES IN 
THE PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY OF 
THE AUTONOMIC NERVOUS 
SYSTEM 


2:40-4:40 P.M., Thursday, Williamsburg Room, 
Mayflower 
Participants : 

Joun I. Lacey, Chairman. Some problems in the 
measurement and interpretation of somatic re- 
sponses. 

Rosert B. Mano. The problem of symptom mech- 
anisms in psychiatric patients. 

Cuester W. Darrow. Autonomic-cortical relation- 
ships. 

E.izaABeEtH Durry. Degree of activation: Its na- 
ture and significance. 

M. A. WENGER. Critical discussion. 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY I 
8 :40-9 :40 A.M., Friday, Chinese Room, Mayflower 
Rospert Leeper, Chairman 


8:40 a.m. Reciprocal fostering of two inbred mouse 
strains and its effect on the modification of in- 
herited aggressive behavior. EM1L FREDERICSON, 
Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory. 

PROBLEM : An experimental test of the hypothesis that 

the personality of the parent can be transmitted 

through social interaction with the offspring. 
suBjEcts: A total of 103 mice, representing two 

highly inbred strains, were used. Of this total, 43 

animals were of the strain C57BL/10Jax (highly ag- 
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gressive in competition over food), and 60 animals 
of the strain BALB/cScJax (noncompetitive). Males 
and females were equally represented. 
PROCEDURE: C57 and C mice were reciprocally fos- 
tered at birth. When a given litter attained the age 
of 30 days after birth, tests were given investigating 
the effects of the foster parent upon the aggressive- 
ness of the foster offspring. The testing technique in- 
volved the elicitation of competitive fighting over 
food, both under conditions of previous 24-hour food 
deprivation and when not deprived. Control studies 
on the behavior of young mice with respect to their 
natural parents were also performed. 
RESULTS : It was found that the highly competitive be- 
havior of the C57BL young (N = 33) was not modi- 
fied in any discernible manner by the experience of 
having been raised in the presence of noncompetitive 
C Albino parents. It was observed that the C57 young 
would challenge their C Albino foster parents and 
cause them to adopt the C57 fighting pattern. C Al- 
bino mice (N=48) raised by highly competitive 
C57 parents retained their noncompetitive pattern of 
behavior. 
concLusions: The obtained results suggest that the 
transmission of aggressive and nonaggressive be- 
havior from parent to offspring, in mice, is deter- 
mined by hereditary rather than social-environmental 
variables. No generalization of these findings can at 
present be attempted. 

The experiment was performed with the assistance 
of Nancy Gurney. 

This investigation was supported by a research 
grant from the National Institute of Mental Health, 
U. S. Public Health Service. 


8:55 a.m. Interocular transfer of a visual motor 
task in normally reared and “hood-reared” ‘ring 
doves. ARTHUR I. S1eceL, New York University. 

PROBLEM: Interocular transfer interests psychologists 

because this phenomenon bears upon theories of cere- 

bral function. The bird is an adequate animal within 
which to study this transfer owing to the lack of 
known connections between each eye and the ipsi- 
lateral optic tectum. Interocular transfer in birds de- 
prived throughout life of visual form definition would 
confirm theories of the “field” variety, e.g., Lashley, 

Kohler. Lack of transfer by these birds would con- 

firm theories which postulate that transfer takes place 

via hypothetical intracerebral pathways which are 
dependent for their development upon past experience, 

e.g., Hebb. 

suByEects: 24 “hood-reared” ring doves; 12 controls. 

PROCEDURE: Prior to the opening of their eyes, the 

experimental doves were hooded with a plastic, trans- 
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lucent, nonselective headdress which allowed their 
retinae to be stimulated by brightness differences, but 
which prevented visual form definition. After prelim- 
inary training to jump from a perch to the horizon- 
tal, a hole was cut in their hoods so that vision medi- 
ated by one upper hemiretina was possible. Using a 
modified Lashley jumping apparatus, the birds were 
then trained on a circle-triangle discrimination. On 
reaching the criterion, the eye used in training was 
covered, and test for transfer to the contralateral eye 
made. Using this method, tests for transfer were made 
from the right to the left eye, from the left to the right 
eye, and from the right to both eyes. The procedure, 
aside from the manner of rearing, was identical for 
the controls. 

RESULTS: The normally reared doves showed imme- 
diate transfer. The doves reared without specific vis- 
ual form definition did not show immediate (100%) 
transfer. They did, however, demonstrate some trans- 
fer. More transfer was shown from a single eye to 
both eyes functioning simultaneously than from a sin- 
gle to a contralateral eye. 


9:10 a.m. An experimental study of configurational 
dynamics. Hernz WERNER and SEyMour Wap- 
NER, Clark University. 

PROBLEM: This study deals with those dynamic char- 
acteristics of perception which have been variously 
called “demand qualities,” “physiognomic qualities,” 
etc. For example, people experience in a right (left) 
profile of a face a dynamic directional quality to the 
right (left). These phenomenological descriptions re- 
quire experimental test. It is hypothesized that under 
appropriate conditions figures with a left-directional 
dynamics will be perceived relatively more to the left 
than figures with right-directional dynamics. 

PROCEDURE: In a darkroom, luminescent rectangles, 

triangles (apex left and right), face profiles (left and 

right) were placed in the fronto-parallel plane so that 
the fixated left (right) edge was directly in front of 

S (objective median plane). S’s task was to move 

the figure so that it appeared straight ahead, i.e., in 

the apparent median plane. Forty Ss were tested un- 
der 10 experimental conditions. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The hypothesis was veri- 

fied. Statistically significant shifts of the position of 

the figure—indicated by the position of the apparent 
median plane—were obtained. The direction of shift 
was found to be a function of the directional dynamics 
of the test figure. 

These findings are interpreted in terms of object- 
body relations within the sensory-tonic field theory of 
perception. (Slides) 
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9:25 a.m. An interpretation of the development of 
perceptual set in S-R terms. Detos D. WicKENs, 
The Ohio State University. 

This paper is an attempt to handle in S-R terms 
the type of perceptual phenomena illustrated in the 
experimental studies on the acquired distinctiveness 
of cues, wherein the subject develops response biases 
toward or against certain classes or dimensions of 
stimuli. 

A typical experiment illustrating this phenomenon 
is one in which the subject learns responses to stim- 
uli in a situation wherein one class of stimuli is rele- 
vant for problem solution and another class is irrele- 
vant. Later the subjects may learn a new problem 
with the previously irrelevant stimulus now relevant. 
Negative transfer effects may be found. 

Using the concepts of continuity learning, stimulus 
generalization of both excitatory and inhibitory po- 
tentials, and response generalization, a typical prob- 
lem is analyzed in S-R terms. 

This analysis generates a number of predictions. 
Some of these predictions conform with known ex- 
perimental results. In other cases predictions are 
made which could readily be put to experimental test. 
(Slides ) 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY II 
9 50-10 :50 A.M., Friday, Chinese Room, Mayflower 
Kart M. DALLENBACH, Chairman 


9:50 a.m. Dark adaptation and apparent motion. 
E. P. Horne and R. T. Saucer, University of 
Florida. (Sponsor, E. P. Horne) 

PROBLEM: The determination of the dependency of 

apparent motion, i.e., beta movement, upon the degree 

of dark adaptation has been explored. 

suBJects: 20 college students, naive as to the prob- 

lem. 

PROCEDURE: After different intervals of dark adapta- 

tion the subjects were asked to observe beta move- 

ment. A preliminary training trial was given each 
subject three weeks before the experiment began. 

Five levels of adaptation were established by remain- 

ing in the completely dark room for 0, 5, 10, 15, and 

30 minutes. Flash rates were 2 and 4 per sec. The 

intensity of stimulation was at a brightness of .505 

millilambert. Optimal beta motion was measured for 

duration and frequency over a period of five minutes. 

Recording was done on a constant speed polygraph. 

The subject pressed the key when beta was observed 

and released key when it disappeared. 

RESULTS: Analysis of variance and ¢ tests show that 

mean length of beta movement is a function of dark 

adaptation time. The number of reversals from beta 


to loss of beta motion increased significantly from 0 
to 10 min. of dark adaptation. Comparisons between 
0 and 15 min. and 0 and 30 min. were also significant. 
concLusions: Degree of dark adaptation influences 
the perception of beta movement. 

10:05 a.m. Familiarity, emotionality, and retinal 
dominance. JEROME COHEN, Antioch College. 
PROBLEM : To determine whether familiarity and emo- 
tionality of verbal stimulus materials are variables 
affecting retinal dominance in the retinal rivalry situ- 

ation. 
suBJECTS: 47 undergraduate psychology students. 
PROCEDURE: The experimental method was stereo- 
scopic projection of two words on equivalent retinal 
areas of the two eyes. This resulted in retinal rivalry, 
first one and then the other word occupying the vis- 
ual field. Two similar experiments were performed: 
(a) In the first, five three-letter words from Thorn- 
dike’s list of 500 most familiar words, and five three 
letter nonsense syllables were the stimulus materials 
(b) In the second, two emotionally threatening words 
were paired with two neutral words. In each study, 
both pairs of stimuli were composed of the same let- 
ters so were of equivalent physical stimulus charac- 
teristics. 

Each subject was given two stimulus pairs. To 
control for eye dominance, each pair was presented 


word f 


twice; on the second presentation, the irst 
shown to the left eye was shown to the right, and 
vice versa. The main experimental measure was the 


at 


1 
} 


total time in a two-minute exposure interval tl 
each of the two competing stimuli was seen 
RESULTS: An analysis of variance performed on the 
data resulted in insignificant F ratios for the variance 
due to the stimulus materials, the two eyes, and the 
orders of presentation. Nonsense syllables were no 
less dominant than familiar words in the retinal ri 
valry experiment. The emotionality of the stimulus 
words also had no measurable effect on dominance, 
since the neutral words were seen a nonsignificantly 
different portion of the exposure time than the emo- 
tional words. 

CONCLUsIONS: These negative results have implica- 
tions for theories of social perception. We conclude 
that dominance in retinal rivalry is stimulus bound 
so that it is unaffected by the so-called directive fac- 
tors. (Slides) 


10:20 a.m. The “autistic” effect of punishment on 
figure-ground perception. Donatp E. 
and Juttan E. Hocuserc, Cornell University. 
(Sponsor, Julian E. Hochberg) 

PROBLEM : Schafer and Murphy reported that previous 

monetary gain and loss partly determined the percep- 
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tion of figure in an ambiguous figure-ground situa- 
tion. Such results would apparently involve pre-per- 
ceptual recognition; however, Rock and Fleck failed 
to support them (although rewards may not have 
been motivationally comparable) and Wallach sug- 
gests that the outline figures used permitted recog- 
nitions of “line” rather than figural form, so that 
solid figures should have been used. The present 
problem is whether with electric shock as punishment, 
rather than questionable monetary rewards, “percep- 
tual defence” can be obtained with solid figures. 
suBJEcTs: 10 introductory psychology students. 
PROCEDURE: Two solid white (B, D), and two black 
(A, C) half-moon “faces” (A and B can mesh at 
the profile to form a full circle, as do C and D) were 
exposed on gray ground (% sec.). Each “face” ap- 
peared 15 times in the training series in which Ss 
learned its “name” as in previous studies; five Ss 
were shocked simultaneously with A and with D, 
the other five with faces B and C. In a test series of 
16, %-sec. presentations of each full circle (A-plus-B, 
C-plus-D) forming a reversible figure, with inter- 
posed presentations of extraneous “set-breaking” fig- 
ures, subjects reported which figure was perceived. 
RESULTS: For the whole test series, shocked faces 
were reported less than unshocked (.01 < p< .02); 
results for A-plus-B, for C-plus-D, and for the first 
16 trials considered separately, are in the same direc- 
tion. Analysis of errors does not suggest a naming 
readiness. 

CONCLUSIONS: The “autism” found by Schafer and 
Murphy can be obtained using shock as punishment, 
and is not restricted to outline figures ; theoretical sig- 
nificance is discussed. 


10:35 a.m. An exploration of “emphasis” factors 
in theatrical stage composition. CArRoL BARNES 
Hocuserc, HerMAN M. Harvey, and JuLran E. 
Hocuserc. Cornell University. (Sponsor, Julian 
E. Hochberg ) 

PROBLEM: Traditional to stage composition is the as- 

sumed efficacy of factors of repetition (line-up behind 

foremost figure), focus (diagonal line-up), and 
strength of area for the achievement of dramatic 
emphasis. 

An experiment was performed to vary these fac- 
tors systematically; controlled investigation of the 
conventional theatrical axioms might achieve not 
only applied prediction and control, but also provide 
additional opportunity for the exploration of complex 
perceptual and social phenomena. 
suBjects: 30 graduate and undergraduate students. 
PROCEDURE: A miniature stage 19 in. wide, 10 in. 
high, and 14 in. deep was viewed from 52 in. for a 
total of 16 2-sec. exposures per subject. Black, ra- 
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dially symmetrical, featureless, wooden “actors” 2% 
in. high were placed in patterns varying in number 
of “actors” and relative position. Presentation order 
was balanced. After each exposure, the subject indi- 
cated (a) location of the “star” of the dramatic action 
and (b) the apparent direction of the “actors’” gaze. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: For the static conditions 
tested, no right-left differences were obtained ; a slight 
superiority (not statistically significant) of down- 
stage over up-stage placement appeared. The effects 
of repetition and focus were statistically significant 
in all cases, as were emphasis shifts accompanying 
transitions between focus and repetition. The stage 
midpoint (the only stage area showing significant 
influence) yielded emphasis when a minimum number 
of “actors” were on stage. Intensive individual in- 
vestigations support the general conclusion that, un- 
der these conditions, configuration of composition 
and mot stage area per se is the primary influence 
in dramatic emphasis. 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY III 
11:00-12:00 M., Friday, Chinese Room, Mayflower 
Cart N. Rexroap, Chairman 


11:00 a.m. Pictorial representations of some adjust- 
ment problems and techniques. Key L. BAaRKLEy, 
North Carolina State College. 

PROBLEM : To present, by use of lantern slides, artists’ 

pictorial interpretations of some adjustment problems 

and techniques. 

MATERIALS AND PROCEDURE: Artists of all ages have 

sought to portray man’s adjustment to his world. The 

rise of psychology, with its many new concepts of 
man’s nature and his techniques of adjusting, has 
created a vast new world of subjects for the artists. 

Psychoanalysis made a particularly rich contribution, 

and has furnished the cartoonist the materials for a 

thousand jibes. 

Within recent years, an American and an European 
psychiatrist have been both artists and physicians. 
The American made pen sketches to show the ap- 
pearance and the experiences of certain patients. 
Schizophrenia, general paresis, delirium tremens, 
melancholia, paranoia, and senile dementia are all 
sketched in delicate detail. The European psychia- 
trist presented her patients in oil paintings. By both 
design and color she sought to portray patients suf- 
fering delusions, hallucinations, despair, isolation, and 
sanctity. Her subjects were schizophrenic and paretic 
patients in an European hospital. 

Dali, the surrealist, has been interested especially 
in presenting interpretations of the dream world. 
Frustration, escape, wish fulfillment, anxiety and fear, 
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disintegration, and remorse are portrayed in his 
highly symbolic manner. 

Cartoonists lave been prolific in their attempts to 

portray adjustment problems and techniques in their 
drawings. Their works will be illustrated here by 
representations of emotional facilitation, rationaliza- 
tion, and fear. 
CONCLUSIONS: 1. The materials presented in this 
report are useful means of showing the nature of 
the adjustment problems and techniques as inter- 
preted by artists. 

2. Some of the pictures may be used to study stu- 
dents’ ability to identify the adjustment problems and 
techniques from observation of the artists’ interpreta- 
tions. 

3. The pictures furnish illustrative materials for a 
nontechnical lecture on adjustment problems and 
techniques. 

4. These artists’ creations may serve as useful 
devices for creating further interest in the study of 
psychology. (Slides) 
11:15 a.m. Failures of television advertising to 

communicate: the use of qualitative content 
analysis of audience response to evaluate the 
effectiveness of television commercials. JosEPH 
C. FRANKLIN, Kenyon Research Company. 

The problem was to identify the types and com- 
binations of types, methods of commercial presenta- 
tion, and methods of product presentation of tele- 
vision commercials as they affect the efficiency of 
advertisers’ communications with televiewers. 

Trained interviewers conducted approximately 
hour-long qualitative interviews with one hundred 
women and fifty men, fairly representative teleview- 
ers. Interviews were tape-recorded for subsequent 
content analysis. 

Informal questioning (but providing comparable 
coverage of material) investigated each respondent’s 
history and general habits of televiewing, degree of 
involvement, program selectivity, level of interest, 
amount of time devoted to televiewing. Specific and 
type program likes and dislikes and program loyalty 
were ascertained. 

Respondents discussed in detail their subjective 
experience with television commercials. Information 
was elicited which would reveal the goals, values, 
and interests which influence respondents’ perceptions 
of television commercials and alterations in them 
through time related to exposure to television com- 
mercials. 

In the foregoing terms the anatomy of commercials 
was examined with reference to attention, continued 
favorable attention, comprehension, feelings and emo- 
tional responses, and effects on purchasing behavior. 


Content analysis identified the characteristics of 
the viewers’ goals, values, and interests which struc- 
tured their perceptions of, and, therefore, the result- 
ant influence on their behavior of television com- 
mercials. Program and commercial interactions were 
also studied. 

Successful 
which could be recalled, that which was recalled 


communication was defined as that 
favorably, and that which positively motivated the 
televiewers in terms of buying decisions. According 
to this definition, the collation of content analysis 
results of individual respondents produced some com- 
mon patterns clearly indicating strengths and weak- 
nesses in the anatomy of television commercials as 
communicators. These will be discussed and specifi 
cally related to the various typical elements of the 
content of television commercials for a number of 
product classes. 
11:30 a.m. The modern 
tions” concerning psychology and psychiatry: a 
preliminary report. Eucene E. Levitt, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 

This paper is based on the writer’s earlier work 
(Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 6, 260) in which it was 
demonstrated that the mystical superstitions of 1925 
are largely extinct today. It was hypothesized at 
that time that a new set of misconceptions has arisen 
and replaced the antiquated ones. Psychiatry and psy- 


prevalence of “supersti- 


chology were offered as potential subjects for these 


modern “superstitions.” 

The present preliminary report shows the results 
of a survey of thirty contemporary misconceptions 
of which twenty-four are concerned directly or indi 
rectly with psychiatry, psychology, and psychoanaly- 
sis. The subjects were 94 middle- and upper-class 
nonprofessionals with a mean educational level of 
13.06 years, and a mean age of 36.0 years. 

It was found that the mean number of misconcep- 
tions per subject was 9.61. 
credence per item was 32. Nineteen of the miscon 
ceptions were accepted by 20% or more of the sub- 
jects. 

“Superstitions” concerning hypnosis, the nature of 


The median percent of 


schizophrenia, the prevalence of neurosis, the rela- 
tionship between blindness and audition, and the 
existence of a truth serum are most widespread. 

Correlations between number of misconceptions be- 
lieved and educational level was — .02, between num 
ber of misconceptions and age, .20. The meaning of 
the correlations is discussed. 

The findings in general parallel those obtained by 
Nixon in 1925 using the set of superstitions cur- 
rently outmoded. This similarity is taken to mean 
that people in general have not become less super- 
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stitious, but that superstitions themselves come and 
go. 

A theoretical view of the frame of reference in 
which superstitions are held and an hypothesis as to 
the nature of the “superstition-prone” individual are 
advanced. 


11:45 a.m. Decline in ESP success as evidence of 
inhibitory position factor. J. G. Pratt, Duke 
University. 

An extensive series of 50,000 trials in an ESP 
test carried out under controlled experimental con- 
ditions were made with a single subject between 
1945-50 by S. G. Soal and his collaborators. In most 
of these tests the subject’s response on each trial was 
limited to a range of five possible choices with a % 
probability of scoring a hit. These records have been 
analyzed to see how the subject’s hits were distributed 
within the sets of 50 responses recorded on a single 
record sheet (two columns of 25 trials each). A cri- 
terion sample of 50 sheets taken from near the mid- 
dle of the series showed the main position effect to 
be a decline in scoring in the first column on the page. 
The difference between the first 10 trials and last 10 
trials gave a critical ratio of 5.22. This effect was 
verified upon 600 additional pages of data extending 
throughout the five-year period of the experiment; 
the decline within the first column on the page in 
this test sample had a critical ratio of 10.50. When 
this decline effect was evaluated in terms of the em- 
pirical variance to see whether there was a significant 
difference in the ESP success itself, a Student’s ¢ of 
9.50 was found (df > 30). 
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This significant falling off in scoring within the 
subunit of the test was examined for possible psycho- 
logical factors contributing to the inhibition of the 
capacity present at the start of the set. An hypothe- 
sis of configurational nature is offered to account for 
the results, one for which there is other supporting 
evidence both from sensory and from extrasensory 
perception. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE DEVELOPMENTAL 
VIEWPOINT IN PERCEPTION 


9:50-11 :50 A.M., Saturday, Congressional 
Room, Statler 


Participants : 

He1nz WERNER, Chairman. The status of genetic 
perception psychology. 

Jan Brue Experimental studies of temporally 
extended perceptual processes and the concept 
of Aktualgenese. 

James L. Framo. A tachistoscopic study of per- 
ceptual development in normal adults. 

LesLig Perceptual processes and devel- 
opment in normal children and adults, and in 
psychiatric patients. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE TEACHING OF 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


9-50-11 :50 A.M., Saturday, Chinese Room, 
Mayflower 


(Co-sponsored with Division 2. See Division 2’s 
program. ) 


DIVISION ON THE TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY 


RESEARCH IN THE TEACHING OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


8 :40-9 :40 A.M., Monday, North Room, Mayflower 
CLaupeE E. Buxton, Chairman 


8:40 a.m. The relation of student achievement in- 
dices of teaching effectiveness and student rating 
of introductory psychology instructors. HaRoLp 
E. Russet: and A. W. Benpic, U. S. Army 
Hospital, Camp Pickett, Virginia, and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

PROBLEM: Barr has pointed out that one area of 

needed research in measuring teaching effectiveness 

is the investigation of the interrelationships among 
different approaches to evaluating instructor ade- 
quacy. Two of the more commonly used approaches 
are by means of student rating of instructors and 


by comparing the achievement levels of the students 
of different instructors. This study was designed to 
discover whether students’ ratings of instructors are 
related to student achievement when the academic 
aptitude of the students is statistically controlled. 

PROCEDURE: A regression equation for predicting in- 
troductory psychology course grades from ACE Q 
and L percentile scores was developed from the data 
of 1103 students. This equation was used to predict 
individual grades for a new sample of 231 students 
taught by five instructors. Rating scale evaluations 
of their instructors were collected from the students 
at the end of the semester on the 14 scales of the 
Miami University Instructor Rating Sheet. Mean 
ratings of the instructors on each scale were cor- 
related (rho) with (a) the ratio for each instructor 
of the number of his students exceeding their pre- 
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dicted grade (plus) to the number achieving a grade 
lower than that predicted (minus), and (b) the alge- 
braic mean of the differences between predicted and 
obtained grades of each instructor’s students. All 
course grading was done on a departmental basis and 
allowed little individual instructor bias. 

RESULTS: Only one of 28 correlations computed was 
significant at the .05 level; a correlation of 0.89 be- 
tween ratios of “plus” and “minus” students and 
Miami Scale 13 (Contribution of Textbook to 
Course). Average of all 28 correlations was 0.16. 
Multiple correlation of ACE scores and course grades 
was 0.47. 

CONCLUSIONS: Only a slight positive relationship was 
found between student achievement indices of teach- 
ing effectiveness in introductory psychology and stu- 
dent rating of instructors. It is suggested that this 
result is attributable to academic aptitude having been 
controlled in this study. 


8:55 a.m. Some factors which may be associated 
with student choice between directive and non- 
directive classes. MaBLE ASHMUS and GERARD 
Haicu, Springfield College. (Sponsor, Gerard 
Haigh) 

PROBLEM: To investigate some of the factors which 
may be associated with students choosing between a 
directive and a nondirective type of classroom ex- 
perience. The factors studied include intelligence, 
academic achievement, major field in college, extent 
of previous experience with both directive and non- 
directive leadership and the student’s perception of 
each of these class types. 

suBJECTS: 160 students enrolled in three sections of 

a required course in child psychology during the win- 

ter quarter of 1952 at Springfield College. 

PROCEDURE: On the first day of class, students were 

presented with a choice between a directive and a 

nondirective type of class, each of which was offered 

concurrently. In the process of making this choice, 
they were asked to respond to a questionnaire which 
called for the following: (a) advantages and dis- 
advantages seen in each type of class, (b) extent 

of previous experience with each, (c) degree of di- 

rectiveness perceived to characterize the preceding 

course in psychology (which all students had had 

and which was taught by the same instructors), (d) 

degree of satisfaction with the preceding course. 

Eighty-one students chose a directive class and 
seventy-nine chose a nondirective class, forming the 
two groups studied. 

Data were then secured from the college registrar 
with respect to current academic index, percentile 
ranking on the ACE Psychological Examination 


taken one year previously and major field. The ma- 
jor fields represented include physical education, 
teacher education, and group work. 

RESULTS: Results will be presented to show which 
of these factors significantly differentiate the students 
who chose a directive class from those who chose a 
nondirective class. 


9:10 a.m. The effects of the use of “participative 
action” groups in a course in general psychology. 
LorrRAINE M. and Jack R. Grips, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. (Sponsor, Jack R. Gibb) 

PROBLEM : To determine the effects of the use of “par- 
ticipative action” as a teaching device in the first 
course in general psychology. 
SUBJECTS: 912 students in general psychology, com- 
prising 11 sections ranging in size from 72 to 98. 
PROCEDURE: Eleven sections of a general psychology 
class were roughly equivalent in sex, age, college- 
major composition, and expectation as to teaching 
method. The sections met three days per week for 33 
weeks. Ten of the sections were taught by tradi- 
tional lecture-discussion methods. The eleventh sec- 
tion was taught by “participative action” methods de- 
veloped and tested in our group dynamics laboratory. 
No formal lectures on course content were given. As 
a background for group discussions the students were 
required to read two standard texts, selected articles, 
and one “psychological novel.” The class activities 
were centered around several subgrouping methods 
designed to increase effective group participation. 
The instructor, who played a constantly diminishing 
role in the decisions and activities of the groups, gave 
training in role playing, group goal setting, problem 
centering, distributive leadership, evaluation of indi- 
vidual performance by intragroup ratings, process 
observing, group selection, evaluation, and revision 
of class activities. Groups were given continual 
knowledge of results of ratings and class evaluations 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Several pre- and post- 
experiment measurements were made on (a) the ex- 
perimental group and (b) one randomly-selected 
control group. Some measures were made on the 
entire group of 912 students. The experimental group 
made statistically significant gains in role flexibility, 
self-insight, leadership and likeability ratings, and 
group-membership skills. These gains were made with 
no apparent loss of 
measured by traditional objective and essay exami- 
nations. 


normal content acquisition, as 


9:25 a.m. 
achievement in the democratic classroom. HENRY 
Cray SmitH and DonaLtp Jonnson, Michigan 
State College. 


An experimental study of attitudes and 
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PROBLEM: How do students evaluate the democratic 
method and what is its effect on achievement and 
attitudes ? 

SUBJECTS: 64 representative students in a general 
psychology class were picked by a democratic atti- 
tude scale and an achievement test. They were di- 
vided into four matched groups of sixteen each. 
PROCEDURES: Two of the groups were taught by the 
democratic and two by the lecture method. The demo- 
cratic attitude scale and achievement test were given 
at the beginning and end of the course. Records of 
participation and sociometric ratings were obtained. 
The students evaluated the interest, significance, and 
other aspects of the course on a rating form. 
RESULTS: Over all, class evaluations were more fa- 
vorable and achievement greater in the democratic 
classes. However, one democratic group was some- 
what less favorable and one significantly more favor- 
able in their evaluations compared to their control 
groups in the lecture classes. The ten students with 
the most favorable evaluations in both democratic 
groups, compared with the ten with the least favor- 
able evaluations, were more democratic in their atti- 
tudes, participated more, were more frequently chosen 
as work associates, but did not obtain as high scores 
on the final achievement test. 

CONCLUSIONS: The two democratic groups had 
slightly higher academic achievement in spite of wide 
deviations from normal classroom procedures. Eval- 
uations of the democratic influenced 
more by the democratic attitudes, aggressiveness, and 
acceptance of the student than by academic achieve- 


classes were 


ment. Recommendations regarding the selection of 
students, incentives, and procedures for increasing 
the effectiveness of the democratic class will be pre- 
sented. 


SYMPOSIUM: NEW APPROACHES 
TO THE FIRST COURSE IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


9:50-11:50 A.M., Monday, North Room, Mayflower 
Wiusert J. McKeacuie, Chairman 


Participants : 
Harry W. Karn and B. von Hatter Gi_mer. A 
basic psychology course for engineering students. 
Ratpo F. Herrer_ine. Report on the Columbia 
College Program in Psychology. 
F. K. Berrien. A case history approach. 
Jack R. Grips. The “participative action” group in 
the first course in psychology. 
R. B. MacLeop. A reactionary’s last ditch stand. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND 
BUSINESS MEETING 


4:00-6:00 P.M., Monday, Pan-American Room, 
Mayflower 


CLAUDE E. Buxton. Unfinished Business. 


SYMPOSIUM: STUDENT-CENTERED VS. 
INSTRUCTOR-CENTERED COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTION 


8 :40-10 :40 A.M., Tuesday, Williamsburg Room, 
Mayflower 


(Co-sponsored with Division 15. See Division 15’s 
program. ) 


SYMPOSIUM: PROBLEMS IN DOCTORAL 
EDUCATION 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Wednesday, Congressional Room, 
Statler 


E. Lowe. Ketty, Chairman 


Participants : 

Bruce V. Moore. The basic doctoral program in 
psychology. 

Victor C. Rarmy. Preparation within the doctoral 
program for service as clinical psychologist. 

C. GILBERT WRENN. Preparation within the doc- 
toral program for service as counseling psycholo- 
gist. 

Raymonp A. KarTZzELL. Preparation within the doc- 
toral program for service as industrial psycholo- 
gist. 

RicHarD S. CRUTCHFIELD. Preparation within the 
doctoral program for service as social psycholo- 
gist. 

HaroLtp SCHLOSBERG. Preparation within the doc- 
toral program for teaching and research in psy- 
chology. 


GROUP DISCUSSION *: NEEDED RE- 
SEARCH IN THE TEACHING 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


8 :40-10 :40 A.M., Thursday, Jefferson Room, 
Mayflower 


C. R. CARPENTER, Chairman 


Discussants: Everett W. Bovarp, B. von HALLER 
GiLMER, RicHarD HusBaNp, WILBERT J. Mc- 
WiLBERT S. Ray, and CLARENCE W. 
YOouNG 

*These informal group discussions are organized 
around more specific problems than are the symposia. 

While each group will include several prepared partici- 

pants, it is not intended that discussion should be lim- 

ited to them. 


| 
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GROUP DISCUSSION: WHAT SHOULD BE 
THE CONTENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
COURSES FOR MEDICAL 
STUDENTS? 


11 :00-1 :00 P.M., Thursday, Jefferson Room, 
Mayflower 
Louis D. Conen, Chairman 


Discussants: DonaLp B. Linpsiey, IvAN N. MENsH, 
and G. K. YacorzyNsk1 


GROUP DISCUSSION: HOW CAN DOC- 
TORAL CANDIDATES BE TRAINED 
IN THEORY CONSTRUCTION 
IN PSYCHOLOGY? 


1 :40-3 :40 P.M., Thursday, Room 260, Mayflower 
SIGMUND Kocu, Chairman 


Discussants: WiLL1AM K. Estes, Donatp O. HEsp, 
H. and KENNETH W. SPENCE 


GROUP DISCUSSION: PROVIDING PRAC- 
TICUM TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


4:00-5:00 P.M., Thursday, Jefferson Room, 
Mayflower 


B. Wess, Chairman 


GROUP DISCUSSION: TEACH’NG AIDS 
FOR PSYCHOLOGY COURSES 


8 :40-10 :40 A.M., Friday, Jefferson Room, Mayflower 
ELIzABETH B. Chairman 


Discussants: Emity M. F. Cooper, HERBERT SoREN- 
son, and Ricwarp P. Youtz 
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GROUP DISCUSSION: THE INITIATION 
OF A JOURNAL ON THE TEACHING 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


11 :00-1:00 P.M., Friday, Jefferson Room, Mayflower 
Howarp G. MILer, Chairman 


Discussant: Ropert H. Knapp 


SYMPOSIUM: TEACHING OF 
INTRODUCTORY SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Friday, Chinese Room, Mayflower 


(Co-sponsored with Division 9. See Division 9’s 
program. ) 


SYMPOSIUM: THE TEACHING OF 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


9 :50-11 :50 A.M., Saturday, Chinese Room, 
Mayflower 


(Co-sponsored with Division 1.) 
Dona.p M. Jonnson, Chairman 


Participants : 

Irwin A. Berc. Clinical needs and experimental 
training. 

B. BucGetsx1. The place of experimental 
psychology in the curriculum. 

RicHarp H. HENNEMAN. Training in experimental 
psychology for human engineering research. 

DonaLp W. MacKinnon. Experimental psychody- 
namics. 

Frep D. SHerFievp. Basic training in experimental 
psychology. 


DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


MOTIVATION I 
8 :40-9 :40 A.M., Monday, East Room, Mayflower 
Grecory A. Kimsie, Chairman 


8:40 a.m. The effect of the hunger and thirst drives 
upon exploratory behavior. K. C. MoNTGOMERY, 
Cornell University. 

PROBLEM: Is the amount or the orderliness of ex- 

ploratory behavior affected by the hunger or the 

thirst drive? 

suBJECTS: 24 female rats of the Wistar strain, about 

100 days old. 8 Ss were assigned at random to each 


of three groups, a hunger group (M), a thirst group 
(T), and a control group (C). 

PROCEDURE: On days 1 through 7 Group H was placed 
on a 7-gm. maintenance diet, Group T was given 1 hr. 
of water per day, and Group C was allowed free ac- 
cess to both food and water. On day 5 all Ss were per- 
mitted to explore freely, for 5 min., a symmetrical, 
enclosed Y-maze constructed from 24-in. arms. On 
day 6 and on day 7 the rats were exposed to the maze 
for 10 min. The number of 12-in. sections explored 
per minute and the order of section explorations were 
recorded for each S on each day. 


4 
4 
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RESULTS: (a) Groups H and T do not differ in 
amount of exploratory behavior. Group C, however, 
exhibits a significantly greater amount of exploratory 
behavior (.01 level) over the three days of maze- 
exposure than either of the other groups. (b) There 
are no differences among groups in orderliness of 
exploratory behavior: on the average, over the three- 
day exposure period, each group entered three dif- 
ferent maze-arms consecutively 68% of the time, a 
value significantly greater than chance (.001 level). 
CONCLUSIONS: The hunger and thirst drives tend to 
decrease amount of exploratory behavior, but do not 
influence its order characteristics. The theoretical sig- 
nificance of this conclusion is discussed. (Slides) 


8:55 a.m. Running wheel activity and water dep- 
rivation. WuiLt1AM S. VERPLANCK, Harvard 
University. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the relationships between 
certain conditions of food and water deprivation and 
running wheel activity. 
suBJecTs: 32 albino rats (16 Hisaws and 16 Wis- 
tars). 
PROCEDURE: Four groups of four Hisaw albinos each 
were employed. The animals were housed in the living 
compartments of Wahman activity wheels which were 
set up in a humidity and temperature stabilized room 
on a 12-hr. light-dark cycle. All animals were admit- 
ted into the activity wheels for one hour at the same 
time of day on each of 20 consecutive days, and the 
number of revolutions turned daily during this hour 
was measured. On each day, the period of activity was 
followed by one hour of free eating and drinking, at 
the end of which all uneaten food was removed. On 
the following day, during the hour immediately before 
the activity period, the four groups received differen- 
tial treatment, as follows: Group W—access to water, 
no food; Group O—no water, no food; Growp FW— 
access to both water and food; Group F—access to 
food, no water. The experiment was then repeated on 
four groups of four Wistar albino rats. 

RESULTS: The number of revolutions made daily in- 

creased over the full 20-day period for three of the 

four groups. The average number of turns per day 

over the 20 days was as follows: Group W—200; 

Group O—309; Group FW—70; Group F—200. The 

same relationships held throughout the 20 days of 

the experiment. In the repetition of the experiment, 

which was run in order to verify these results on a 

much more active and commonly used strain of ex- 

perimental animal, these relationships were again 
found, but the mean number of revolutions was con- 
siderably greater. [Preceding work has shown that 

Group F animals are thirsty; ie., if they had had 

access to water, instead of an activity wheel, during 
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the hour after differential treatment, they would have 
drunk a relatively large quantity of water.) It may 
now be concluded that the state of “thirst” produced 
by feeding previously food-deprived rats is correlated 
with a very low level of running activity, but that 
one hour of water deprivation increases significantly 
the level of running activity of food-deprived rats. 
Strain differences are emphasized. (Slides) 


9:10 a.m. The effects of stomach distension on the 
hunger drive in the albino rat. Neat E. MIL_er 
and Marion L. Kessen, Yale University. 

PROBLEM: Previous studies show that milk injected 
directly into the stomach produces a prompt reduc- 
tion in hunger. In these studies an injection of iso- 
tonic saline was a control for the volume of milk in- 
jected but not for the amount of stomach distension 
produced. This is because saline leaves the stomach 
faster than milk. The purpose of the present study 
was to isolate the effects of stomach distension by 
inflating a balloon inside of the stomach. 
suBJEcTsS: 6 albino rats with plastic fistulas and bal- 
loons in their stomachs. 
PROCEDURE: Hungry rats were trained to press a bar 
to secure a drop of enriched milk. After overlearning, 
the bar-pressing was reinforced only at 3-min. inter- 
vals. Then two plastic fistulas were sewn into the 
stomach of each rat, one for the injection of milk 
and the other terminating in a rubber balloon which 
could be inflated with air. After postoperative recov- 
ery and retraining, the effects of the following treat- 
ments were tested: (a) 14 cc. of milk injected directly 
into the stomach, (b) 14 cc. of air injected into the 
stomach balloon and remaining there throughout the 
test trial, and (c) a control with no injection of milk 
or air. Immediately after these treatments the rate of 
bar-pressing, periodically reinforced by milk, was 
measured for a period of 30 minutes. Each animal 
was given all of the treatments; the sequence was 
balanced. 
RESULTS: Inflation of the stomach balloon produced a 
decrement in rate of response; injection of milk pro- 
duced a still greater decrement. The effects of both 
of these treatments (compared with the control) were 
statistically reliable but the difference between them 
was not. 

CONCLUSION: Moderate stomach distension can re- 

duce, or interfere with, hunger. (Slides) 


9:25 a.M. Reinforcement of a habit by intravenous 
injection of glucose after each response. HAROLD 
Coppock, University of Oklahoma. 

PROBLEM : Can the probability of a head position of a 

hungry rat be increased by accompanying this posi- 

tion with continuous injection of glucose? Will di- 


rect reduction of caloric tissue-need reinforce a habit 
in the absence of the usual secondary reinforcements 
accompanying consummatory responses of chewing, 
swallowing, and digesting ? 

SUBJECTS: 32 male albino rats, 240 to 460 grams each. 
PROCEDURE : Following deprivation of food for 3 days, 
each rat was restrained in a snugly-fitting cage, with 
head and tail protruding. Under local anesthetic, the 
caudal vein was exposed at base of tail. A 23-gauge 
needle was inserted proximally and sutured in place. 
Rat was then placed with head between vertical beams 
of infrared light so that horizontal flexion of head to 
either side actuated the photoelectric relay on that 
side. 

Responses were recorded for 10 min. One photo- 
relay was then connected to an electromagnetic valve 
controlling flow of fluid from a reservoir four feet 
above needle. During the next 90 minutes, fluid could 
flow through valve and into blood system of rat as 
long as head was turned toward nonpreferred side. 

Sixteen rats were “reinforced” by 10% dextrose in 

physiological saline and sixteen by saline. 
RESULTS: Relative to the saline group, the glucose 
group showed progressive increase in mean per cent 
preference for reinforced side. Group differences dur- 
ing the last 30 minutes were significant at .01 level. 
concLusions: Although results appear consistent 
with need-reduction theory of reinforcement they 
are believed to be more compatible with results of 
other experiments in this series if seed-reduction and 
elicitation of (consummatory?) responses are con- 
sidered two special cases of S-R contiguity learning. 
Further comparison of the reinforcing effects of 
changes in internal environment and changes in ex- 
ternal environment awaits investigation of the role 
of gustatory and alimentary effects of glucose in- 
jection. (Slides) 


SENSORY I 


8 :40-9 :40 A.M., Monday, Pan-American Room, 
Mayflower 


CLARENCE H. Granam, Chairman 


8:40 a.m. Cerebral mechanisms in taste discrimina- 
tion. R. M. Benyamin and C. PFAFFMANN, 
Brown University. 

The region of the rat’s cerebral cortex concerned 
in gustatory discrimination was located by the com- 
bined use of physiological and behavioral methods. 
The probable locus of such a region was determined 
from the evoked cortical potentials elicited by elec- 
trical stimulation of the chorda tympani and glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves. The area giving rise to these po- 
tentials was located on the posterior orbital surface 
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just above the rhinal fissure and measured approxi- 
mately 2 X 3 mm. in size. Changes in the aversion 
thresholds for quinine solutions were studied after 
ablating this region. The two-bottle choice method 
with varying concentrations of quinine solutions was 
employed. Of 14 experimental animals, 11 showed 
postoperative elevation of thresholds varying from 3.5 
to 273 times. In all but 3 cases the aversion thresholds 
returned to preoperative levels after a period of three 
months. Of 9 control animals with lesions of varying 
size in other cortical areas, only 2 showed elevation 
of threshold, 2 and 2.5 times respectively. Two of 
these control animals suffered almost complete bilat- 
eral removal of the cortex except for the presumed 
taste area. Three of 8 control animals with no corti- 
cal ablation showed an elevation of thresholds on re- 
test of 2, 2, and 11.5 times respectively. Histological 
reconstructions of the brains for all animals are be- 
ing carried out but are not yet completed. The evi- 
dence indicates that the region to which the chorda 
tympani and the IX nerves project is concerned in 
the discrimination of taste solutions. 

This research was supported by the Office of Naval 
Research, Project NR 140-721. (Slides) 


8:55 a.m. The stimulus for vibratory and repeated 
tactile intensity. CHarLes R. Porter, Yale Uni- 
versity. (Sponsor, Lloyd H. Beck) 

PROBLEM: This study attempted to find whether the 
amplitude, velocity, acceleration, force, impulse, work, 
action, or power developed across an area of skin in 
contact with a mechanical oscillator was highly cor- 
related with vibratory and repeated tactile intensity 
in man. 

SUBJECTS: 4 trained subjects were used. 

PROCEDURE: The stimulator was a steel stylus rigidly 

attached to the armature of a commercial vibration 

generator which produced forces up to fifty pounds 
and amplitudes up to % in. The stylus protruded 
through a circular hole in a steel plate, over which 
the subject placed his left index finger; thus the area 
stimulated formed a clamped circular membrane. The 
motion of the stylus was continuously monitored by 

a seismic-type velocity pickup, from whose voltage 

output the other physical dimensions of skin motion 

could be computed. 

The subjects compared the sensation intensity asso- 
ciated with a given velocity at one frequency to the 
sensation intensity associated with another velocity 
at a second frequency. The comparisons, made in 
terms of fractionation, bisection, and equation proce- 
dures, involved thirteen frequencies between two and 
1,000 cycles per second. Extraneous cues were elim- 
inated by means of blindfolds, white noise, and vibra- 
tion isolation. 
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RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The psychophysical scales, 
based on approximately 34,000 comparisons by the 
four subjects, were in good agreement. The data in- 
dicated that for frequencies between two and 300 cps 
the mechanical dimension of skin motion most highly 
correlated with vibratory and repeated tactile in- 
tensity was the force developed across the skin. A 
theory which accounted for the results at all fre- 
quencies between 2 and 1,000 cps postulated that the 
stimulus was the force developed across two sets of 
receptors of differing mechanical impedance. Iden- 
tity in the stimulus for vibratory and repeated tactile 
intensity suggested that touch and pallesthesis con- 
stitute a single modality. (Slides) 


9:10 a.m. Angular displacements of the eye during 
prolonged fixation. L. A. Riccs and J. C. ArmM- 
INGTON, Brown University. 

PROBLEM: Visual acuity is usually measured under 
conditions of more or less prolonged exposure of the 
test object. Since the eye is never completely at rest, 
it becomes important to determine the relative im- 
portance of tremor and other involuntary movements 
upon the measured values of acuity. In the present 
experiments, involving improved and validated tech- 
niques of recording, the average extent of eye move- 
ments is determined for intervals of time during 
maintained fixation on a stationary test object. 

METHOD: The subject wears a contact lens and at- 

tempts to fixate on a single point in the visual field. 

Light reflected from a plane mirror on the contact 

lens is used to produce a tracing on continuously 

moving photographic film. Such tracings provide an 
indication of eye movements occurring over an ex- 
tended period. 

RESULTS: The average extent of eye movement is 

plotted as a function of time interval. It is found that 

eye movements are of little practical importance for 
intervals of less than one msec. For longer intervals, 
there is increasing probability that the eye will move 
through specified angles. From these data it may be 
concluded that a considerable number of foveal cones 
are involved in normal fixation. 

This research was conducted under Contract N7 
onr-35802 between the Office of Naval Research and 

Brown University. (Slides) 


9:25 a.m. Further determination of monocular 
movement parallax thresholds as a function of 
field size and speed of stimulus movements. 
RicHarp T. Zecers, S.J., Fordham University. 

Graham and his co-workers, together with Zegers, 
obtained experimental data pointing to a rise in the 
threshold values for monocular movement parallax 
as the rate of stimulus movement increased. In the 


present work—using the same apparatus as previously 
reported, employing five trained subjects, a range of 
15 rates of stimulus movements (from .28 to 34 de- 
grees per second), and four sizes of viewing field 
(subtending visual angles from 3.58 to 14.96 de- 
grees), no such rise in threshold values was found. 
The data have been submitted to analysis of variance 
and the effects of sitbjects’ variability, field size, and 
rate of stimulus movement determined. These data 
are used as the basis for a reconciliation of the Gra- 
ham and Zegers findings with the present work and 
for a further analysis of the various cues which are 
involved in the perception of depth by means of 
monocular movement parallax. Evidence has been ob- 
tained to support the listing of the following cues as 
important factors in this type of depth perception, 
(a) direct and immediate perception of depth, (b) 
relative motion between stimulus objects, (c) prior 
entrance into or exit from the field by one of the 
stimulus objects and (d) a peculiar type of appar- 
ent motion of the stimulus objects in the third dimen- 
sion which seems related to the phenomenon of re- 
versible figures. 


MOTIVATION II 
9 :50-10 :50 A.M., Monday, East Room, Mayflower 
Frep D. SHEFFIELD, Chairman 


9:50 a.m. The effect of regulating food intake on 
hunger following electroconvulsive shock in rats. 
ALLAN F. Mirsky and H. Encer Rosvotp, Yale 
University. (Sponsor, H. Enger Rosvold) 

PROBLEM: What is the effect of electroconvulsive 
shock on hunger? 
suBJECcTS: 22 male albino rats of the Sprague-Dawley 
strain who were approximately 160 days old at the 
time of shock. 
PROCEDURE: The animals were divided randomly into 
two main groups. Group I consisted of eleven animals 
kept at 85% of weight, five of whom received ten 
electroconvulsive shocks. These rats received bar- 
pressing training for food on partial reinforcement. 
Bar-pressing scores as measures of hunger were ob- 
tained for all animals in five 20-min. tests preshock, 
four such tests during shock, and in ten tests post- 
shock. The rats in group II (VN =11) were allowed 
to feed ad lib. throughout the course of the experi- 
ment, five receiving a course of ten electroconvulsive 
shocks. Group II received no bar-pressing training, 
the measure of hunger being amounts of food eaten 
daily. In addition, activity measures (revolving 
drums) were obtained on all animals. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The shocked rats kept 

at 85% of weight showed a reliable increase (at the 
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1% level) in hunger as measured by bar pressing 
and subsequent ad lib. feeding tests. This increase 
could not be explained in terms of concomitant in- 
creases in activity level. The shocked animals allowed 
to feed ad lib. ate significantly less food for 10 days 
postshock. The interpretation was made that electro- 
convulsive shock has two different effects on hunger : 
decreased hunger if the animals are kept at 85% of 
weight. This finding has relevance for previous stud- 
ies of the effect of shock on maze performance and 
can be used to reconcile differences between the find- 
ings of different workers. (Slides) 


10:05 a.m. The effect of magnitude of reward on 
maze learning. ErNest Furcutcott, University 
of Tennessee. 

PROBLEM: Previous investigators using a runway or 
a single-unit T-maze have found that rate of learn- 
ing is a function of the magnitude of the food re- 
ward. This study was designed to vary the amount 
of reward in a more complex learning situation. 
suBJECcTS: 130 albino rats. 
PROCEDURE: Following preliminary training all ani- 
mals were given one daily trial in a two-unit linear 
alley T-maze while under a 22-hr. food deprivation 
schedule. Thirty-seven animals received a 2,500-mg., 
26 a 250-mg., 34 a 75-mg., 22 a 20-mg., and 11 con- 
trols a 0-mg. food reward in the goal box. Each ani- 
mal was tested until it had reached a criterion of three 
consecutive errorless trials ; however, all training was 
discontinued at the end of 25 trials. 
RESULTS: Rate of learning measured in terms of aver- 
age number of errors per trial, number of animals who 
had reached the learning criterion and the average 
number of trials that it took to reach this criterion 
were similar for all rewarded groups, but varied sig- 
nificantly from the control group. However, the run- 
ning speeds for the two larger reward groups differed 
significantly from the speeds of the two smaller re- 
ward groups. 

CONCLUSIONS: In complex learning situations rate of 

acquisition is not a function of the magnitude of a 

positive reward, even though performance speed is 

affected by the size of the reward. The data are thus 
not in agreement with the results obtained in simpler 
types of learning; however, they do support partially 

Hull’s revised postulates. (Slides) 


10:20 a.m. The effects of noxious stimulus intensity 
and duration during intermittent reinforcement 
of escape behavior. MicHaEL Kapian, Columbia 
University. 

PROBLEM: If a response regularly terminates a nox- 

ious stimulus on each occasion of its presentation, 

we may speak of the regular reinforcement of an 


escape response. Under intermittent reinforcement, 
however, termination may be contingent upon the 
respofise occurrence following a specified duration 
of noxious stimulation. 
In this experiment, 
schedules were employed, and the white rat’s bar- 
pressing rate under aversive light was determined as 
a function of (@) six intensities (25, 103, 169, 493, 
892, and 2149 footlamberts) at a .5-min. duration 
and (b) seven durations (0.2, 0.5, 1.0, 2.0, 3.0, 4.0, 
and 5.0 minutes) under a brightness of 169 foot- 
lamberts. 
suBJECTS: 11 male Wistar albino rats, maintained 
under ad lib. feeding in a darkened room. 
PROCEDURE: (a) All rats were trained to stand on a 
two-rod perch, 41 in. above the floor and 7% in. 
below a ground glass ceiling of an enclosed chamber. 
The glass was the bottom of a lamp housing, and a 


intermittent reinforcement 


bar projected into the chamber at perch level, % in 
away from the front rod. (6) All rats received 42 
sessions of regular reinforcement, during which each 
bar-press in light (169 footlamberts) terminated it 
for 1.1 minutes. (c) During additional sessions, under 
intermittent reinforcement, intensities were varied for 
six of the rats, durations for five. Each rat received 
an average of 15 training sessions under each of the 
six intensity values or seven duration values, and the 
order in which these conditions were presented dif- 
fered for each animal. (d) Each experimental session 
was approximately 25 minutes long. 

RESULTS: (a) The curve relating rate of escape re- 
sponding to noxious stimulus intensity appears to 
pass through a maximum between 103 and 493 foot 
lamberts. (b) The curve relating rate of escape re 
sponding to noxious stimulus duration is a decreas- 
ing monotonic function. (Slides) 


10:35 a.m. 
effect of conflict. Epcar L. 
University. 

Predictions based on an hypothesis that conflict 


Experimental studies of the motivational 
LoweE.L., Harvard 


produces drive were tested with white rats on a 
straight runway discrimination apparatus. Animals 
were trained to run on a lighted or dark runway to 
obtain food or to avoid a buzzer. Choice was between 
two 5-ft. runways on either side of a central starting 
box. Measures were taken of running speed, latency, 
and activity. After the discrimination was well estab- 
lished, conflict was introduced by presenting combina- 
tions of positive and negative cues to approximate 
approach-approach, approach-avoidance, and avoid- 
ance-avoidance conflicts. 

The conflict-drive hypothesis leads to the prediction 
that conflict, defined as the simultaneous evocation 
of incompatible response tendencies, would lead to an 
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increase in drive. It was assumed that the demonstra- 
tion of the drive increase would depend on an inter- 
action between the increased drive and the direc- 
tional tendencies elicited by the cues that produced 
the conflict. 

Results of the tests indicate that, as measured: 

1. Approach-approach conflict produces  signifi- 
cantly faster running speed and no change in latency. 

2. Avoidance-avoidance conflict produces signifi- 
cantly longer latency and a slight, although not sig- 
nificant, decrease in running speed. 

3. Approach-avoidance conflict produces faster run- 
ning speed and no change in latency. 

The implications of these findings for conflict the- 
ory are discussed. (Slides) 


SENSORY II 


9 :50-10 :50 A.M., Monday, Pan-American Room, 
Mayflower 


Lorrin A. Riccs, Chairman 


9:50 a.m. Light adaptation in the human eye as 
measured by the electroretinogram. Ropert M. 
Boynton, Brown University. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the retinal basis of the 

time course and spatial locus of light adaptation. 

METHOD: Three subjects with normal vision were 

used. Direct-coupled amplification was employed to 

obtain continuous records of potential differences be- 
tween the forehead and a corneal electrode supported 
by a contact lens. After 45 min. preliminary dark 
adaptation, test flashes were delivered at various in- 
tervals after the onset of an adapting stimulus; re- 
sponses to both adaptation onset and test flash were 
recorded. The adapting stimulus was varied in wave 
length, area, and intensity; test flashes of small area 

(3° to 7°) and various intensities were employed. 

RESULTS: (a) The sensitivity of the retina, as evalu- 

ated by the height of the b-wave component of the 

test flash response, decreases markedly within .15 sec., 
reaches a minimum within .6 sec., rises to a maximum 

(still well below the dark-adapted level) after 3-5 

sec., and then declines very slowly and steadily for 

2 to 8 min. (b) There is a high correlation between 

the response-producing and adaptive capacities of 

stimuli, regardless of area or wave length. (c) At- 
tempts to “adapt out” specific peripheral mechanisms 
result instead in a general retinal adaptation. 

CONCLUSIONS: (a) The time course of light adapta- 

tion, measured with the ERG, parallels certain psy- 

chophysical and physiological (optic nerve) data. 

(b) The ERG to small stimuli has previously been 

shown to result primarily from stray light which 

stimulates vast peripheral regions. Stray light now 


appears equally important in adaptation. This is of 
particular significance with respect to the notion of 
a general level of retinal adaptation to stimuli of lim- 
ited extent. (Slides) 


10:05 a.m. The effect of high intensity and short 
duration versus low intensity and long duration 
of intermittent pre-exposure upon human dark 
adaptation. F. A. Mote and ELeanor C. REED, 
University of Wisconsin. 

The recovery of dark adaptation was measured 
after two durations of pre-exposure to continuous 
light and after two conditions of intermittent light. 
For the continuous condition the durations were 60 
and 180 sec. and the intensities were 140, 280, and 
560 mL. For both intermittent conditions a cycle of 
light and dark lasted one second; the ratios of 
light-to-dark per cycle were and 
Yee (to take %-% as an illustration, the light 
was on for % sec. and off for % sec. in one cycle). 
The total quantity of light was the same for all con- 
ditions; for one intermittent condition the intensity 
was the same as for the continuous but the duration 
was varied; for the other, the duration was the same 
but the intensity was varied. 

All measurements were made with a Hecht-Shlaer 
adaptometer. The right eye was used and fixation was 
7° nasally. The pre-exposure light was white, cover- 
ing about 35° visual angle; the threshold testing 
stimulus was blue and subtended 5° visual angle. All 
pre-exposures and test measurements were made 
through a 2-mm. artificial pupil. Two subjects were 
used. 

The two main results are: (a) On the whole, the 
dark adaptation curves obtained after the continuous 
pre-exposure and those after the intermittent con- 
dition of the same duration but higher intensity are 
similar, despite the 16 to 1 variation in intensities. 
(b) When the continuous curves and those for the 
same intensity but longer durations are compared they 
are dissimilar, the more so the shorter the light-time 
in the light-dark ratio (i.e., the longer the duration). 
As the amount of light-time decreases the initial 
threshold of dark adaptation is lower and the rate of 
recovery of dark adaptation is more retarded. (Slides) 


10:20 a.m. A study of the relationship between 
scotopic visual acuity and acuity at photopic and 
mesopic brightness levels. JosePpH ZEIDNER, 
Jutius E. and Donatp A. Gorpon, 
Personnel Research Section, AGO, Department 
of the Army. 

PROBLEM: The classical visual acuity-brightness func- 

tion shows mean acuity at varying brightness levels. 

The approach in the present study was somewhat 
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different. By correlating acuity scores at various 
brightness levels, description may be made of the con- 
sistency of individual rankings from level to level. 
This problem is related to the interest of the Army 
in developing an operational test to predict night 
visual performance to be administered at a mesopic 
brightness level. It is also of theoretical interest in 
relation to the physiological functioning of the recep- 
tors at various brightnesses. 

SUBJECTS: 16 staff members of the Personnel Re- 
search Section selected to show a wide range of 
scotopic acuity scores were employed as subjects. 
Age range was from 24 to 44 years, median age 31 
years. 

PROCEDURE: Scotopic acuity was measured with the 
Army Night Vision Tester. Brightnesses ranged from 
3.51 to 5.26 micromicrolamberts. Mesopic and pho- 
topic acuities were measured with various wall chart 
tests, and targets used in a modified Ortho-Rater. 
Brightness levels ranged from 6.03 to 10.60 log micro- 
microlamberts. Ail testing was conducted with cor- 
rected vision. For mesopic levels, initial dark adap- 
tation time was ten minutes. Testing began at the low- 
est brightness level and progressed through a total of 
eight increasingly higher brightness levels. An adap- 
tation period of 15 to 30 seconds was provided at 
each level before testing was initiated. 

RESULTS: Scotopic acuity scores yielded moderate 
positive correlations with the photopic acuity scores 
and substantially higher correlations with mesopic 
acuity scores. The stability of individual differences in 
scotopic acuity was demonstrated by the magnitude 
of these correlations based upon tests taken a year 
apart. Age did not contribute spurious covariance to 
the vision variables. These relationships indicate the 
feasibility of developing mesopic tests sufficiently pre- 
dictive of night vision ability. 


10:35 a.m. Effect of retrochiasmal lesion upon vari- 
ability of the absolute visual threshold. Howarp 
P. Kriecer, New York University College of 
Medicine. (Sponsor, Morris B. Bender) 

Hecht demonstrated that only five to fourteen 
quanta at the retina were the stimulus for the absolute 
visual threshold event in normal subjects. He con- 
cluded therefore that variation in the frequency of 
arrival of quanta at the retina and not biological 
variation determined threshold variability. 

In this study, the variability of the absolute visual 
threshold was examined in six patients. Ophthal- 
moscopically the retina appeared normal in each case. 
Routine perimetry disclosed homonymous hemiano- 
pia indicative of retrochiasmal pathology. However, 
examination of these “blind” fields in complete dark- 
ness with luminous targets showed presence of some 


wn 


function. For example, the mean visual threshold 
after 40 min. in the dark was raised 500—1,500 times 
(4ml.) in four cases, but was within normal limits 
in two. In all six cases, threshold variability was 
significantly increased. In the two cases with normai 
thresholds, variability declined to normal as the peri- 
metric defect cleared. 

The foregoing observations are difficult to inte- 
grate into Hecht’s theory. If random arrival of quanta 
were the essential determinant of threshold varia- 
ability, then raising stimulus intensity should reduce 
variability by increasing the frequency of arrival of 
quanta at the retina. In four cases, to reach the 
threshold, stimulus intensity had to be raised 500- 
1,500 times, yet 
creased. In cases with normal mean absolute thresh- 
olds, the variability gradually 
even though the same stimulus intensity was always 
used. 

The apparent disagreement between our data and 
Hecht’s 
variability in our cases to retrograde effects upon 


variability was significantly in- 


increased declined 


theory might be resolved by attributing 
retinal photochemistry, or assuming threshold varia 
bility in brain injured to be differently determined 
than in normals. 
availability of neurons might be more parsimonious, 
particularly since the mean and variance of the ab 
solute visual threshold were found to be independent 
functions in this study. (Slides) 


However, Crozier’s concept of the 


MOTIVATION III 


11:00-12:00 M., Monday, East Room, Mayflower 


Jupson S. Brown, Chairman 


11:00 a.m. The role of motivational level in simple 
trial-and-error learning. GERALD ROSENBAUM, 
Epwarp J. PICKERING, and Rocer B. WILLson, 
Wayne Gerald Rosen- 
baum ) 

PROBLEM: The experiment was designed to study the 


University. (Sponsor, 


effect of two motivational levels upon the acquisition 
of a simple motor reaction when competing reaction 
tendencies have previously been equated. It was 
hypothesized that high drive would produce greater 
learning of the initial competing responses and slower 
learning of the “correct” response. The latter hy- 
pothesis is generated by the observation that incre- 
ments in response strength for a “correct” response 
and decrements for an “incorrect” response tend to be 
smaller at more advanced stages of learning. 
suBJECTS: 28 college students. 

PROCEDURE: Subjects received equal practice in mak- 
ing a simple motor reaction either to the right or left 
side in response to a signal light located in the ap- 


; 
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propriate direction. A neutral central light was then 
presented and subjects were required to learn which 
of the two responses would turn out the light. High- 
drive instructions emphasized the importance of the 
experiment, while low-drive instructions stressed its 
routine nature. Reaction latency, errors, and trials to 
criterion were employed as measures of learning. 
RESULTS: The high-drive group exhibited faster re- 
actions and more learning during the initial training 
trials on the alternate responses. In learning the 
“correct” response, their learning curves rose more 
slowly but reached the same limit as the low-drive 
group. High-drive showed significantly 
poorer performance on the test trials in mean re- 
latency, errors, and trials to 
criterion. 

CONCLUSION: It was concluded that motivation may 
serve to impede learning in situations involving com- 
peting reaction tendencies of equal strength. The 
results are discussed in terms of learning theory and 
implications for approach-approach conflict and ego- 


subjects 


action number of 


involved learning are cited. (Slides) 


11:15 a.m. Performance at “zero” hunger drive as 
a function of habit strength and degree of dep- 
rivation before satiation. MircHett M. Ber- 
KUN, Yale University. 

PROBLEM: To study the nonreinforced performance of 
a habit after the hunger used during learning is 
satiated, as a joint function of (a) the number of 
reinforced training trials (habit strength) and (b) 
the degree of food deprivation immediately preceding 
satiation. 
suBjectTs: 70 male albino rats. 
PROCEDURE: Hungry animals were trained to press a 
bar to get food. Three groups received respectively 
1, 3, or 6 consecutive daily sessions, each of 70 
regularly reinforced trials. Each group was divided 
into 2 subgroups, one of which had more food dep- 
rivation than the other. On the day following the 
last training session, all animals were fed until they 
consistently refused proffered food, and were then 
immediately given a 23-min. nonreinforced session 
with the bar. Latency, rate, and resistance to ex- 
tinction were measured. 

RESULTS: 1. While being satiated, rats with Jess dep- 

rivation ate reliably more than those with more 

deprivation. 2. The procedure for the less-deprived 
rats trained for one day virtually duplicated that used 
by Koch and Daniel, and the results were the same, 

i.e., almost no responses. 3. For the less-deprived 

animals, speed of responding and resistance to ex- 

tinction were increasing functions of the number of 
training sessions. All differences were statistically 


reliable. 4. For the more-deprived animals, the same 
comparisons yielded flat curves which crossed the 
curves for the less-deprived animals. In the group 
trained for one day, the more-deprived animals gave 
reliably more responses than the less deprived ani- 
mals; in the 6-day group, the more-deprived animals 
gave reliably fewer responses than the less-deprived 
group. 

CONCLUSIONS: Increased deprivation before satiation 
tends to increase the performance under satiation of 
a weak habit and decrease the performance under 
satiation of a strong habit. (Slides) 


11:30 a.m. Food preferences as a function of the 
method of measurement. Error STELLAR and 
Ropert A. McCreary, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and School of Aviation Medicine. 

PROBLEM: To compare the preferences of rats for 
glucose and for sodium chloride under three con- 
ditions : the single stimulus situation and two variants 
of the two-bottle choice situation. 
SUBJECTS: 18 male rats. 
PROCEDURE: Concentrations of glucose and sodium 
chloride covering the range of the rat’s preference and 
aversion were used. (a) Each rat was tested in the 
single stimulus situation under 15 hr. of water dep- 
rivation and were allowed one concentration of 
salt or sugar or of plain water each day. (b) Then 
they were tested in a two-bottle choice situation in 
which each concentration of sugar or salt was paired 
with water for a 24-hr. period. The concentration was 
changed each day. (c) Finally, they were tested in a 
situation in which each concentration of salt was 
tested with every other salt concentration and each 
concentration of sugar was tested with every other 
sugar concentration. At selected times, continuous 
records of the drinking of animals were made with 
the drinkometer. Also esophageal fistulas were pro- 
duced in four animals and they were retested on se- 
lected parts of the three series described above. 
RESULTS: In the case of glucose, the maximum pref- 
erence shifted from 5% to 10% to 20% when they 
were tested by methods 1, 2, and 3 respectively. Checks 
showed that this result was not due to the order in 
which the three methods were used. Maximal salt 
preference showed no shift when the three methods 
were used, but stayed consistently around 8%. The 
fistulated animals gave essentially the same results as 
the normal animals. 

CONCLUSION : An interpretation will be offered to show 

that these results may be accounted for by the fact 

that oral and gastric factors interact differently (a) 

in the three methods described and (b) in the cases 

of glucose and sodium chloride preference. (Slides) 
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11:45 a.m. Water ingestion as a function of pre- 
vious food and water deprivation. OcpEN Linps- 
LEY and S. VerpLanck, Harvard 
University. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the influence of different 
combinations of food and water deprivation upon 
water ingestion. 
sUBJECTS: 32 albino rats (16 Hisaws and 16 Wistars). 
PROCEDURE: The animals were housed in a humidity 
and temperature controlled room with a standard 
light-dark cycle. They were put on a feeding schedule 
of free access to water with one hour of food a day 
for 15 days pre-experimental weight stabilization. 
On the 25 experimental days the animals received 
the following treatment: All groups had 21 hours 
access to water, without food, followed, for a one- 
hour period, by: for Group W—access to water, no 
food; for Group O—no water, no food; for Group 
I’ W—access to both water and food; for Group F— 
access to food, no water. All animals then ran down 
a runway to .5 cc. of tap water. The twenty-third 
hour of the day, for all groups, was spent with free 
access to water and no food. The water ingested 
during this hour was measured. During the twenty- 
fourth hour, all rats had free access to both food and 
water. 

RESULTS: The water-satiated, 22-hour food-deprived 

rats (Group W) drank 1 cc. of water in the measur- 

ing hour. The animals with one hour of water and 

22 hours of food deprivation (Group O) drank about 

2 cc. in the next hour. The water- and food-satiated 

animals (Group FW) ingested about 4 cc. The ani- 

mals that had been food deprived and were then 

given free access to food, but no water (Group F), 

drank about 11 cc. 

Water dependent upon 

previous food deprivation as well as on water dep- 


CONCLUSION: ingestion is 


rivation. Food-deprived water-satiated rats which 
are given one hour of food access and water dep- 
rivation will drink approximately five times as much 
water as rats that have been just water-deprived for 
an hour. Strain differences and the relation of water 
ingestion to runway latencies and response times as 


measures of a water drive are discussed. (Slides) 


BRAIN FUNCTION 
11 :00-12:00 M., Monday, Chinese Room, Mayflower 
Harry F. Hartow, Chairman 


11:00 a.m. An exploratory study of the relation- 
ship between subcortical lesions and emotional 
behavior in the albino rat: The septal area of 
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the forebrain. Waite J. H. Nauta and Josern 
V. Brapvy, Army Medical Service 
School. (Sponsor, Joseph V. Brady) 
This report describes an exploratory experiment on 


Graduate 


the acquisition and retention of a conditioned emo- 
tional response (CER) and on the general emotional 
reactivity of albino rats with subcortical lesions. The 
CER consisted of crouching, immobility, and def- 
ecation in a “grill box” upon presentation of the 
conditioned stimulus, a clicking noise, which, afte 
3 min. duration, was reinforced by the unconditioned 
stimulus, a mildly painful shock delivered through the 
grill. 

Sixteen male albino rats were divided into three 
groups. In Group I (4 animals) lesions were pro 
duced in the septal forebrain area prior to con 


ditioning. In Group II (6 animals) lesions were 


produced in the septal forebrain area following con- 


ditioning. Group III was conditioned and served a 
controls. 

Conditioning of all turee groups was begun 3 days 
after operation of Group I. The CER was established 
in all animals by 6 pairings of clicker and shock 
distributed throughout a 10-day period. No significant 
difference in rate of acquisition appeared among the 
three groups. 

On the day following the 6th conditioning tria 


Group II was operated, and tests for retention of the 


CER were begun in all animals of all groups three 


evident in Groups I and III (all animals crouched, 


defecated, and remained completely immobile during 


gnincantiy dim! 


clicker), the CER appeared si 


in Group II (all animals moved about somew! 
only two defecated during clicker 
Pre- and postoperative ratings of 
havior were obtained for Groups II and III using 
Significant and dramatic 


scaie. signin 


a seven-item 
mediate postoperative increases in emotional re- 
activity will be illustrated by motion pictures. 

The relationship between the extent and locatior 
of the lesions (histological verification), the magni- 
tude of the changes in emotional reactivity, and the 
degree of diminution in retention of the CER will b 
discussed. (Slides) 

11:15 a.m. Weight and size judgments in somesthe- 
sis after penetrating injury to the brain. SIDNEY 
WEINSTEIN, New York University College of 
Medicine. 

PROBLEM: Impaired ability to judge weights on sup- 

ported or unsupported hands has been considered the 

most frequent after-effect of parietal lobe lesion in 
man. More recent data, however, suggest a surprising 
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resiliency of this function when affected or normal 
hands are tested singly; by contrast, simultaneous 
stimulation of both hands (bilateral testing) was 
reported to reveal significant constant errors between 
the hands. Thus far, no data exist comparing the 
effects of bilateral simultaneous and successive stimu- 
lation. The present study provides such data for 
normal and brain-injured subjects. 

SUBJECTS: 60 men with battle injuries of the nervous 
system; subdivided into four groups (15 each): (a) 
men with penetrating brain injury, history of sensory 
symptoms, and present tactile deficit of the hand; (b) 
brain injury but no history or present signs of 
sensory deficit; (c) without brain injury but with 
peripheral nerve lesion of the arm; (d) without brain 
injury but with peripheral nerve injury of the leg 
(controls). 

PROCEDURE: Stimulus objects were two identical brass 
cylinders placed on the supported hands, simultane- 
ously or successively (intervals from 0.1 to 5 sec- 
onds) by solenoids, automatically controlled through 
electronic timers. Subjects judged, in the “intensity 
series,” whether objects on the “affected” hand were 
heavier or lighter than on the “normal” hand, and in 
the “extensity series” whether larger or smaller. 
RESULTS: Successive bilateral testing revealed sig- 
nificant constant errors for weight judgments between 
affected and normal hands for both brain-injured 
groups, but not for the groups with peripheral injury. 
Group 1 (brain injury and sensory deficit) signifi- 
cantly overestimated weights on the affected hand; 
Group 2 (brain-injured without sensory deficit) sig- 
nificantly underestimated them. Successive size judg- 
ments revealed similar but less pronounced trends. 
Simultaneous bilateral testing also gave similar re- 
sults except that the brain-injured group with sensory 
deficit significantly underestimated the size ‘of the 
stimulus object. (Slides) 


11:30 a.m. A study of the functions of visual areas 
I and II in the cat. HrrosnH1 Opo1r and WILLIAM 
D. Nerr, University of Wisconsin and University 
of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: Through the use of modern electrophysio- 

logical methods, considerable new information has 

been added recently to our knowledge of the organiza- 

tion of the visual areas of the cerebral cortex. In the 

present study this new information was used in an at- 

tempt to extend our understanding of the neural basis 

of visual discrimination. 

SUBJECTS: 4 adult cats. 

PROCEDURE: Ocular reflexes, movement perception, 

distance perception, size discrimination, and size 

constancy were tested before and after bilateral 
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ablation of visual area I, visual area II, or visual areas 
I and II. 
RESULTS: In animals with visual I or with visual II 
selectively ablated, little or no loss could be demon- 
strated in the visual tests following the recovery 
period. The size discrimination habit was lost by 
both groups. More trials were required for relearning 
than for original learning preoperatively. In size 
constancy test trials no loss could be demonstrated in 
these animals. 

Severe defects or complete loss in all visual tests 
except those of the visual reflexes occurred after 
complete bilateral ablation of visual areas I and II. 


(Slides) 


11:45 a.m. Form and brightness discrimination of 
the cat after selective ablation of the cortical 
visual areas. WILLIAM Ropert THompson, Mc- 
Gill University. 

PURPOSE: The purpose of the experiment was to ex- 

plore the functions of visual I and II and remaining 

cortical visual areas in the suprasylvian gyrus as 
defined in the cat by the evoked potential method. 

PROCEDURE: 8 cats were used; 4 were trained pre- 

operatively and tested postoperatively, and 4 were 

tested postoperatively only; 11 pattern discriminations 
and 6 brightness discriminations of varying degrees 
of difficulty were given to the animals. Criterion was 
set as 18 correct choices out of 20. Operations, all 

bilateral, were as follows: visual I was ablated in 3 

cats, visual II in 3 others, and in another visual II 

plus the suprasylvian gyrus. In the last cat, visual I 

and II were removed together. Cortical tissue was 

removed by suction. 

RESULTS: In one visual I and one visual II cat, no loss 

could be demonstrated in either pattern or brightness 

discrimination. The other two visual I and the other 
two visual II cats retained an ability to discriminate 
simple but not complex patterns. Brightness discrimi- 

nation was not affected. The animal with visual II 

and the suprasylvian ablated showed no greater loss 

in discrimination than the visual II cats. The visual 

I and II animal showed only elementary optic reflexes. 

CONCLUSIONS: From the above results, we may con- 

clude: (a) within the limits of testing, visual I and 

II duplicate each other functionally, as well as elec- 

trically. Either may subserve pattern and brightness 

discrimination, though removal of both results in al- 
most complete blindness, (b) the suprasylvian loci, 
while adding little to visual functioning if a consid- 

erable amount of cortex remains intact, may be im- 

portant in mediating residual visual function when 

they alone remain after visual I and II have been 
ablated. (Slides) 
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LUNCHEON AND MEETING OF 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


12:15 P.M., Monday, Room 237/8, Mayflower 


PERCEPTION I 
1:40-2:40 P.M., Monday, East Room, Mayflower 
James J. Chairman 


1:40 p.m. Effect of asymmetrical figural stimulation 
on the apparent median plane and its relation to 
hemianopic disturbances. Jan H. Bruett, Clark 
University. (Sponsor, Heinz Werner) 

PROBLEM: This paper deals with shifts in the ap- 
parent median plane induced by asymmetrical figural 
stimulation. Asymmetrical stimulation is defined as 
stimulation by a figure which extends to one side of 
fixation. The shifts of the apparent median plane ob- 
served in our subjects will be related to spatial dis- 
placements found by W. Fuchs in hemianopics. 
PROCEDURE: Twelve experiments, 24 Ss in each, 
were carried out. The general procedure was as fol- 
In a darkroom, a luminescent figure was pre- 
sented with its left (right) edge in the objective 
median plane. This edge was fixated and adjusted to 
the apparent median plane. The experiments differed 
with respect to the shape of figures used, the lumi- 
nosity of the figures, their complexity, etc. The com- 
mon feature of all twelve experiments was that they 
provided for evaluation of the effect of asymmetrical 
figural stimulation on the apparent median plane. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Under the various con- 
ditions of the experiment the apparent median plane 
was displaced away from the objective median plane 
and toward the center of the figure. Moreover, the 
larger the horizontal extent of the figure, the greater 
the shift. These results were consistent throughout 
and highly significant (p < .01) in each of the twelve 
experiments. 

Our results show striking correspondence to patho- 
logical phenomena described by Fuchs in his classical 
studies on hemianopsia. This close correspondence 
is understood on the basis that asymmetrical figural 
stimulation induced under experimental conditions in 


lows: 


normals exists in hemianopics as a consequence of 
their pathological condition. 

That displacements of the apparent median plane 
can take place under such widely differing conditions 
as obtain with normals and hemianopics gives sup- 
port to the notion that general principles are involved. 
Such principles will be discussed. (Slides) 


1:55 p.m. Texture and the perception of slant. 
Howarp E. Gruser and W. Crawrorp CLarK, 


259 
Queen’s Howard E. 
Gruber ) 

This study is an experimental test of the hypothesis 
that the perceived slant of a textured surface varies 
directly with the coarseness of the stimulating tex 
ture, when the gradient of texture density is held 
constant. 


University. (Sponsor, 


Incidentally, verification is provided for 
recent work showing that a gradient of texture density 
can produce an impression of slant in the absence of 
other cues. 

The subjects were 12 university students. 

The apparatus consisted of a well-textured surface, 
presented at various slants and viewed through a 
reduction screen, and a comparison object which O 
adjusted until it appeared to have the same inclination 
as the slant of the stimulus surface. The coarseness 
of the texture of the stimulus surface was varied by 
altering its distance from O. The stimulus was pre- 
ented at four distances and at three slants. Each O 
made 10 judgments at each position, and the order 
of presentation of the positions was different for each 
O. The aperture of the reduction screen was choset 
so that O could not see the edges of the stimulus sur- 
face. A headrest was used, and all judgments were 
monocular. 

The results showed that different gradients of tex- 
ture density produced different impressions of slant 
But, for a given gradient, perceived slant decreased 
as the texture became finer, even though the ir 
units composing the textured surface were clearly 
visible at all times. The rate of decrease can be ex 
pressed as a function of the retinal image size of the 
individual units of texture, or of the number of units 
of texture included in a given visual angle. An ade- 
quate theory of slant perception must consider the 
fact that these properties of a visual surface may 
vary while the gradient of texture density is held con- 
stant. (Slides) 


2:10 p.m. Influence of visual stimulation on kines- 
thetic figural after-effects. Ropert Jarre, New 
York University College of Medicine. 

PROBLEM: Figural after-effects have been demon- 

strated for vision and kinesthesis. No data exist on 

after-effects across modalities, e.g., influence of inter- 
current visual stimulation on kinesthetic size judg- 
ments. The present study provides such data. 

SUBJECTS : 20 normal adults (10 experimentals and 10 

controls). 

PROCEDURE: The method of Kohler and Dinnerstein 

was used in modified form. All subjects rubbed one 

hand along an aluminum strip, two inches in width, 
and judged its width by finding the subjectively 
equal width on another strip, of graduated width 

(“scale”), held by the other hand. Following an initial 


| 
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judgment (“standardization”), all subjects were re- 
quired to rub their hand again along the two-inch 
strip for one minute (“stimulation period”). After 
that, a second width judgment was obtained, in the 
same fashion as the first. The experimental group 
wore goggles which restricted their field of vision to 
a black screen, on which they saw a vertical strip of 
white paper. During the standardization period, the 
strip displayed visually was two inches wide; the 
subjects looked at this strip while comparing (by 
kinesthesis) standard aluminum strip and aluminum 
“scale.” During the stimulation period, while the 
subjects rubbed their hands again along the two-inch 
strip, the paper strip (displayed visually) was either 
one or four inches wide. 
RESULTS: The control group (blindfolded) made equal 
kinesthetic width judgments before and after the stim- 
ulation period. The experimental group significantly 
underestimated the width of the aluminum standard 
following stimulation periods in which the four-inch 
paper strip was visually displayed; following display 
of the one-inch strip, they tended to overestimate the 
standard. 

concLusions: Available physiological theories of 

figural after-effects postulate a relatively circum- 

scribed “electrotonic” change within specific cerebral 
sensory systems (visual cortex, somatosensory cor- 
tex). The present results, demonstrating effects across 
modalities, require a different theoretical approach. 

(Slides ) 

2:25 p.m. The development of differential word 
recognition. Donatp G. Forcays, Human Re- 
sources Research Center, Randolph AFB. 

PROBLEM: In recent experimentation designed to in- 

vestigate the accuracy of tachistoscopic recognition of 

words placed in the right and left peripheral’ fields 
of vision, it was found that subjects recognized sig- 
nificantly more words placed in certain parts of the 
right visual field than in corresponding parts of the 

left. The results were felt to be confirmatory of a 

hypothesis of a selective retinal training arising from 

the reading situation. To obtain further evidence con- 
cerning this hypothesis a developmental study of word 
recognition was undertaken. 

suBJEcT: 144 students ; twelve from each of the school 

grades 2 to 10 and from the first three college years. 

PROCEDURE: Twenty common 3- and 4-letter English 

words (taken from an elementary reader) were pre- 

sented tachistoscopically to the student subjects. The 
stimulus words were presented in random order to 
the left or right of central fixation. Subjects, words, 
and direction of words from the fixation point were 
arranged in a latin square for each school grade level 
group of twelve subjects. Frequency of recognition 
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for any one group could then be determined for each 
visual field apart from particular subject or particular 
stimulus words. 

RESULTS: Four groups were obtained by a combina- 
tion of data from various of the grade levels: (a) 
second to the fourth grades; (b) fifth to the seventh 
grades; (c) eighth to the tenth grades; and (d) first, 
second and third college years. Recognition scores of 
words presented to the left and to the right of fixation 
were compared for these groups. Total recognition 
score was found to gradually increase from the lower 
to the higher education groups. Better recognition of 
words presented to the right of fixation over the left 
was found for the two higher education groups. 
About equal right-left recognition was found for the 
two lower education groups. 

CONCLUSIONS: The results support the hypothesis of a 
selective retinal training arising from the reading 
(educational) situation. They are inconsistent with 
the theory of a general equipotentiality in vision. 


PERFORMANCE FACTORS I 


1:40-2:40 P.M., Monday, Pan-American Room, 
Mayflower 


Cart P. Duncan, Chairman 


1:40 p.m. Decremental factors associated with dis- 
tribution of rotary pursuit practice. R. B. Am- 
mons, L. and C. H. AMmons, University 
of Louisville. (Sponsor, R. B. Ammons) 

PROBLEM: To determine the relationship for rotary 

pursuit between amount of previous massed or dis- 

tributed practice and amounts of temporary work 
decrement, warm-up decrement, and permanent work 
decrement. 

suBJEcTs: 128 girls from the eleventh and twelfth 

grades. 

PROCEDURE: Ss practiced 90 min., then were tested for 

20 min. Half practiced under each of two conditions: 

(a) cycles of 10 min. work, 20 min. rest (massed 

practice); (b) cycles of 1 min. work, 2 min. rest 

(distributed practice). Half of each of these practice 

groups were then switched to the other condition dur- 

ing the test period. The groups can be identified as 

follows: (a) 10-20, 10-20; (b) 10-20, 1-2; (c) 

1-2, 1-2; and (d) 1-2, 10-20. 

RESULTS: Means by 20-sec. trials were calculated for 

each of the four groups, and the variance of the scores 

during the 20-min. test period was analyzed. It was 
found that: (a) large amounts of temporary work 

decrement developed during massed practice; (6) 

with increasing proficiency a slight decrease was ob- 

served in amount of temporary work decrement de- 
veloped; (c) essentially no permanent work decre- 
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ment appeared during practice, both as estimated 
during practice and as measured during the test 
period; (d) warm-up decrement decreased as a func- 
tion of number of times practice had been resumed 
after a rest; (e) there was an interaction between 
practice and test condition, with Ss performing bet- 
ter when tested in the same condition as that in which 
they had practiced. 

CONCLUSION: Learning theories predicting a per- 
manent work decrement paralleling temporary dec- 
remental effects of massing of practice apparently 
must be revised. 


1:55 p.M. Rotary pursuit performance as a function 
of initial level of ability. Jack A. Apams and 
BRADLEY REYNOLDS. Human Resources Research 
Center, Lackland AFB. 

PROBLEM: Analysis of available data suggested that 
interactions between initial level of ability and learn- 
ing variables might exist. In the study reported the 
interaction between individual differences and dis- 
tribution of training on the rotary pursuit has been 
investigated. 
SUBJECTS: 960 basic trainee airmen at Lackland AFB. 
PROCEDURE: Two groups of 480 subjects each were 
differentiated on the basis of intertrial rest. Trials 
were 20 sec. in duration with either 5 or 60 sec. 
intertrial rests. Twenty trials comprised a session 
with 30-min. rest between sessions. Massed subjects 
were given four sessions and distributed subjects were 
given three sessions. 

Upon completion of this study subjects in each 
group were stratified into deciles on the basis of their 
cumulative scores for the first five trials. 

RESULTS: Distributed group: Results indicate that 

rate of acquisition and final level of performance are 

positively related to initial level of ability. No marked 
interaction was found between initial level of ability 

and the form of the acquisition curves. There is a 

tendency for loss of proficiency between sessions with 

highest and lowest level groups. With intermediate 
level groups there is no consistent loss and never any 
gain between sessions. 

Massed group: Rate of acquisition and final level 
of performance are positively related to the initial 
level of ability. Performance curves during the first 
session tend to be linear for the low decile groups 
while high decile groups show performance curves 
with marked negative acceleration. For all sessions 
after the first, the lower decile groups show greater 
between session reminiscence. Amount of warm-up 
decreases with the number of sessions with the rate of 
decrease being greater with higher decile groups. 
CONCLUSIONS: There is interaction between distribu- 
tion of practice and initial level of ability. Gains over 


rest and warm-up decrement are related to the initial 
ability level of the subject. (Slides) 


2:10 P.M. 
in a simple work task with variation in force re- 


Decrement and recovery from decrement 


quirements and duration of a single rest. INA 

McD. Bivopeau and Epwarp A. BiLopgau, Hu- 

man Resources Research Center, Lackland AFB. 
PROBLEM: To investigate decrement and recovery over 
rest as functions of unit-response effort requirements 
and duration of interpolated rest 
suBJECTS: 250 basic trainees at Lackland AFB 
PROCEDURE: The 
yielding decrement in cranking rate with continuou 


apparatus was a manual crank 
practice. 

The design employed 25 factorial combinations for 
five degrees of force requirements (work-load) per 
response and five durations of interpolated rest 


1 
WOTK 


The schedule involved: (a) continuous 
4’; (b) rest of variable duration; and (c) continuous 
work for 3’ with the prerest work-load. Revolutions 
per successive 20” (trials) were recorded. 
RESULTS: 1. Prerest: Between-load differ 
cranking rate were evident in the first trial and were 
stabilized by the third trial. 

2. Recovery with rest: The difference between the 
first postrest trial and the final prerest trial was an 
increasing function of rest, for recovery measured in 


terms of cranking rate or horsepower conversions 


3. Work-load recovery: Cranking-rate rec 
showed no relation to work-load while horsepower 
recovery increased with re g wor a 

4. Postrest: 

a. Between work-load terence in cranking 
rate (rest constant) remained essentially 


throughout the final 3’ period. 

b. Between-rest comparisons indicated more rapid 
decrement in cranking rate with increasing rest. All 
rest groups (work-load constant) appeared to be 
approaching the same asymptote. 

CONCLUSION: The data appear most consistent with 
an interpretation of equal energy expenditure, time 


equal, for the several work-loads. (Slides) 


2:25 P.M. 
plemental information given at two levels of prac- 
tice upon the acquisition of a complex motor 
skill. Epwarp A. Brtopeau, Human Resources 
Research Center, Lackland AFB. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effects of an extra on- 

target indicator on a complex perceptual-motor rang- 

ing and tracking task (Pedestal Sight Manipulation 

Test). In view of the exceedingly difficult on-target, 

off-target discriminations involved, an extra on- 


Some effects of various degrees of sup- 
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target indicator might well serve to enhance perform- 
ance. 

suBJects: 60 airmen without previous testing ex- 
perience from Lackland AFB. 

PROCEDURE: Supplementary on-target information was 
provided the S on 0, 50, or 100% of 40 trials, dis- 
tributed over four days, by automatically reddening 
the target whenever all sighting responses were mo- 
mentarily correct. During a test period (Days 4 and 
5), groups having had 50 or 100% red-target treat- 
ments were given 0; groups given 0% were then 
given either 0, 50, or 100% red-target treatments. 
RESULTS: The treatment affected ranging, the most 
difficult component of the total task, but not tracking. 
Group 100% was markedly superior to 0%. Group 
50% alternated between the performance of Group 
100% and 0% depending upon the presence or ab- 
sence of the extra cue. 

When the extra cue was removed from the situa- 
tion, performance fell abruptly to the level of the 0% 
control. When the extra cue was added to the situa- 
tion late in practice, performance improved progres- 
sively to the level of Group 100% which had the 
red-target treatment throughout. 

CONCLUSION : Since there was no transfer it was con- 
cluded that the extra cue was necessary for aug- 
mented ranging responses. Further, the results clarify 
the dangers of imputing certain reinforcing and gen- 
eralization properties to on-target indicators. (Slides) 


PERCEPTION II 
2 :50-3 :50 P.M., Monday, East Room, Mayflower 
M. E. BitTERMAN, Chairman 


2:50 p.m. The role of consonant-vowel transitions 
in the perception of synthetic stop consonants. 
Louis J. GeRSTMAN, PrerRE DELATTRE, ALVIN 
M. LiperMAN, and FRANKLIN S. Cooper, Has- 
kins Laboratories, N. Y. C., University of Penn- 
sylvania, and University of Connecticut. (Spon- 
sor, Alvin M. Liberman) 

PROBLEM: In spectrographic pictures of the region 

where consonant and vowel join one commonly sees 

shifts in the frequency positions of the vowel form- 
ants. These frequency shifts, often called “transi- 
tions,” are quite evident, especially in the second 
formant, but their role in the perception of speech has 
not been determined. This report describes an attempt 
to determine the extent to which these transitions are 
cues for the perception of the stop consonants. 
suByects: Undergraduate students, linguists and pho- 
neticians. 

PROCEDURE: For the voiced stops, eleven second- 

formant transitions, varying in extent and direction 
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of frequency shift, were synthesized for each of seven 
vowels. These were coupled with first formants found 
previously to give a voiced effect, and recorded from 
the pattern playback, a machine on which synthetic 
spectrograms may be converted into audible signals. 
The 77 sounds thus formed were presented in ran- 
dom order for aural identification as b, d, or g (Test 
I). With suitable changes in the first formants, com- 
parable sounds were presented as voiceless stops, to 
be identified as p, t, or k (Test II). 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSION: There was significant 
agreement among subjects in identifying synthetic 
stops which differed (for any given vowel) only in 
the direction and extent of the second-formant onset 
transition. Thus these transitions can be cues for the 
perception of the stops. 

The identification of a given transition varied ac- 
cording to the adjoining vowel, an extreme case be- 
ing that of a transition which was identified as d be- 
fore one vowel and as g before another. It would ap- 
pear then that the syllable is the appropriate acoustic 
unit for perception of the stop consonants. (Slides) 


3:05 p.m. Shifts in binaural direction finding pro- 
duced by training under abnormal stimulus con- 
ditions. RicHarp Harvard University. 

PROBLEM : Experiments have demonstrated that direc- 
tional localization of a sound source depends upon 
both binaural stimulation and the inertial forces act- 
ing upon the body of a listener. Movement of the 
head, relative to a source, causes these stimuli to 
covary in a manner partly determined by the ana- 
tomic positions of the ears. If the ears are, in ef- 
fect, displaced from their normal positions, what ef- 
fects upon direction finding will be produced by 
prolonged exposure to the abnormal covariation be- 
tween the acoustic and inertial stimuli? 

SUBJECTS: 9 male students with normal hearing. 

PROCEDURE: During training (exposure) each S wore 

(and heard via) two electronic hearing aids whose 

microphones were fixed in positions simulating a 22° 

displacement of his aural axis about the vertical axis 
of his head. Measurements were taken of the angle at 
which he “centered the sound” before and after pe- 
riods of training. Two types of training were used: 

(a) Natural training—each of 3 Ss wore the appa- 

ratus in their normal environments for seven hours. 

(6) Controlled training—each of 6 Ss walked a fixed 

triangular path, at a constant speed, for one hour in 

each of two sessions. Measurements were taken at 
20-min. intervals. A stationary source, in the direc- 
tion of the translational movements of the head, con- 
tinuously emitted filtered clicks at 60 per sec. The 
aural axis was displaced so as to keep the sound lead- 
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ing in the right ears of half of the Ss, in the left ears 
of the other half. 

rESULTS: After (a) (natural training) the subjects 
reported doubling of the source. The separation of 
the two “centered directions” was approximately 
equal to the directional error induced by the dis- 
placement of the ears. During (6b) (controlled train- 
ing) the two groups of Ss developed equal and op- 
posite directional shifts at a negatively accelerated 
time-rate. (Slides) 


3:20 p.m. Foreknowledge as a factor affecting per- 
ceptual defence and alertness. O. W. Lacey, 
NATALIE LEWINGER, and Joun Apamson, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. (Sponsor, Malcolm G. 
Preston ) 

The primary purpose of this experiment was to 
conduct a severe test of the frequency criticism lev- 
eled against McGinnies’ work on perceptual defence. 
This criticism asserts that the differences obtained in 
recognition thresholds for taboo and nontaboo words 
are due to the relatively infrequent occurrence of 
taboo words in previous reading experience, as com- 
pared with the nontaboo words, rather than to the 
amount of taboo associated with the critical words. 

If this criticism is taken seriously, it should be ex- 
pected that in all conditions taboo words will be re- 
ported less readily than nontaboo words, or at the 
least, that the difference in threshold times will be- 
come negligible when expectation exists. The criti- 
cism becomes untenable if conditions can be devel- 
oped where taboo words are reported more readily. 
These conditions were realized in the present experi- 
ment. It is apparent that the supposition that taboo 
words are seen infrequently cannot explain the fact 
that they are reported more readily. 

Using 30 subjects each, two independent tests of 
the hypothesis were made under the same experi- 
mental conditions. The experimental variables were 
(a) degree of taboo associated with the words (four- 
letter sexual or scatological words contrasted with 
four-letter nontaboo words); and (6b) the degree 
(none, general, specific) of foreknowledge about 
the stimulus made available just before the first ex- 
posure. In each experiment the cells were staffed by 
five subjects randomly assigned from a sample of 
male social science graduate students. Each S was 
given five words randomly assigned, and the analysis 
was made relative to the mean recognition thresholds 
for the first stimulus word. 

Both sets of results indicate that, where the S is 
given no knowledge as to what to expect, taboo word 
thresholds are significantly higher than for nontaboo 
words; moreover, that where any degree of knowl- 
edge is given the taboo words are consistently re- 
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ported more rapidly than the nontaboo words. 
(Slides ) 

3:35 p.m. The effect of geometrical regularity on 


pattern discriminations by monkeys. 
CHAEL WarREN, University of Wisconsin. (Spon- 
sor, H. F. Harlow) 

The purpose of this experiment was to determine 
the significance of geometrical regularity and area of 
the figure as determinants of pattern discrimination 
in the monkey. 

The Ss were 7 rhesus monkeys. 

The stimuli were 3-in. squares of white cardboard 
upon which were mounted figures cut from black con- 
struction paper. The figures varied in two dimen- 
sions: area and geometrical regularity. Six different 
areas occupying 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, or 60 per cent of 
the background (card), and ten different forms were 
used. Five of the forms were regular geometrical fig- 
ures and the remainder were highly irregular, non- 
sense forms. The ten forms yielded 45 paired com- 
parisons, 10 between two regular forms, 10 between 
two irregular, and 25 between one regular, and one 
irregular form. Since form and area were orthogonal 
in the experimental design, a series of 270 problems 
involving different comparisons and size was gen- 
erated. 

Each monkey was tested on six 15-trial discrimina- 
tion problems per day for 90 days for a total of 540 
problems (the series of 270 problems was admin- 
istered twice). 

The results indicate that the monkeys made sig- 
nificantly fewer errors when discriminating one regu- 
lar from one irregular form than when discriminating 
There 
was, however, no significant difference in the num- 
ber of errors made in discriminating two geometrical 
forms compared with the number made in discrimi- 
nating two nonsense forms. 

The number of correct responses for all types of 
comparison was an increasing function of the area of 
the figures; the difference between the largest and 


between two regular or two irregular forms. 


smallest area was approximately twice that between 
the three kinds of discriminations. 

It was concluded that the area of the figure is a 
more important determinant of pattern discrimination 
than is regularity or irregularity, and that “good” 
and “bad” Gestalten are equally discriminable for 
monkeys. (Slides) 
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2:50 p.m. Reaction time as a function of prepara- 
tory interval for two types of reaction. Law- 
RENCE Karin, New York University. 

PROBLEM: It was felt that the “optimal” preparatory 
interval (yielding the shortest reaction time) might 
be greater for choice than for simple reaction time 
because of the element of uncertainty involved in 
the former type of reaction. The relationship between 
reaction time (RT) and preparatory interval (PI) 
has been intensively studied only for the simple type 
of reaction; therefore, it is not known to what extent 
one may generalize from these results to other more 
complex types of reaction. For these two reasons the 
present experiment undertook to compare the rela- 
tionship between RT and PI in both simple and 
choice reactions. 
suBjyects: 8 college students. 
PROCEDURE: Each subject attended two sessions on 
different days at which either simple or choice reac- 
tion times were obtained. The preparatory stimulus, 
repeated for the simple reaction stimulus, was always 
a 500-cycle tone. In the choice reaction S$ responded 
by lifting the right or left finger from a twin reaction 
key according to whether a 200- or 1,000-cycle tone 
was sounded. PI’s of %, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 8 seconds were 
each presented in blocks of 15 trials. These blocks 
varied in counterbalanced ascending and descending 
order rotated among the subjects. All tones were 
equal in loudness and duration (.2 second) and were 
generated by a Triplett audio-oscillator. The PI’s 
were controlled by an electronic timer and the RT’s 
were measured by a Jenkin’s chronoscope. 
RESULTS: For simple RT the mean RT increased lin- 
early with increasing PI. For choice RT there was a 
significant decrease in RT at the l-second PI. After 
this, RT increased regularly with increasing PI. The 
important difference between the two curves‘was that 
the shortest PI used, one-half second, was optimal for 
simple RT while the l-second PI was optimal for 
choice RT. 

CONCLUSION: These results suggest that the “optimal” 

preparatory interval is longer for the more complex 

type of reaction. (Slides) 


3:05 p.m. The Einstellung phenomenon and effort- 
fulness of task. ABRAHAM S. Lucuins, McGill 
University. 

PROBLEM : To investigate the relation of the phenome- 

non of Einstellung or mental set to effortfulness of 

task and, in particular, to the effort-differential be- 
tween the practiced procedure and the nonhabituated 
procedure. 

suBJects: 44 McGill University students. 

APPARATUS: Eleven paper-and-pencil mazes; the first 

six were solvable by following a circuitous path; 
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mazes 7, 8, 10, 11 (the criticals) were solvable by 
both the circuitous and by a more direct route, but 
in maze 9 (extinction task) the indirect path was 
blocked and only the direct route available. 
PROCEDURE: Mirror-tracing apparatus was utilized 
since use of the mirror-image had little influence on 
tracing of the direct route but increased considerably 
the effort involved in tracing the circuitous route. In 
individual experiments, half of the Ss received the 
series of mazes in the mirror-tracing apparatus and, 
immediately afterwards, received the mazes outside 
of the mirror. For the other half, the order of presen- 
tation was reversed. 

RESULTS: From an unqualified principle of least effort, 
it follows that the less effortful route should be used. 
Yet in the initial presentation over 85 per cent of the 
Ss utilized the indirect, more effortful path in the 
first critical; moreover, the strength and duration of 
the Einstellung was significantly greater in the mir- 
ror situation in spite of the greater effort-differential. 
The second presentation of the mazes yielded little 
Einstellung, results being identical in and outside of 
the mirror. 

CONCLUSIONS: Implications are drawn for the prin- 
ciple of least effort as well as for various relation- 
ships involving the effort variable which have been 
deduced from Hull’s reactive inhibition theory and 
from the fatigue theory of extinction. 


3:20 p.m. Muscle action potentials produced in vari- 
ous ways and their relation to quantitative and 
qualitative measures of ergographic work. SHER- 
WIN J. Kien, University of Pennsylvania. 

The objectives of the experiment were twofold: 
(a) To determine whether tensions, produced on the 
one hand by different rates of work and on the other 
by a report of success or failure, have the same rela- 
tionship to work; and (b) To determine whether the 
relationship between tension and three measures of 
work depends upon the specific aspect of performance 
under examination. 

The procedure was as follows: 120 male subjects 
were asked to do an ergographic task, limited to 16 
excursions. Upon completion of the task, half of the 
subjects were given a report of success and the other 
half were given a report of failure. After a short 
rest, half of each of the above two groups was asked 
to work to exhaustion at a fast rate. The other half 
worked to exhaustion at a slow rate. Muscular ten- 
sion levels were recorded throughout the routine for 
each subject. (Muscle action potentials were used as 
an index of tension.) The performance was measured 
during the initial and final tasks in three aspects; 
namely, accuracy, output, and variability. 
CONCLUSIONS: The tension preceding and also that 
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during the final work was related to both output and 
variability of work regardless of how the tension was 
produced. Tension preceding the final work was not 
related to accuracy. However, under certain condi- 
tions, tension during the final work was related to 
accuracy. In general, the relationships between ten- 
sion and output and tension and variability of work 
were similar whether the relationship studied was 
within groups (correlations) or between groups 
(analysis of variance). (Slides) 


3:35 p.m. An electromyographic study of tension in 
interrupted and completed tasks. A. ARTHUR 
SmitTH, McGill University. 

PROBLEM: Lewinian theory attributes the phenomena 

associated with task interruption to the presence of 

undischarged “tension-systems.” The present study 
attempts to explore the relationship of such “ten- 
sions” to muscular tension in motor tasks. 
suBJECTS: 8 college students and 7 RCAF service- 
men. 

PROCEDURE: Each S carried out four mirror-tracing 

tasks, two of which were interrupted. Simple geomet- 

rical figures were used. Bipolar EMG’s from fore- 
head, neck (trapezius), chin (speech muscles), and 
extensors of right and left arms were recorded con- 
tinuously before, during, and after mirror drawing. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: 1. Comparison of the ten- 

sion immediately before and after cessation of draw- 

ing revealed a significantly greater tensional decrease 
following completion. This difference was found for 
active arm, neck, and for speech muscles. 

2. Tension in the active arm increased smoothly 
and steadily during the mirror tracing. 

3. A clear relationship was found between tension 
during performance and perceived distance from the 
goal. 

4. A neuropsychological model is presented to ac- 
count for these findings. (Slides) 


BUSINESS MEETING AND PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS 


4:00-6:00 P.M., Monday, Ballroom, Mayflower 


Harotp ScHLOSBERG. Some Dimensions of Emotion. 


DISCRIMINATION LEARNING I 
8 :40-9 :40 A.M., Tuesday, Ballroom, Mayflower 
Rosert A. Patton, Chairman 


8:40 a.m. Provitamin A selection by the vitamin A 
depleted rat: establishment of discrimination 
learning under conditions of generalized and de- 
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layed need reduction. ARTHUR HARRIMAN, Cor- 
nell University. (Sponsor, Robert B. MacLeod) 
PROBLEM: Previous attempts to establish provitamin 
A selection A depleted animals report 
negative results. If learning were achieved, the find- 


in vitamin 


ings would bear upon certain aspects of reinforcement 
learning theory for the following reasons: (a) The 
vitamin alcohol occurs in the blood not earlier than 
60 minutes following oral administration of the pre- 
cursor. (b) The vitamin is generalized in effect and 
is active for many hours. 
suBJEcTS: 30 rats. 
PROCEDURE: The U.S.P. method of assay for vitamin 
A was employed. Forty-two eighteen-day-old rats 
were placed in three equated sections. Two sections 
were given the U.S.P. test diet for 21 days. A control 
section was given the test diet plus vitamin A. On the 
22d day, twenty survivors from the experimental 
sections and ten controls were placed in individual 
cages. One cup in each cage contained the test diet; 
the other cup held compressed alfalfa meal. The al- 
falfa cups were weighed daily for 34 days. 
RESULTS: For 14 days, alfalfa intakes for both groups 
were comparable. From that point, the experimental 
animals ingested progressively larger amounts of the 
provitamin-bearing meal. The mean intakes of the 
two groups for the entire experiment were signifi- 
cantly different at the one per cent level of confidence. 
CONCLUSIONS: The results suggest that discrimination 
learning may be developed even when the factor of 
need reduction is delayed and when that need reduc- 
tion is nonspecific in nature. Possibly, then, a mors 
complex and obscure chain of secondarily reinforcing 
connections may be established than has been sug- 
gested by previous experimental findings. (Slides) 
8:55 a.m. The efficiency of the serial multiple visual 
discrimination apparatus (SMVDA) and method 
with white rats. Paut E. Freips, School of Avi- 
ation Medicine. 
PROBLEM : To develop an apparatus and method which 
would be sufficiently reliable and sensitive to permit 
the substitution of animal for human subjects in cer- 
tain hazardous investigations, e.g., effects of expo- 
sure to ionizing radiation, certain gases, drugs, and 
environmental extremes upon performance. 
APPARATUS: A five-choice, five-stage, serial multiple 
discrimination apparatus and method are described 
which make possible quick and accurate visual thresh- 
old determinations at a statistical level of confidence 
never approached before. 
RESULTS: In only five trials and with only five bites 
of food it is possible to investigate simultaneously 
five different visual problems at better than the 1% 
level of confidence for individual rats. If only one 
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problem was presented for five trials, the probability 
of getting all correct responses was 3 X 10-3". 

Twenty-one 6-month-old rats discriminated 5 mm. 
vertical from horizontal striae without additional 
training. Eight months later 10 of these rats dis- 
criminated 1 mm. striae, with a visual angle of 21’, 
at the 1% level of confidence. One year later the six 
remaining rats made 262 correct out of 263 unaided 
jumps to a .5-mm. single vertical white stripe. They 
approached the a priori chance level after insertion of 
the .2-mm. stripe which was below the theoretical 
limits reported by Lashley. 

Matching, multiple choice, brightness reversal, and 

acuity problems have been demonstrated in a single 
trial. 
CONCLUSIONS: The increased statistical precision of 
the measurements obtained with the SMVDA to- 
gether with the extra margin of safety in experimen- 
tal controls and its increased versatility have greatly 
extended the range of hazardous situations which may 
be evaluated with white rats. (Slides) 


9:10 a.m. Discrimination learning set in chimpan- 
zees. Ke1tH J. Hayes, Yerkes Laboratories of 
Primate Biology. 

PROBLEM: To determine the speed of learning set ac- 

quisition in chimpanzees, and to determine how it is 

affected by training methods and age. 

suBJEcTs: 8 chimpanzees, ranging in age from 15 

months to 26 years. 

PROCEDURE: Our training method differed from that 

used by Harlow in that our Ss were permitted to dis- 

place both test objects, successively, on each trial. 

When the first choice was incorrect, a 5-sec. delay 

was imposed before correction was allowed. 

Training of two Ss was begun with a fixed num- 
ber of trials on each problem—two in one Case, ten 
in the other. The remaining Ss were trained to a 
criterion on each of their early problems. In the 
final stage of training, each problem was run for 
just two trials, for all Ss. 

RESULTS: Speed of learning increased rapidly at first, 

then tended to level off. A typical S achieved 90% 

second trial accuracy after training on 160 problems, 

which involved a total of 450 trials. 

The early part of training was more efficient when 
problems were run to criterion. (The S who started 
at a fixed rate of two trials per problem showed no 
improvement after 300 problems.) In the later stages 
of training, two trials per problem proved to be very 
efficient. 

There was no apparent correlation between speed 
of set acquisition and age over the range of two to 
26 years. Our 15-month-old chimpanzee proved im- 
practical to work with, for motivational reasons. 
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The author is grateful to Robert Thompson and 
Catherine Hayes for their assistance in this work. 
(Slides) 


9:25 a.m. “Belongingness” influencing simple dis- 
crimination learning in primates. Murray E. 
Jarvik, Yerkes Laboratories of Primate Biology. 

PROBLEM: Harlow has accurately stated, “The sim- 
plest visual discriminations are learned slowly and 
painfully, even if motivated by shock, in the naive 
primate.” Granting that sophistication does result 
in improved performance, does it follow that naiveté 
per se is the crucial factor determining poor initial 
performance? Can we demonstrate that naiveté is 
only a necessary and not a sufficient condition for 
such performance? Would a less artificial situation 
result in more efficient discrimination behavior? Ex- 
perienced and naive primates were tested in a simple 
red-green discrimination, but the relationship between 
stimulus and reward was presented in an unconven- 
tional manner. 

suByects: 10 chimpanzees with varying degrees of 

experimental experience, one sophisticated rhesus 

monkey, one naive spider monkey, and three naive 
rhesus monkeys. 

PROCEDURE: Small squares of bread were colored red 

and green with vegetable dyes. Positive pieces were 

either flavored with saccharine or unflavored; nega- 
tive pieces were flavored with quinine, capsicum, and 
dehydrocholic acid. (a) All animals were required to 
discriminate on the basis of color. (b) The three 

naive monkeys were further tested for transfer to a 

conventional color discrimination set-up, and to a 

modified conventional set-up using the same colored 

breads as in the original training. Finally, colored cel- 
luloid plates were pasted on white positive and nega- 
tive breads. 

RESULTS: (a) Most of the animals made no errors in 

twenty trials, and none made more than three. (b) 

The three monkeys who were performing perfectly 

with the bread gave subsequent chance performances 

on the conventional and modified conventional set- 
ups. Pasted colored plates resulted in perfect perform- 
ance again. (Slides) 


EXTINCTION 
8 :40-9 :40 A.M., Tuesday, East Room, Mayflower 
NEAL E. Miter, Chairman 


8:40 a.m. Effects of punishment in a two-response 
situation. RutH Pace Epwarps, University of 
Maryland Medical School. 

This is an investigation of the effects of punish- 
ment upon punished responses and upon available 
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similar unpunished responses during and after pun- 
ishment. 

The apparatus was a Skinner box with two identi- 
cal bars projecting from one wall and a food tray in 
the middle of the opposite wall. The floor was a grill, 
and each bar could be electrified when depressed. The 
animals, naive albino rats, were given two weeks of 
preliminary training in the box, being aperiodically 
reinforced for responding with one food pellet every 
3% minutes per bar on the average. This schedule 
resulted in a rate of about 150-180 responses per bar 
per hour. 

Four experimental days followed in which punish- 
ment, aperiodic reinforcement, and extinction were 
applied in various combinations to different groups. 
The groups were: Group 1, extinguished on both 
bars; Group 2, regularly punished on both bars; 
Group 3, simultaneously rewarded on an aperiodic 
schedule and regularly punished on both bars; Group 
4, aperiodically rewarded on one bar and extinguished 
on the other; Group 5, regularly punished on one 
bar and extinguished on the other; Group 6, regu- 
larly punished on one bar and aperiodically rewarded 
on the other. For all groups there followed fifteen 
hours of simple extinction on both bars, one hour per 
day. 

The main results were: treatment on one bar 
changes the behavior on the other, but the effects 
are not simple. Both generalization (changes in the 
same direction as the changes on the punished or re- 
warded bar) and compensation (changes in the op- 
posite direction) occurred; each occurred with some 
treatments and not others. 

It is concluded that reward and extinction tend to 
produce generalization from the response to which 
they are applied to other similar available responses, 
whereas punishment tends to result in compensation 
effects. (Slides) 


8:55 a.m. Increasing resistance to extinction by de- 
creasing response strength in conditioning. W11- 
LIAM O. JENKINS, University of Tennessee. 

PROBLEM: These experiments were concerned with a 
test of the generalization decrement interpretation of 
partial reinforcement. The hypothesis tested was that 
the more closely the cue situation in training ap- 
proaches that in extinction, the greater the resistance 
to extinction. 

SUBJECTS: 24 adult pigeons. 

PROCEDURE: Two experiments were conducted in 

which pigeons were conditioned to peck an illumi- 

nated window for food. In each experiment, 12 birds 

were trained to a stable level of responding under a 

partial reinforcement schedule at 80 per cent of sati- 

ated body weight. The birds were matched into four 
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sets of three on the basis of conditioning perform- 
ance, with one member of each set serving as the 
experimental subject. The responses of the experi- 
mental group were then followed by reward only 
when the birds delayed responding for an interval. 
The treatment until the birds had 
learned to pause for several minutes between rein- 
forced responses and were responding less than 5% 
as frequently as the control birds. No change was 
introduced in the training procedure for the control 
groups. A 12-hr. extinction test was then conducted 
in which frequency of responding in extinction was 


was continued 


taken as a percentage of frequency of responding in 
conditioning. 

RESULTS: The experimental groups, as compared with 
the control groups, continued to respond at a high 
percentage of their conditioning rate throughout the 
12 hours of extinction. In the last four hours of ex- 
tinction, the experimental birds were responding at 
about 75% of their conditioning rates as contrasted 
with less than 5% in the control groups. 
CONCLUSIONS: These data are interpreted to mean 
that the weaker habit in conditioning is the stronger 
habit in extinction when the experimental treatment 
operates to reduce generalization decrement by mak- 
ing conditioning like extinction. (Slides) 


9:10 a.m. 
instrumental response to stimuli varying in the 
size dimension. J. W. Kiinc, Brown University. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the generalization gradients 

for the effects of extinction of an instrumental re- 

sponse. 

sUBJECTS: 8 groups of 11 albino rats each. 

PROCEDURE: The Ss were trained to obtain food re- 

inforcement by approaching white metal discs pre- 

sented one at a time. For each S training involved 

two such stimulus objects: an “extinction” and a 

“test” disc. Following 90 original learning trials, the 


The generalization of extinction of an 


“extinction” disc was presented without food re- 
inforcement until the criterion of extinction (no re 
sponse on 4 of 5 successive trials) was attained. 
This extinction procedure was repeated the following 
day, whereupon the “test” disc was immediately pre- 
sented. Latency of the first response to the “test” disc 
was utilized as a measure of the extent to which the 
effects of the extinction training on one disc general- 
ized to the learned response to the other disc. 

Disc areas represented equal log area steps: 20, 
32, 50, and 79 sq. cm. Four groups were extinguished 
on the 20 sq. cm. disc, and tested on the 79, 50, 32, 
or 20 sq. cm. disc. The remaining 4 groups were ex- 
tinguished on the 79 sq. cm. disc, and tested simi- 
larly. 

RESULTS: 1. Based on median latency of response for 
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each group, two generalization functions were plot- 
ted: one representing generalization in the direction 
of larger areas; the other, generalization in the direc- 
tion of smaller area. 

2. The plotted gradients were, in general, falling 
and negatively accelerated, intersecting near their 
midpoint. 

3. All groups showed significant amounts of gen- 
eralized extinction. 

4. The functions did not possess the symmetry usu- 
ally assumed in theoretical gradients. 
concLusions: The results are interpreted as sup- 
porting S-R conceptions of generalization. The de- 
parture from symmetry may indicate the greater stim- 
ulating effects of the larger disc areas. (Slides) 


Resistance to extinction following ran- 
dom and alternating partial reinforcement. E. D. 
LONGENECKER, JOHN I. Krauskopr, and M. E. 
BITTERMAN, University of Texas. (Sponsor, M. 
E. Bitterman) 

With a 5-sec. light serving as the CS, the GSR to 
brief shock was conditioned in 30 male students. The 
subjects were divided into two groups (matched for 
reactivity) both of which were reinforced on 50% of 
the 22 conditioning trials. Group I was reinforced on 
alternate trials (beginning with the first) while 
Group II was randomly reinforced. During the 30 
unreinforced trials which immediately followed the 
conditioning series, the first group extinguished sig- 
nificantly more rapidly than the second. 

On the basis of the stimulus-generalization inter- 
pretation of partial reinforcement precisely the oppo- 
site results should have been expected, since for the 
alternate group the hypothetical “after-effects of re- 
inforcement” were absent at the start of each rein- 
forced trial. The results obtained require the assump- 
tion of stimulus-patterning over a sequence of trials. 
(Slides ) 


9:25 A.M. 


DISCRIMINATION LEARNING II 
9 :50-10 :50 A.M., Tuesday, Ballroom, Mayflower 
Atvin M. LispermMan, Chairman 


9:50 a.m. Number of common elements and con- 
sistency of reinforcement in a discrimination 
learning task. Ropert STANTON FreNcH, Hu- 
man Resources Research Center, Lackland AFB. 

PROBLEM: Using stimuli consisting of closed irregu- 

lar contours, the hypothesis was tested that the two 

independent variables: (a) number of common ele- 
ments, and (b) consistency of reinforcement, inter- 
act in their functional relationship to mean latency 
and error. This hypothesized interaction may be 
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described as follows: with high consistency of re- 
inforcement, mean latency or error decreases with an 
increase in the number of common elements within 
an arbitrary aggregate of stimulus units; with low 
consistency of reinforcement, the opposite occurs: 
an increase in the number of common elements re- 
sults in an increase in mean latency or error. 
suBJECTS: 24 subjects were assigned to each of the 
16 experimental conditions. 

PROCEDURE: The discrimination task was learning to 
choose the “correct” stimulus form in successively 
presented pairs of such forms. After each choice the 
“correct” stimulus form was indicated. The number 
of identical contour segments was varied from zero 
to three within different aggregates or series of 
forms. In such aggregates variation in four degrees 
was also introduced in the percentage of forms desig- 
nated “correct” relative to the percentage designated 
“incorrect.” This latter manipulation defines varia- 
tion in consistency of reinforcement. 

RESULTS: The results substantiate the hypothesized 
interaction at a high level of confidence in terms of 
an analysis of variance. 

CONCLUSIONS: From an analysis into stimulus ele- 
ments and an application of the principle of stimulus 
generalization a set of rational functions was derived 
closely resembling that obtained empirically. The re- 
sults suggest that any experimental manipulation 
which varies stimulus generalization within an aggre- 
gate of stimulus units might interact with “consist- 
ency of reinforcement” in a comparable manner. The 
formulations of Gibson, Osgood, Gagné, and Melton 
concerning similarity and transfer effects will be dis- 
cussed in relation to the implications of the present 
study. (Slides) 


10:05 a.m. The effects of intertrial delays upon the 
object-quality discrimination performance of nor- 
mal and brain-operated monkeys. R. A. Patton, 
Y. D. Kosxorr, and Rospert University 
of Pittsburgh Medical School and Institute of Re- 
search, Montefiore Hospital. 

PROBLEM: To study the effects of three intertrial de- 

lay periods upon the efficiency of object-quality learn- 

ing sets in monkeys. 

SUBJECTS: 9 rhesus monkeys with previous test ex- 

perience were utilized. Three of these animals had 

frontal lesions involving the bilateral destruction of 

Area 24. 

PROCEDURE: Utilizing the Wisconsin Test Apparatus, 

monkeys were first trained on object-quality tests, 

eight problems a day being presented for three trials 
each. Learning set curves similar to those previously 
described were obtained. At the beginning of the 
present tests, the correct choice level of the controls 
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was 88%, while that of the brain-operated animals 
was 75%. At this point intertrial delays of 10 sec- 
onds were given during 96 additional problems. Fol- 
lowing this, 20- and 40-second delays were interposed 
between trials during two additional blocks of 48 
problems each. 
RESULTS: A repeated measures design was utilized in 
comparing delayed performance levels with the ob- 
ject-quality discrimination performance each animal 
had shown previously. The error scores indicated no 
significant change in the performance levels of the 
nine monkeys which could be attributed to the in- 
creasing delays interposed between trials. The brain- 
operated animals, however, made significantly more 
errors than the controls on the second and third trials 
of delayed object-quality tests. These differences in 
performance were found to be significant for the de- 
lay periods of 10, 20, and 40 seconds. 

CONCLUSIONS: It is concluded that well-established 

earning sets are not significantly impaired by in- 

‘reasing delay periods between trials. This was also 

true for brain-operated animals although these mon- 

eys consistently performed at a significantly lower 
level of efficiency during postoperative tests. The be- 
havioral efficiency of both normal and operated ani- 

als provides additional evidence that delayed re- 
ponse tests are not necessarily more difficult or 
involve higher order functions than other discrimina- 
tion tests. These results are preliminary to a study 
of the behavioral effects of Area 24 ablation in the 
monkey. (Slides) 

10:20 a.m. An experimental. investigation of the 
continuity and noncontinuity theories of dis- 
crimination learning. Jackson B. Rerp, Unwer- 
sity of Texas. 

Che purpose of this investigation was to derive, in 
the presence of controls regarded as acceptable by 
both continuity and noncontinuity theorists, a state- 
ment of the conditions under which a given aspect 
of a stimulus complex will be associated in a dis- 
crimination situation. 

Thirty-one hooded rats were trained to obtain a 
food reward by pulling one of two differentially 
weighted trays along an approach board by means 
of a string. During this training period incidental 
cues were present in the form of two interchangeable 
floor panels of different brightnesses, but they were 
varied randomly, each accompanying the positive 
weight cue in half the trials. When the weight dis- 
crimination had been mastered and, thereby, a “set” 
to react on the basis of weights presumably estab- 
lished, each animal was given thirty overlearning 
trials during which the originally positive weight 
cue continued to be rewarded. Now, however, one 
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or the other of the brightness cues consistently ac- 
companied the positive weight cue in all trials. Upon 
completion of the overlearning period the weight dif- 
ferential was eliminated, and the animals were re- 
quired to learn to obtain the reward on the basis of 
brightness cues alone. A “nonreversed” group was 
trained to the brightness cue that had previously ac- 
companied the positive weight cue, and a “reversed” 
group was trained to the brightness cue that had pre- 
viously accompanied the negative weight cue. 

Comparative error scores indicated superior per- 
formance by the nonreversed group, particularly in 
early trials, yet the two groups mastered the dis- 
crimination problem in approximately the same num- 
ber of trials. Neither the continuity nor the noncon- 
tinuity theory adequately accounts for such results 
without certain revisions. The findings are probably 
best embraced by a theory including the concept of 
“acquired distinctiveness of cues.” In addition, some 
possible sources of conflicting results in previous 
studies were revealed. 


10:35 A.M. 
sive discrimination. Jerome Wopinsky and M. 
E. BitreRMAN, University of Texas. (Sponsor, 
M. E. Bitterman) 
In a gray, three-window jumping apparatus, the 


Compound and configuration in succes- 


solution of two problems involving the same stimulus- 
cards (black, white, and striped) was studied. Rats 
of Group I were reinforced for jumping to one of the 
windows when three white cards were presented, to 
a second window when three black cards were pre- 
sented, and to a third window when three striped 
cards appeared (e.g.. WWW, BBB, SSS, where the 
positive card is italicized). Group II was rewarded 
for responding to identical card-position compounds 
but the cards were arranged differently (e.g., BSW, 
WBS, SWB). The punished card-position compounds 
also were identical in the two problems. When each 
animal reached criterion on its problem, it was 
trained on the problem of the other group. 

The following results demonstrated that the two 
problems were not functionally equivalent: (a) The 
second problem was mastered more rapidly than the 
first. (6b) There was more transfer from the second 
problem to the first than from the first to the second, 
and in both cases transfer was far from complete 
(initial responses were about 60% correct as com- 
pared with a chance level of 33%). 

Since the two problems involved identical com- 
pounds, these results cannot fully be understood in 
terms of the principle of compounding. The discrimi- 
nation of compounds is at least in part a function of 


the configurations in which they appear. (Slides) 
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LEARNING 
9 :50-10 :50 A.M., Tuesday, East Room, Mayflower 
Benton J. UNpERWoop, Chairman 


9:50 a.m. Overt errors as a measure of generaliza- 
tion. Eucenta B. Norris and Matcotm D. 
ARNOULT, Human Resources Research Center, 
Lackland AFB. 

PROBLEM: Gibson has proposed that generalization 
will increase to a maximum during the early stages 
of practice after which it will decrease as practice 
is continued. (She has used as a measure of generali- 
zation the number of overt errors, where omissions 
are allowed.) The present study was designed to test 
this hypothesis. 

PROCEDURE: Three groups (60 male Ss each) were 

run. Their task was to pair each of 5 angular fig- 

ures with one of five letters (F, H, K, M, V). Twenty 
trials were given. A memory drum with two windows 
was used. The stimulus appeared on the left and the 
response on the right. The S responded by pressing 
one of five keys labeled with the response letters. 

Latency was measured as the time from the opening 

of the stimulus window to the making of the response. 

A method of anticipation and immediate correction 

was used. The procedures for the three were as fol- 

lows: 

Group I. Required to make a response in two sec- 
onds. Omissions were allowed. 

Group II. Required to make a response in two sec- 
onds. No omissions were allowed. 

Group III. No time limit on the response. No omis- 
sions were allowed. 

RESULTS: In terms of mean overt errors, there was a 

significant increase during the initial trials only for 

Group I. However, when the overt errors for Group 

I are evaluated as the proportion of the total re- 

sponses made, there is no significant increase in the 

proportion of errors over the first ten trials. The 
learning curves indicate that Group III learned the 

task better than Groups I and II. 

CONCLUSIONS: On the basis of these results it is con- 

cluded that the increase in “generalization” that Gib- 

son found may have been an artifact of the procedure 
and the error measure used to indicate generalization. 

(Slides) 


10:05 a.m. An experimental analysis of a mecha- 
nism of transfer mediating a gradient of avoid- 
ance under nonreinforcement conditions. Ep- 
warp R. Strain, Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Roanoke, Virginia. (Sponsor, Karl Zener) 

The present experiment constitutes a test of the 
hypothesis that transfer of learned avoidance behavior 


may be mediated by indirect activation of memory 
traces under conditions which preclude explanation 
in terms of stimulus generalization, fractional antici- 
patory goal responses, or delay of reinforcement. The 
functional relationship between the magnitude of this 
transfer effect and directness of trace connection was 
also investigated. 

Four groups of twenty rats each were given six 
daily nonreinforced exploration trials in a runway 
divided by doors into six, perceptually distinct, com- 
partments. After training each animal was intro- 
duced directly into one end compartment, shocked, 
and removed. After fifteen minutes it was reintro- 
duced into one runway compartment. Twenty animals 
were introduced into each of the four middle compart- 
ments. Initial direction of exit from these compart- 
ments, and other behavior occurring during the two 
and one-half minute test period, were recorded. 

Statistically significant evidence of transfer of 
avoidance behavior as indicated by initial direction 
of exit was obtained. Controls indicate the inapplica- 
bility of the alternative explanatory principles men- 
tioned above. 

The hypothesis that the magnitude of the transfer 
effect is a positive function of the directness of con- 
nection between the compartment perceived on test 
and the end shock compartment (and between the 
corresponding traces) was confirmed by the differ- 
ential avoidance behavior of the experimental groups. 

Further evidence of avoidance gradients was 
yielded by analyses of the following: (a) distance 
traversed in initial run up or down the runway, (0) 
percentage of animals entering the different com- 
partments, and (c) the total cumulative time spent 
in each of the six compartments during test. 

The significance of the transfer mechanism tested 
and of the effect of the degree of directness of mem- 
ory trace connection are discussed generally, and 
more specifically in relation to the development of 
approach and avoidance gradients. (Slides) 


10:20 a.m. Response strength as a function of con- 
ditioned stimulus intensity. W. Kessen, Yale 
University. (Sponsor, Gregory A. Kimble) 

PROBLEM: In Essentials of Behavior, Hull postulated 

a relation between stimulus intensity and response 

strength. This experiment was designed to test some 

consequences of this assumption. 

suBJEcTS: 10 male albino rats (90-120 days old) 

were used as subjects. 

PROCEDURE: The animals were trained to avoid an 

electric shock by turning a wheel to a light signal 

preceding shock by 5.8 seconds. This light was varied 

in intensity by using six light bulbs (from 6 to 300 

watts) as conditioned stimuli. Every rat was given 
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eleven trials to every light, these trials being ar- 
ranged in an order such that (after six preliminary 
trials) each conditioned stimulus (light) was pre- 
ceded and followed by every other light once and 
only once. Number of avoidance responses, latency of 
responses, and number of wheel-turns per trial were 
recorded. 

RESULTS: The intensity of the conditioned stimulus 
was significantly and directly related to: number of 
avoidance responses (p less than .005) ; speed of re- 
sponses, that is, reciprocal latency (p less than .01) ; 
and wheel-turns per unit time (p less than .05). The 
avoidance response and speed of response measures 
correlated highly (+ .864), but neither correlated 
highly with wheel-turns per unit time (+ .301 with 
number of avoidance responses, + .326 with speed 
of response). The relation between stimulus intensity 
and number of avoidance responses was negatively 
accelerated and increasing, as Hull predicts. 
CONCLUSIONS: It is concluded that conditioned stimu- 
lus intensity bears a statistically significant relation 
to three response measures in an experiment in which 
rats were trained to avoid an electric shock. (Slides) 


10:35 a.m. A description of avoidance learning. 
Grecory A. Kime, Yale University. 
PROBLEM: The main purpose of this report is to pre- 
sent some of the details of behavior typical of avoid- 
ance learning. Specifically it deals with an analysis 
of four response measures available in the wheel- 
turning, shock-avoidance experiment. A secondary 
purpose is to present further evidence on the relation 
of conditioning to conditioned stimulus intensity. 
SUBJECTS: 32 male albino rats. 
PROCEDURE: The apparatus and general method are 
the same as in the previous report by Dr. Kessen. 
In this experiment, however, the animals were con- 
ditioned to one of four single intensities of light and 
extinguished. 
RESULTS: This experiment confirms the results re- 
ported by Kessen, that learning varies with condi- 
tioned stimulus intensity. But, of greater interest are 
the details of behavior revealed by an examination 
of the various response measures which yields the fol- 
lowing facts: As learning progresses, number of con- 
ditioned responses increases. But there is little or no 
systematic change in the latency of these responses. 
The magnitude of the response (number of wheel 
turns per unit time) decreases. A typical behavior 
sequence involves a sudden shift from an escape re- 
sponse to a short-latency conditioned response. Be- 
havior in extinction is similar; but the change in 
behavior is a sudden cessation of responding. Fre- 
quency distributions of conditioned response latencies 
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are almost identical whether they are obtained early 
or late in training or in extinction. 

CONCLUSIONS: The behavior observed in this experi- 
ment supports an interpretation which postulates a 
switching or threshold mechanism as one of the proc- 
esses necessary to account for avoidance learning. 
The specific process involved seems to be one by 
which to-be-learned responses are put into competi- 
tion with other on-going behavior at the occurrence 
of the conditioned stimulus. And these results seem 
to be most easily handled by Hull’s theory about the 
effect of competing reaction potentials. (Slides) 


SYMBOLIC PROCESSES 
11:00-12:00 M., Tuesday, Ballroom, Mayflower 
WENDELL R. GARNER, Chairman 


11:00 a.m. The effects of differences in expected 
value on gambling behavior. Warp Epwarps, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Previous experiments have shown that stable, re- 
producible preferences exist among bets of like ex- 
pected value (EV). These results were interpreted 
as preferences among the different probabilities in- 
volved. An alternative explanation uses the concept 
of utility and assumes that such preferences result 
from the nonlinear relation between subjective and 
objective values of money. The experiments reported 
here test this hypothesis. 

Twenty-four undergraduates required to 
choose several times among bets arranged according 
to the method of paired comparisons. All bets re- 
ferred to rolls on a pinball machine, which, unknown 
to the subjects, were completely controlled by electro- 
magnets and a programmer. After each choice, the 
subject rolled the pinball machine. If he won, he was 
paid. If he lost, he paid the experimenter from his 
own funds. 

There were ten groups of bets, each group at a 
different EV level from the other groups. Within 
seven of these groups there were no differences in 
EV; within the other three there were small differ- 
ences in EV from one bet to another. Within each 
group there were wide differences in probability and 


were 


amount of winning or loss among bets. 

Results were: (a) the pattern of probability pref- 
erences discovered earlier was confirmed, (b) when 
there is a difference in EV among bets, choices rep- 
resent a compromise between probability preferences 
and the desire for maximum money returns, (c) when 
bets of constant EV are compared with similar bets 
at different EV levels, the pattern of choices is gen- 
erally the same. 
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It is concluded that gambling behavior in this kind 
of experiment is controlled primarily by probability 
preferences (when the differences in EV between al- 
ternatives are slight or absent), and only secondarily 
by differences in utility of money. This interpretation, 
if correct, requires revision of von Neumann and Mor- 
genstern’s program for measuring utility. (Slides) 


11:15 a.m. The influence of past experience on con- 
cept formation. Howarp H. KEenp er and Ros- 
ERT VINEBERG, New York University. 

This experiment was one of several designed to 
investigate the relationship between conditioning prin- 
ciples and thinking behavior. The specific problem 
investigated was to determine what influence the 
learning of “simple” concepts had upon the learning 
of “compound” concepts; the hypothesis being that 
training initially to respond to a “simple” concept 
would facilitate the learning of “compound” concepts 
based upon simpler concepts. 

A sorting problem involving cards varying in terms 
of form (circle, crescent, square, and triangle), color 
(black, gray, yellow, and orange) and size (large and 
small) was used. This deck of cards could be divided 
into two categories in four different ways: small vs. 
large (Concept A), curved line vs. straight line forms 
(Concept B), chromatic vs. achromatic (Concept X), 
and “part” forms vs. “whole” forms (Concept Y). 
Initially, the Ss (36 college students) learned two 
simple concepts by sorting the cards in relation to 
two stimulus cards: a large yellow crescent or a small 
black square. Group 1 first learned Concept A and 
then B. Group 2 learned Concept A initially and then 
Y, while Group 3 learned Concept X and then Y. 
The test problem was to sort the cards into four cate- 
gories represented by four stimulus cards (large yel- 
low crescent, small black square, large gray triangle, 
small orange circle). The correct response was to 
sort the cards in relation to the compound concept 
of A+B. 

Groups 1, 2, and 3 solved the test problem in 25.7, 
40.7 and 91.7 trials respectively. One of these differ- 
ences was significant at the .05 level while the other 
two were significant at the .01 level. The results of 
a similar experiment (N = 33) with a test problem 
involving the learning of a compound concept of 
X+ Y found the order of learning for the three 
groups reversed. 

These results are interpreted to be consistent with 
conditioning principles and they are discussed in rela- 
tion to both methodological and theoretical problems 
of “fitting” conditioning theory to thinking behavior. 

(This experiment was performed in connection 
with Project NR 150-064, under Contract NONR- 
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187(00) between the Office of Naval Research and 
New York University.) (Slides) 


11:30 a.m. The influence of concreteness and acces- 
sibility on concept-thinking. LorrRaAINE NADEL- 
MAN, Mount Holyoke College. 

PROBLEM: Heidbreder has maintained that the order 
of dominance in cognitive reactions is (@) percep- 
tion of concrete objects, (b) spatial perception, (c) 
conceptual reactions. Conflicting results in this field 
have been difficult to reconcile. This may be due 
partly to the varying stimuli and presentation-tech- 
niques. What changes occur in the theoretical: se- 
quence and in concept-thinking when the “same” 
stimuli are presented with variations in their “con- 
creteness” (three-dimensional models vs. drawings) 
and in their “accessibility” (serial vs. a more com- 
prehensive presentation) ? 

SUBJECTS: Four groups, each 12 males and 12 females, 

randomly chosen from a controlled sample of NYU 

freshmen: no psychology, ACE percentile above 50, 

high-school grades above 80. 

PROCEDURE: Nine concepts were used: objects (buck- 

les, furniture, mark-makers), forms (O, V, ++), 

numbers (2, 5, many), each appearing once in each 
of 16 series. Half the subjects worked with three- 
dimensional items, half with ink drawings of these. 

Half had the usual serial method ( Heidbreder ) ; with 

half, a series was presented in toto and remained in 

sight when the next series was presented. The groups, 
therefore, were: A—models, comprehensive method ; 

B—drawings, comprehensive; C—wmodels, serial 

method; D—drawings, serial. Definitions and mul- 

tiple-choice tests followed (immediately and 24 hours 
later), plus terminal interviews. First Correct Antici- 
pations, Concept Attained (computed 3 ways), 

Prompts During First Series, Prompts During Re- 

maining Series, etc., were found for individual sub- 

jects and concepts. 

RESULTS: Applications of 2 X 2 X 2 analyses of vari- 

ance to each concept for each score, and repeated- 

measurement analyses for each group of subjects 
similarly, indicated that the experimental variables, 
concreteness and accessibility, did affect concept- 
thinking. However, the specific effects differed de- 
pending on (a) the kinds of concepts considered, and 

(b) which scoring data were being utilized. Implica- 

tions for current methodology and theory in this field 

will be pursued. (Slides) 


11:45 a.m. Guessing sequences using two, four, and 
eight alternatives. Epwin B. NewMan and 
Nancy Coiiier, Harvard University. (Sponsor, 
Edwin B. Newman) 
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It is well known that the successive guesses of a 
subject who believes he is behaving randomly are 
usually far from independent. In this study we un- 
dertook to discover whether the sequential depend- 
encies which can be found in such guessing extended 
over chains of various length when the subject was 
using from two to eight alternatives. It was our hy- 
pothesis that longer sequences would occur with fewer 
alternatives because of the greater ease with which 
such sequences could be remembered. 

Ten subjects played a game in which they tried to 
out-guess a random sequence in the experimenter’s 
hands. The whole set for each subject contained 
1,000 1’s and 2’s; 1,000 1’s, 2’s, 3’s, and 4’s; and 
1,000 1’s, 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 5’s, 6’s, 7’s, and 8’s. All se- 
quences of 2’s to five steps, of 4’s to five steps, and of 
8’s to three steps were tabulated. The “certainty” 
values and a “coefficient of constraint” were computed 
for the various tables. 

The results show that the subjects quite system- 
atically equalized short sequences of 1’s and 2’s but 
between the third and fifth steps they all showed 
some kind of patterning. When they used more num- 
bers, they tended to exhaust systematically the entire 
set of numbers before starting again. This tendency 
produces very marked deviations from “chance” in 
the choices of sequences of three or four numbers. 
Just how far this tendency operated with the longest 
chains with eight numbers is still beyond our capacity 
to tabulate and analyze, but some tentative results can 
be reported. Our original hypothesis turns out to be 
a bit too simple for all of the results obtained. (Slides) 


SECONDARY MOTIVATION 
11 :00-12 :00 M., Tuesday, East Room, Mayflower 
S. VERPLANCK, Chairman 


11:00 a.m. Secondary motivation through classical 
conditioning: one trial nonmotor learning in the 
white rat. Jon A. Bartow, Duke University. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effect of an association of 

a stimulus with electric shock on the later motiva- 

tional properties of this stimulus when the stimulus 

occurred (a) before, (b) during, (c) after the shock. 
suBjects: 100 male albino rats, 100 to 130 days old. 

PROCEDURE: 1. Conditioned stimulus. Two procedures 

were followed for each of the 10 experimental-test 

sequences: for half of the rats the occurrence of an 
electric light stimulus served as the conditioned stimu- 
lus or “signal”; for the other half of the animals the 
light was “on” when the rat was put into the apparatus 
on training day and its temporary termination served 
as the “signal.” 
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2. Training: There were five training procedures: 
(a) 5-sec. signal immediately followed by 10-sec. 
shock; (b) 10-sec. shock with signal occurring during 
last 5 sec.; (c) 10-sec. shock immediately followed by 
5-sec. signal; (d) 10-sec. shock only; (¢) no shock. 

3. Test 20 hours after training: There were two 
test procedures for each training group. (a) The ap- 
propriate signal (either “light” or “darkness”) oc- 
curred for half of the rats for however long the 
animal contacted a bar 3% inches above the floor with 
any of its extremities. (b) For the other half of the 
animals the signal illumination was present when the 
animal was put into the apparatus on test day. For 
these rats contact with the bar terminated the signal. 
RESULTS: Group A: Total group duration of response 
was greater when response terminated the signal 
(p, .01). 

Group B: 
greater when response resulted in occurrence of the 


Total group duration of response was 


signal (difference not significant). 
Group C: Total group duration of response was 
greater when response resulted in occurrence of the 
signal (p, 10 .01). 
Results for Groups D and E 


indicate that there 


was no pseudo-conditioning. 
11:15 a.m. The amount of 
primary reward and strength of a secondary re- 
ward. Reep Lawson, University of Missouri. 
(Sponsor, Melvin H. Marx) 


relationship between 


PROBLEM: Is secondary reward strength, as measured 
by the effect of secondary reward stimuli on resistance 
to extinction, related to the amount of primary re- 
ward with which the stimuli have been associated ? 
SUBJECTS: 64 male albino rats. 

PROCEDURE: The response measured was running time 
between opening of starting door and passage through 
a second door 4 ft. down a straight alley runway 
Animals were run under 22 hr. hunger drive. On the 
first training day animals received 6 massed rewarded 
trials. For the next 4 days animals received 6 rewarded 
trials with 4 
trials spaced 7 minutes apart. Thirty-two animals re- 


randomly interspersed nonrewarded 
ceived four 30-mgm. food pellets on each rewarded 
trial (HR) and 32 got one such pellet (LR) in a glass 
food cup in a white end box. On nonrewarded trials 
a black box was in place. Animals in each reward 
group were then subdivided into groups of 16 and 
given 30 massed extinction trials. SR animals found 
the white end box and a clean food cup and NoSR 
animals found an unfamiliar black-and-white striped 
end box. 

RESULTS: Training-day running times showed HR 
animals to have significantly greater response strength 
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than LR animals. An extinction score for each animal 
was obtained by counting the number of trials on 
which its running time was at or below the median 
running time for all animals during extinction. A 
2x2 analysis of variance was applied. Since the 
groups were not homogeneous in weight and weight 
was significantly correlated with the extinction scores, 
a covariance correction was necessary. The only sig- 
nificant difference obtained was between SR and 
NoSR groups. 

CONCLUSIONS: Within the limits tested, there is no 
evidence that secondary reward stimuli associated 
with different amounts of primary reward have a 
differential effect on resistance to extinction. (Slides) 


11:30 a.m. Secondary reinforcement and partial re- 
inforcement. E. F. MacCastin, W. FEppERsSOoN, 
and M. E. Birrerman, University of Texas. 
(Sponsor, M. E. Bitterman) 

Three experiments were performed to explore the 
development of secondary reinforcement under con- 
ditions of partial reinforcement. Hungry rats were 
trained to run down a gray alley and jump a gap 
to an unfastened black-and-white striped card which 
admitted them to a food box. The interior of the box, 
which could not be seen until after the terminal re- 
sponse, was either black or white. 

Experiment I (control). The animals were given 5 
rewarded trials per day for eight days with a goal 
box of one color. Half the animals were then ex- 
tinguished on the reinforced color and half on the 
opposite color. 

Experiment II. The animals were given 10 trials 
per day for eight days with a goal box of one color 
under conditions of 50% random reinforcement. 
Half were then extinguished on the reinforced color 
and half on the opposite color. o 

Experiment III. This experiment was the same as 
the second except that during training one goal box 
color was used on reinforced trials and the other 
on nonreinforced trials. During extinction one group 
found the previously reinforced color, a second the 
previously nonreinforced color, and a third both colors 
randomly alternated from trial to trial. 

Results. The control experiment gave conventional 
secondary reinforcement results. In the second ex- 
periment the group run to the previously reinforced 
color extinguished significantly more rapidly. In the 
third experiment there were no significant differences 
among the three groups. 

Before the concept of secondary reinforcement is 
invoked to explain the effects of partial reinforcement, 
further study of partial secondary reinforcement is 
required. (Slides) 
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11:45 a.m. Rotary pursuit performance as related 
to conditions of click reinforcement. BRADLEY 
REYNOLDS and Jack A. Apams, Human Re- 
sources Research Center, Lackland AFB. 

PROBLEM: It has been observed that when Ss trained 
on the rotary pursuit are presented with a click each 
time they remain on target continuously for 1 sec. 
their performance is significantly better than Ss who 
receive no click. In this study the duration of con- 
tinuous on-target time required of the subject was 
varied. 

SUBJECT: 178 basic airmen trainees at Lackland AFB. 

PROCEDURE: There were five experimental groups for 

the following continuous times on target: .10, .20, 

.50, 1.0, 2.0 sec., and a no click control group. 

The Ss were given fifty 30-sec. trials with 15-sec. 
intertrial rests, followed by five trials with click re- 
moved, and then five trials with click for .5-sec. con- 
tinuous on-target time for all groups except the 
control group. 

RESULTS: At the end of 50 trials all experimental 

groups were significantly better than the control 

group. The experimental groups differed significantly 
among themselves. The rank order of the experimental 
groups was .50, .10, .20, 1.0, 2.0 sec. 

In the five trials without click the experimental 
groups were still superior to the control group, but 
did not differ significantly among themselves. When 
click was reinstated experimental groups were sig- 
nificantly better than the control group, and differed 
significantly among themselves. 

CONCLUSIONS: The study verified previous findings 

that click reinforcement for continuous time on target 

yields superior performance over a no click group. 

It was shown that the duration of the continuous on- 

target period required for click presentation is a 

relevant variable, an intermediate value giving best 

performance. This suggests that click reinforcement 
is associated with greater habit strength for the re- 
sponses learned. (Slides) 


VERBAL LEARNING 
1:40-2:40 P.M., Tuesday, Ballroom, Mayflower 
Dona.p M. Jounson, Chairman 


1:40 p.m. Further gradients of error reinforcement 
following repeated reinforced responses. MELVIN 
H. Marx and Fetrx E. Goopson, University of 
Missouri. (Sponsor, Melvin H. Marx) 

PROBLEM: To test the hypothesis that errors are dif- 


ferentially strengthened as a positive function of | 


their nearness to repeated reinforced responses. 
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suByects: 214 5th and 6th grade public school stu- 
dents. 

PROCEDURE: Subjects in small groups were given 
a typical Thorndikian learning problem utilizing 
multiple-choice punch-board boxes. They were in- 
structed to punch one dot in a row of 12 for each of 
27 words called out by the experimenter and to 
remember and repeat the correct responses. These 
were indicated by the passing through of the stylus to 
the hilt. The 102 experimental Ss were reinforced, 
according to a prearranged pattern, on either (a) 
the 14th, (b) 5th and 23rd, or (c) the 5th, 14th, and 
23rd responses. The 112 control Ss received no re- 
inforcement in the 2 trials analyzed but repeated at 
least one nonreinforced response from the 5th to the 
23rd response on the second trial. Response strength 
was measured by the mean Ist to 2nd trial variation, 
in terms of linear distance on the record sheet. 
RESULTS: 1. Marked after-gradients occurred follow- 
ing each of the 3 reinforcement positions. No consist- 
ent fore-gradients appeared. 

2. The experimental gradient following the first 
repetition of a reinforced response was significant. 
A statistically nonsignificant after-gradient occurred 
following the first chance repetition of nonreinforced 
responses in the control group. A direct comparison 
of this curve and the corresponding experimental 
curve showed them to be significantly different. 
CONCLUSIONS: With guessing-sequence and proba- 
bility-bias factors controlled, the results offer con- 
firmation of earlier positive results obtained under 
different experimental conditions and thus further 
support a modified spread-of-effect hypothesis. 

This research was supported in part by the United 
States Air Force under Contract AF 33(038)- 
25631, monitored by the Human Resources Research 
Center. (Slides) 


1:55 p.m. Intralist-interlist relations in verbal learn- 
ing. R. C. Mires and D. R. Meyer, Ohio State 
University. 

This experiment investigates the changes which 
take place in curves for the learning of nonsense 
syllable lists when practice is given with a series of 
equivalent lists. 

The Ss were 64 college students. They learned 
lists of 12 syllables each, designed by Melton to give 
a minimum of interlist interference. The lists were 
reproduced on alternate pages of booklets which also 
contained blank pages for recall. Each of 20 dif- 
ferent lists was practiced for five trials. The methods 
of whole presentation and reproduction were em- 
ployed. 

Mean performance per list increased as a function 
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of interlist practice at the expected negatively ac- 
celerated rate. Detailed analysis was made of learn- 
ing curves for four lists which appeared at representa- 
tive points in interlist learning. Curves were fitted to 
four sets of points by the method of orthogonal 
polynomials, and the resulting coefficients were also 
used to estimate the constants for fitted positive 
growth functions. 

Tests revealed that curves for 
syllable learning do not vary significantly in rate as a 


intralist nonsense 
function of interlist practice, nor is there evidence 
for the appearance of marked discontinuities. Ap- 
parently the principal change is a progressive rise in 
the upper limit. Thus the amount of nonsense material 
that can be learned seems to be a function of the 
amount that has been learned. (Slides) 
2:10 p.m. The curve. Ext 
Satz, Human Resources Research Center. 
The present experiment attempts to provide evi- 
dence for a theoretical explanation of the shape of the 
typical bowed serial learning curve. The prediction 


bowed serial learning 


is made, on the basis of the theoretical model, that 
after one presentation of the serial list the frequency 
distribution of the occurrence of each list item as an 
incorrect response to other items in the list, when 
plotted against the serial position of the incorrect 
responses, will be identical in shape with the typical 
bowed serial learning curve. 

Thirty-five airmen assigned to Human Resources 
Research Center were used as Ss. Each S received 
Next 


presented the nonsense syllables in random order and 


one presentation of a serial list. each S was 
was asked to give the first list item that came to mind 
upon seeing each syllable. 

The frequency of occurrence of each item as an in- 
correct response, when plotted as a function of the 
serial position of the item, yielded a curve that cor- 
responded significantly to the typical serial learning 
curve. These results sustain the theoretical analysis. 
2:25 p.m. The and retention of serial 

nonsense lists as a function of distributed practice 

and intralist similarity. Benton J. UNDERWoop, 

Northwestern University. 
PROBLEM : Varying intralist similarity is one technique 
for changing difficulty of material. Using other 
methods of varying difficulty it has been found that 
the more difficult the material the more likely it is 
that distributed practice will facilitate learning. The 
present experiments test this generalization when 
intralist similarity is manipulated to change difficulty. 
A second purpose of the study is to check the adequacy 
of generalization and inhibition 


learning 


theories for ac- 
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counting for retention following distributed and 
massed practice. 

PROCEDURE: Three experiments were performed in 
which serial nonsense lists were presented at a 2-sec. 
rate on a memory drum. The three experiments dif- 
fered only in the level of similarity of the lists used. 
Similarity was varied in terms of number of letters 
used to form all items within a list, with the fewer 
the letters the greater the similarity. Within each 
experiment three intertrial intervals were used, namely 
2, 30 and 60 sec. Thirty-six Ss in each experiment 
went through the three conditions in counterbalanced 
order. Retention of each list was measured after 24 
hr. 

RESULTS: (a@) The two distributed conditions pro- 
duced more rapid learning in each experiment than 
did the massed condition. (b) Interaction between 
intertrial interval and similarity was not significant, 
indicating that difficulty may be increased by in- 
creasing intralist similarity without finding a cor- 
responding increase in facilitation by distribution. 
(c) Retention, measured either by recall or re- 
learning, was better following massed practice than 
following distribution in all three experiments. (d) 
Recall did not vary as a function of similarity, but 
relearning did. (Slides) 


INFORMATION THEORY 


2:50-3:50 P.M., Tuesday, Williamsburg Room, 
Mayflower 


Georce A. MILLER, Chairman 


2:50 p.m. Information transmission in a tracking 
task. LAWRENCE T. ALEXANDER and W. R. GAr- 
NER, Johns Hopkins University. 

PROBLEM: To determine the feasibility and potential 
value of using concepts from information theory in 
the analysis of linear tracking behavior. 
SUBJECTS: 1 adult male. 
PROCEDURE: Targets were drawn on a continuous 
paper roll and displayed to S behind a narrow hori- 
zontal slit. Targets could appear only at prede- 
termined discrete positions, and the number of such 
positions was varied for different experiments. In 
addition, targets were presented at three different 
speeds. The data were analyzed in terms of informa- 
tion transmitted per unit time. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: A thorough analysis of 

these data demonstrates clearly that information 

theory concepts can be useful in the study of tracking 
behavior. In particular : 

1. Average time lag can be measured by deter- 
mining that lag which produces the maximum infor- 
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mation transmission. For these data, time lag thus 
measured increased with increased speed of informa- 
tion input, but was independent of number of possible 
stimulus positions. 

2. Within certain limits, information transmission 
per presented stimulus can be independent of the 
number of possible stimulus positions. Thus discrete 
position displays may be used in tracking experiments 
with no loss in accuracy. 

3. Rate of information transmission reaches a maxi- 
mum value which is not exceeded with further in- 
creases in rate of information input. Thus limits can 
be found within which changes in speed of target will 
not affect accuracy of tracking. (Slides) 


3:05 p.m. The rate of handling information: Key 
pressing responses to patterns of flashing lights. 
E. T. KreMMeER and P. F. Mutter, Jr., Human 
Resources Research Laboratories, Bolling AFB. 
(Sponsor, E. T. Klemmer) 

PROBLEM : To determine the rate at which the human 

can transmit information under one condition of 

encoding. 

suByEcts: Laboratory personnel. 

PROCEDURE: Five white lights were arranged in an are 

in front of five telegraph keys placed one under each 

finger of the S’s preferred hand. The lights were 

programmed by a teletype tape which allowed any 

combination of lights in any sequence. A one-to-one 

correspondence between lights and fingers was es- 

tablished. 

The three independent variables were: (a) The 

possible number of light positions, (b) The num- 
ber(s) of bulbs illuminated simultaneously, (c) The 
rate of presentation. The results were analyzed in 
terms of the amount of information presented and 
transmitted. 
RESULTS: 1. Trained Ss followed all patterns of lights 
at one per second almost perfectly; from one bit per 
second (2 alternatives) to five bits per second (32 
alternatives ). 

2. In all tests the information successfully trans- 
mitted by the subject in bits per second increased with 
the speed of presentation to a maximum and then de- 
creased. In all cases the maximum occurred between 
1 and 4 cycles per second. 

3. The maximum information received per second 
was directly related to the number of possible posi- 
tions. At this maximum, the speed in cycles per 
second was inversely related to the number of possible 
positions. 

4. Restricting the number of alternatives by re- § 
stricting either the number of possible positions of 
the number of bulbs simultaneously illuminated re- 
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duced the maximum rate of information transmis- 
sion. (Slides) 


3:20 p.m. An informational analysis of serial po- 
sition effects in immediate recall. I. PoLLack, 
Human Resources Research Laboratories, Bol- 
ling AFB. 

PROBLEM : In the immediate recall of a given message, 
fewer errors are obtained near the ends than near the 
middle of the message. Quantitatively, however, how 
much additional information is gained about a given 
set of immediate recall responses when a detailed 
serial position analysis of the responses is performed ? 
In an attempt to answer this question, a serial position 
analysis for immediate recall was made in terms of 
measures derived from the theory of information. 
suBjEcTs: 25 undergraduate students. 
PROCEDURE: Messages, constructed of randomly se- 
lected English consonants and numerals, were pre- 
sented to the subjects. The independent variables were 
the length of the message (range: 4 to 24) and the 
number of equally-likely alternatives possible per 
message unit (range: 2 to 30). From successive re- 
productions of each message, the uncertainty (an in- 
formational measure of error) for each position of 
the message was calculated to yield the required serial 
position curve. 

RESULTS: 1. The shape of the serial position curve for 
mediate recall (in informational terms) is primarily 
unction of the length of the reproduced message 

is, approximately, independent of the number of 
sible alternatives available for each message-unit. 
As the length of the message is increased, the 
serial position curve systematically changes from 
positive to negative skewness with a corresponding 
shift in the maximum uncertainty. 

3. The primary effect of the position analysis is 
associated with messages of intermediate length 
(about 14 message-units long). With longer and 
shorter messages, less information is gained by utiliz- 
ing the position analysis. 

4. The additional reduction in uncertainty that 
results when the serial position analysis is utilized is 
about 20% of that obtained when the position analysis 
is ignored. (Slides) 


3:35 p.m. How little we say. W. H. Sumsy and F. 
C. Frick, Human Resources Research Labora- 
tories, Bolling AFB. (Sponsor, F. C. Frick) 

It is a commonly accepted fact that the amount of 
information transferred by any sample of discourse 
is not simply related to the number of words spoken. 
Recent developments in information theory have sug- 
gested techniques for measuring how much informa- 
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tion is transferred and have also given us the estimate 
that ordinary written English is about 60% redundant. 

This* estimate is probably too low for spoken 
English. In this case, in addition to the redundancy 
attributable to linguistic constraints there is con- 
siderable redundancy that grows out of the situation 
in which the speaker finds himself. We usually do not 
discuss psychology at baseball games. The physical 
situation and the audience limit the vocabulary, sen- 
tence structure, and subject matter, increasing the 
predictability of what will be said and decreasing the 
informational content of what is said. 

In order to estimate the effects of these restrictions 
an informational analysis has been made of the “sub- 
language” used in the control of aircraft by Air Force 
control tower operators. The vocabulary and subject 
matter of this language are restricted and experi- 
mental measurement sets the redundancy at about 
70%. 

When the situational context is taken into account, 
however, control tower messages turn out to be about 
90% redundant. This additional redundancy can be 
attributed to the pilot’s knowledge of the situation 
and the standardization of voice and operating pro- 
cedures. 

The method of analysis will be presented and it is 
suggested that the techniques employed may be ap- 
plied in other situations and eventually to a more 
adequate estimate of how little we say—on the aver- 
age. (Slides) 


HUMAN LEARNING 
2:50-3:50 P.M., Tuesday, Ballroom, Mayflower 
O. Jenkins, Chairman 


2:50 p.m. Anxiety-reduction and stress in verbal 
James W. KEENAN, JAMES DeEESE, 
and Ricwarp S. Lazarus, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. (Sponsors, James Deese and Richard S. 


Lazarus ) 


learning. 


This study was designed to explore the relation- 
ships between certain problems in experimentally- 
induced stress and some recent findings on human 
conditioning and anxiety. Forty-five Ss were selected 
from a large population. on the basis of extreme 
scores on a neuroticism inventory. This inventory 
shows a very high correlation with the lowa Anxiety 
Questionnaire. These subjects practiced for twelve 
trials a list of 12 consonant nonsense syllables by the 
method of anticipation. Three experimental conditions 
(a) Ss were shocked for incorrect re- 
sponses. (b) Ss were shocked at random (for both 
correct and incorrect responses). The number of 


were used: 


aj 

4 

2 
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shocks per S in this condition was equated with the 
number of shocks per person in the previous condition. 
(c) A control condition utilized no shock during 
learning. 

In the anxiety-reducing situation (shock for in- 
correct responses) there was a large difference in 
the learning curves for the anxious and non-anxious 
groups. This finding is in accord with Taylor’s study 
of the conditioned eyelid response. No differences 
were found between anxious and non-anxious sub- 
jects in the random shock and control conditions. 
These findings suggest that the only condition of 
stress which allows differentiation of anxious and 
non-anxious individuals through performance is one 
that permits anxiety-reduction. Conditions of stress 
that do not allow anxiety-reduction show no such 
differentiation. This hypothesis is in accord with 
previous observations by the authors and other ex- 
perimenters. These findings also suggest a new inter- 
pretation of anxiety as a drive in learning and per- 
formance. 

This research is a portion of the work performed 
under contract with the Perceptual and Motor Skills 
Laboratory of the Human Resources Research Cen- 
ter, Lackland Air Force Base. (Slides) 


3:05 p.m. The effect of verbalization during ob- 
servation of stimulus objects upon accuracy of 
recognition and recall. KenNetH H. Kurtz and 
Cart I. Hovitann, Yale University. (Sponsor, 
Carl I. Hovland) 

Bartlett reports data suggesting that Ss who ver- 
balize spontaneously at the time of initial observation 
of visually perceived material recall certain aspects 
of the material more accurately than nonverbalizers. 
The purpose of the present study was to determine 
whether the same effect could be produced by. ex- 
perimentally introduced verbalization, and to analyze 
the comparative improvement on verbal and nonverbal 
measures of retention. 

Seventy-two elementary school children were shown 
an array of 16 familiar objects. The “verbalization” 
group was given a sheet containing the names of the 
objects and was instructed to find, encircle, and pro- 
nounce the names as the experimenter pointed one 
at a time to the actual objects. Under control (“non- 
verbalization”) conditions a photograph of the array 
of objects was substituted for the sheet of names and 
the Ss encircled the picture of each object indicated 
by the experimenter. In neither group were the Ss led 
to expect later tests of retention. 

A week later, recall and recognition tests were ad- 
ministered. Both visual and verbal forms of the 
recognition test were employed, half of the test given 
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each S consisting of photographs of the test items 
and the remaining half of printed names. The visual 
and verbal halves were presented in counterbalanced 
order. 

Results showed that (a) the verbalization group re- 
called significantly more of the original objects and 
made significantly fewer false responses than the con- 
trol group; (b) the improvement due to verbalization 
was specific to verbal recognition—the verbal group 
performed significantly better than the control group 
on the verbal form of the test, but the two groups did 
not differ significantly on the visual form. 

The study was done in conjunction with the Yale 
Attitude Change Project. (Slides) 


3:20 p.m. Reminiscence in paired associates learn- 
ing. DonaLp A. Rivey, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

PROBLEM: One interpretation of reminiscence is that 
wrong responses to a stimulus are forgotten more 
rapidly than the stronger right response. Failure to 
obtain reminiscence with paired associates is as- 
sumed to occur because wrong responses are too 
weak to compete as a result of the changing presenta- 
tion order. In this study, groups which received pre- 
training on wrong responses to the stimulus terms 
and groups which received training on correct re- 
sponses only are compared with respect to reminis- 
cence. 

suByects: 80 University of California elementary 

psychology students. 

PROCEDURE: In Exp. I, eight pairs of nonsense syl- 

lables were presented in different orders for four 

trials on a memory drum. On the fifth trial, all of 
the response terms were replaced with dissimilar 
syllables, and after six trials with the new correct 
syllables 2 min. of color naming was introduced in the 
experimental group, while the control group rested 

8 sec. as between all other trials. The Ss, matched on 

performance on the six trials preceding the rest 

interval, then continued to one perfect recitation. 

Exp. II was the same except that the four trials with 

the wrong responses were eliminated. 

RESULTS: As Exp. I was difficult, many Ss did not 

reach the criterion, but all learned to 5 out of 8. To 

that point, measurement of trials to successive syl- 
lable criteria shows an increasing superiority of the 
rest group over the control group with every suc- 
cessive criterion. In Exp. II the differences are in the 
opposite direction, the difference between the two sets 
of differences being statistically significant. Cor- 
responding differences are found when the data are 
analysed in terms of number of correct responses on 
trials following the rest interval. These results sup- 
port the hypothesis under test. (Slides) 
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3:35 p.m. A non-effect empirical baseline for human 
multiple-choice experiments. G. RAayMoND STONE, 
Human Resources Research Center, Hamilton 
AFB. 

The typical Thorndikian serial multiple-choice ex- 
periment has produced results the interpretations of 
which have been confounded for lack of a proper 
baseline from which to compute the strengthening or 
weakening of S-R connections. Several empirical 
baselines have been offered, notably by Tilton, 
Stephens, and Stone, but none of these has been con- 
sidered adequate. 

A total of 313 college student Ss has contributed 
data to three experiments involving non-incentive 
conditions. In all cases, Ss were asked to choose a 
number between one and ten in response to stimulus 
words. In the first experiment, incentive information 
was given to some of the responses but not others 
and the Ss were under instructions to try to learn 
correct responses. Presumably, this created a general 
set to repeat responses and when the data for the 
non-incentive conditions are analyzed as a function 
of practice, the baseline is an increasing function. 
In the other two experiments, attempts were made to 
eliminate, by instructions, the general motive to re- 
peat, and no information was given to any response of 
S. In the second of these experiments, differing from 
the first only in the technique of recording group data, 
a practice baseline is achieved which stays consistently 
at 12% repetition across six trials. 

The fact that an empirical baseline is finally demon- 
strated with no increasing practice function is a firm 
denial of “exercise” as a selective factor. This gives 
considerably greater meaning to the results of a 
series of experiments conducted by Stone on the in- 
fluence of negative incentives in serial multiple-choice 
learning. In several situations involving intensive 
degrees of verbal and electrical shock punishment, the 
practice curves of response repetition invariably have 
increasing functions. As compared to the present 
baseline, therefore, Stone’s conclusion that negative 
incentives strengthen the connections they follow is 
unconditionally supported. (Slides) 


COMPARATIVE 


2:50-3:50 P.M., Tuesday, Pan-American Room, 
Mayflower 


Frank A. Beacu, Chairman 


2:50 p.m. Investigations of the behavior of Para- 
mecium aurelia: Il. Modification of a response in 
successive generations of both mating types. 
GELBER, /ndiana University. 
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A previous study demonstrates modification of be- 
havior of the protozoan, Paramecium aurelia, after 
training with reinforcement. The question here was 
whether capacity for behavior modification would 
change in successive generations. 

A generation is the period between fertilizations. 
Normally, nuclei contain two chromosomes of each 
kind. In fertilization, the nuclei divide into an egg 
and a sperm, each containing only one chromosome of 
each kind. The fusion of an egg and a sperm to form 
a new nucleus with two chromosomes of each kind 
completes the process. Thus, fertilization involves no 
increase in numbers. Numbers increase only by fis- 
sion. Alternative fertilization processes in P. aurelia 
are: 

1. Conjugation: Two paramecia of opposite mating 
types join together and exchange micronuclei. The 
animals separate after the migrating sperm micro- 
nuclei join the resting egg micronuclei. 

2. Autogamy: The sperm and egg fuse in a single 
animal. 

In this strain, animals denied opportunity for con- 
jugation become autogamous about every 20 fissions. 
PROCEDURE: Two conjugant pairs were isolated while 
still tightly joined. Thus, after separation, there were 
two paramecia of each mating type in the first genera- 
tion after conjugation. culture 
gated from each of these four animals was trained to 
approach a platinum wire baited with food material. 
Frequency of response after training was noted. 


A “hungry” propa- 


Other products of these four animals were permitted 
to complete 20 fissions and become autogamous, pro- 
ducing the second generation. Again, four experi- 
mental cultures were 
while other products completed the next autogamy. 
So, six generations were produced with two cultures 
of each mating type in each generation trained and 
tested. 

RESULTS: The mating types differed significantly in 


(one for each line) trained, 


response trend over the generations. One mating 
type showed significant change over the 6 generations, 
while the other mating type showed indications of 
periodicity but no significant change. 

CONCLUSION: Successive autogamous generations and 
mating type are related,in some way to capacity for 
modification of behavior in this organism. (Slides) 


3:05 p.m. “Anxiety” and conditioning in salt water 
fishes. W. N. Ketioce, Florida State University. 
This study was conducted at the Marine Labora- 
tories of The Florida State University on the Gulf 
of Mexico. Acknowledgement is hereby made to Mr. 
Peter Spanovik who performed most of the laboratory 
work. 
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PROBLEM: The problem was to condition fish by the 
classical or Pavlovian method, and at the same time 
to find out what happened to the respiration rate of 
the fishes during process of developing a CR. 
SUBJECTS AND METHOD: 24 salt water mullet, Mugil 
cephalus (L), of approximately the same size and 
weight, were used in the study. The reinforcing 
stimulus was in all cases a D.C. electric shock, but 
the conditioned stimulus was visual for some groups 
of animals and acoustic for others. A systematic 
record of the respiration rate was kept, by counting 
the gill and mouth movements of each fish, throughout 
the progress of the experiment. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: (@) All fish developed a 
generalized CR within about 70 trials distributed over 
a 3-hr. session. (b) The conditioned response was 
distinctly different from the unconditioned response. 
(c) Light was more effective as a conditioned stimu- 
lus than four separate sound frequencies. (d) The 
respiration of all Ss, as determined by the rate of gill 
and mouth movements, progressively increased during 
the process of conditioning and decreased during ex- 
tinction. (e) Correlation coefficients between the oc- 
currence of the CR, per unit of 10 trials, and the rate 
of respiration were .75 and .96. (p=.05 and 01 
respectively.) (f) This relationship may be inter- 
preted, in line with reinforcement theory, as evidence 
of the building up of an increasingly powerful anxiety 
state, as the training progressed. (Slides) 


3:20 p.m. An experimental study of the color vision 
of the giant tortoise. JoHN V. Quaranta, Ford- 
ham University. 

The present investigation was undertaken to de- 
termine the color vision capacities of the Giant 
Tortoise. 

Subjects were two specimens of Galapagos: Giant 
Tortoise, elephantopus Guenther, and one specimen of 
the Indian Ocean species of the Giant Tortoise, 
Testudo gigantea Schweigger. Microphotographs of 
histological sections of the retina of a specimen of 
Testudo gigantea Schweigger revealed the presence 
of a predominantly cone retina. 

A preliminary study was conducted with two speci- 
mens of the Galapagos Giant Tortoise, employing 
colored papers of various brightnesses and saturations. 
In the main study, involving the use of filtered light, 
the experiment procedure for any one animal amounts 
to the following. Step I: Hold the reward color 
constant at a brightness level which will be crossed 
by the range of brightness values through which the 
nonreward color will be varied. Vary the intensity 
(brightness) of the nonreward color in very smal! 
steps (.25 volt) over a wide range of predetermined 
values (from 20 to 105 volts). Step Il: Hold the 


nonreward color constant and vary the reward color 
in the manner already described. 

Approximately 1,300 trials for any one color com- 
bination of chromatic pairs (red-green, red-blue, and 
blue-green) were required to test the full number of 
intensity variations for the voltage ranges specified. 
Percentage success varied from 100% to 91%. All 
unsuccessful discriminations were subsequently re- 
tested with an equal number of previously-tested suc- 
cessful discriminations. All discriminations were ulti- 
mately successful. (Slides) 


3:35 p.m. An investigation of learning in the earth- 
worm. JOHN S. Rosinson, Cornell University. 
(Sponsor, Robert B. MacLeod) 

PROBLEM: Review of earlier studies of the earth- 
worm’s mastery of the T-maze reveals that data suf- 
ficient for an adequate interpretation of the learning 
involved are not provided by these studies. The 
present study provides a more adequate experimental 
basis for a theoretical interpretation of the earth- 
worm’s acquisition of new behavior patterns. 
suBJects: 5 earthworms (Lumbricus terrestris). 
PROCEDURE: The preliminary series consisted of trials 
run for the purpose of habituating the worms to the 
apparatus and determining their turning preferences 
in the T-maze situation. Both arms of the maze were 
free during these trials. This was followed by the 
training series. The worm was now required to go 
consistently to the nonpreferred side in order to gain 
access to the goal box (a covered box containing 
moistened earth). The worm was shocked if it en- 
tered the opposite arm. Motivation was provided by 
directionalized light and mild tactual stimulation. De- 
tailed records were made of every trial, including the 
path taken through the maze on each run, time per 
trial and the turn on each trial (correct-incorrect). 
RESULTS: Two distinct modifications of behavior ap- 
peared in the course of training: (a) Slowing down 
of locomotion as a consequence of development of 
diffuse negative reactions to maze stimuli; and (6) 
An increase in the frequency of correct turns. Change 
(a) occurred at approximately trial 50 (relatively 
early in the training). Change (6) occurred at ap- 
proximately trial 150. Both changes were significant 
at the .001 level. 
CONCLUSIONS: The present study provides evidence 
of the existence of a conditioning phase and a re- 
sponse-learning phase in the earthworm’s acquisition 
of the T-maze habit. Earlier interpretations of the 
worm-learning in the T-maze solely in terms of the 
association of stimuli were found to be inadequate to 
account for the data of the present study. The present 
study appears to support a two-factor theory of learn- 
ing. (Slides) 
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SYMPOSIUM: INFORMATION THEORY 
AND ITS RELEVANCE TO 
PSYCHOLOGY 


4:00-6:00 P.M., Tuesday, Williamsburg Room, 
Mayflower 


Epwin B. NEwMaAN, Chairman 


Participants : 

G. A. Learning. 

F. C. Frick. Visual displays. 

J. C. R. Lickiiper. Communication. 

W. R. Garner. Psychological scales and judgment. 
Discussants: D. A. Grant, H. W. Hake. 


PSYCHOPHYSICS 


8:40-9:40 A.M., Wednesday, Pan-American 
Room, Mayflower 


FrepERICK A. More, Chairman 


8:40 a.m. The central tendency of judgment as a 
regression phenomenon. Donatp M. JoHNson, 
Michigan State College. 

The central tendency of judgment, named by Hol- 
lingworth in 1909, is manifested (a) as a double 
truncation of the response scale, when this scale is 
described in terms of category thresholds, (b) as 
an overestimation of stimulus magnitudes below the 
center of the stimulus series and an underestimation 
of stimulus magnitudes above the center of the stimu- 
lus series, when stimulus ratings are averaged. A 
variety of explanations have been offered from time 
to time. 

The thesis of this paper is that this central tend- 
ency of judgment is simply another manifestation of 
the regression toward the mean that always occurs 
when two variables are imperfectly correlated. In 
this case the judge begins with stimulus magnitudes 
and estimates response magnitudes. When the cor- 
relation between these two variables is less than per- 
fect, central tendency or regression toward the mean 
is a statistical consequence. Compute the correlation 
between stimulus value and response value for a dis- 
tribution of judgments. Write the ordinary regression 
equation. This equation yields the ratings and ac- 
counts for the central tendency. 

The assumptions involved are linearity and homo- 
scedasticity. Central tendency or regression will al- 
ways occur when the variance of judgments of any 
stimulus is large relative to the variance of judg- 
ments of all stimuli in the series. The computations 
and theoretical consequences are illustrated by appli- 
cation to two sets of published data. 


8:55 a.m. Serial exploration of sensitivity. E. A. 
Jerome, J. P. Flynn and J. A. Moopy, Naval 
Medical Research Institute. (Sponsor, E. A. 
Jerome) 

The general program in which this work developed 
is designed to investigate temporal and intraserial ef- 
fects that influence changes in sensitivity. The method 
of serial exploration has long been considered the 
most direct and efficient method of studying these 
effects. The work reported was performed with an 
automatic presentation and recording device which 
permits the serial exploration procedure to be em- 
ployed at a rate that is limited only by the speed with 
which S can give his judgment, ie., the E’s time 
has been eliminated. 

Differential sensitivity to intensity changes in an 
auditory signal was the particular test employed to 
evaluate this rapid procedure. Six Ss were used in 
several experiments designed to evaluate the influ- 
ence of (a) the rate of presentation, (b) the size of 
the constant increment, and (c) the effects of some 
of the traditional controls 

The results indicate that sensitivity indices are not 
reliably affected by presentation rate within the range 
of 24 to 60 stimuli per minute. It is clear from the 
introspections, however, that the subjects are disin- 
clined to give judgments at a rate that exceeds 60 
per minute. The size of the increment has an impor- 
tant temporal effect in that the larger increments yield 
more thresholds per unit of time, but the loss of pre- 
cision that accompanies this result indicates that in- 
crement size should not exceed one standard devia- 
of the distribution of 
catch-tests increases the threshold by a 
reliable amount. 


The use of 
small but 


tion thresholds. 


Preliminary analysis of the intraserial dependence 
among thresholds indicates that the assumption of 
independence of response and random fluctuation ot 
sensitivity is unwarranted. (Slides) 


9:10 a.m. The intraserial dependence of psycho- 
physical responses. J. P. Frynn, E. A. Jerome 
and J. A. Moopy, Naval Medical Research Insti- 
tute. (Sponsor, J. P. Flynn) 

The assumption of independence of threshold re- 
sponses is basic to present theories of the psycho- 
metric function. This assumption has been found to 
be invalid in the analysis of responses of seven Ss 
listening to a periodic change in the intensity of a 
1,000 cycle tone. The change, which is of constant 
size for any single experiment, is in the range of 
uncertainty, and S$ presses a key each time he de- 
tects a change. The number of response groups, the 
group size, and the autocorrelations of the responses 
are inconsistent with the assumption of independence. 
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However, as the time between stimuli is increased 
from one to ten seconds, independence is approached 
but not attained. Further analysis revealed little evi- 
dence of a periodic change. 

The bulk of the data can be adequately described 
by assuming that the preceding event affects the prob- 
ability of the present one; the remaining data are 
explained by assuming that the two preceding events 
determine the probability of the present one. (Slides) 


9:25 a.m. Are successive psychophysical judgments 
in a series independent? Vircinta L. SENDERs, 
Antioch College. 

PROBLEM : Statistical techniques used in evaluating the 
results of psychophysical experiments usually require 
that each response be independent of preceding re- 
sponses. Evidence from previous psychophysical ex- 
periments, from ESP experiments, and from experi- 
ments relating to the spread of effect, indicates that 
this requirement is not always fulfilled. The purpose 
of this investigation is to determine whether or not 
responses are independent when no stimulus differ- 
ences are present. 

suBJEcTS: 48 students at Antioch. None had previous 

experience as an observer. 

PROCEDURE: Each S was presented with a light and 

a tone which were simultaneous in onset. He was 

told that sometimes the onset of the stimuli would be 

simultaneous, and sometimes one stimulus would pre- 
cede the other. His task was to decide whether or not 
they were simultaneous. Three experimental variables 
were studied: (a) length of a series of judgments; 

(b) the proportion of simultaneous to nonsimultane- 

ous stimulus pairs which the S was told to expect; 

and (c) the frequency of rest-periods allowed. 

RESULTS: The raw data consisted of 192 series with 

an average of 200 judgments in each. An analysis of 

variance showed that the proportion of “simultane- 
ous” to “not simultaneous” judgments was affected 
significantly by the proportion of simultaneous to non- 
simultaneous stimulus presentations which S was told 
to expect. No other experimental variable had a sig- 
nificant effect. An autocorrelation function was ob- 
tained for each series of responses, using nine degrees 
of separation of responses in the series (tau). While 
no value of tau showed consistently high or consist- 
ently low autocorrelations, far more than 5% of the 
autocorrelations were significant at the 5% level. 

Successive judgments in a series are thus shown 
not to be independent. This failure of independence 
might result from the influence of a response on suc- 
ceeding responses, or from the influence of some com- 
mon factor (such as threshold fluctuations) on whole 
groups of responses. 

This research was done under USAF Contract No. 
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AF 18-600-50 with the Aero-Medical Laboratory, Re- 
search Division, Wright Air Development Center. 
(Slides ) 


ANXIETY-STRESS 
9 :40-10 :40 A.M., Wednesday, East Room, Mayflower 
M. H. Marx, Chairman 


9:40 a.m. The effect of electroconvulsive shock 
(ECS) on a conditioned emotional response: the 
effect of post-ECS extinction on the reappear- 
ance of the response. JoseEpH V. Brapy, Army 
Medical Service Graduate School, and Howarp 
F. Hunt, University of Chicago. 

Previous research has demonstrated that a series of 
21 ECS can diminish or virtually eliminate a condi- 
tioned emotional response (CER). It reappears 
within the first 30 days after ECS, however. The 
present experiment is designed to determine whether 
experimental extinction after ECS will prevent the 
reappearance of the response within 32 days after 
treatment. 

Twenty-one naive, male albino rats received 8 con- 
ditioning trials in a grill box, each trial consisting of 
a 3-min. presentation of an intermittent light termi- 
nated by 2 painful shocks to the feet. Then, 13 rats 
received 21 ECS, 3 per day for 7 days; 8 control 
rats received pseudo-ECS. 

Three days after the last ECS, all animals were 
tested for retention of the CER with an unreinforced 
presentation of the light. Then, 4 control and 7 ECS 
animals received 9 additional extinction trials in the 
apparatus; the remaining animals stayed in the home 
cages. Thirty-two days after the last ECS and 19 
days after the last extinction trial, all animals were 
again tested for retention of the CER. 

During the first retention test, only the control ani- 
mals showed the CER (i.e., crouched and defecated 
in response to the light). During the subsequent ex- 
tinction trials, 3 of the controls lost the CER; only 
two of the ECS animals showed any tendency to 
make the CER. During the second retention test, 
after extinction, all of the unextinguished control ani- 
mals and all but one of the unextinguished ECS ani- 
mals showed the CER. In contrast, of the control and 
ECS animals subjected to extinction only one in each 
group showed the CER. 

The post-ECS extinction appears to have prevented 
the reappearance of the CER in the treated animals, 
even in animals that showed no external, behavioral 
signs of the CER during extinction. 


9:55 a.m. Frustration effect during extinction of a 
bar-pressing response. Frank N. Marzocco, 
New York University. 
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The amplitude of a previously rewarded response 
has been observed to increase following nonreward. 
Such an increase could be accounted for by assuming 
that frustration resulting from nonreward increases 
the organism’s original drive level. The present study 
was designed to discover whether such an increase 
would occur after nonreward of a bar-pressing re- 
spouse, leading to an increase in the force exerted, 
and whether the magnitude of such increases would 
change as a function of experimental conditions. 

Cighty-one albino rats were trained to press the 
bar of a Skinner box to obtain a pellet of food. A 
factorial design was employed, the three variables 
being: hours without food preceding extinction, train- 
ing trials on the acquisition day, and intertrial inter- 
val on the extinction day. The first few responses of 
the extinction day were rewarded by food, the first 
nonreward coming at the end of the fourth trial. The 
mean force exerted on the first four trials of the ex- 
tinction day was subtracted from that on the next 
four to obtain a measure of frustration effect. 

It was found that of the experimental variables, 
only time of deprivation had a significant influence 
5% level) on frustration effect, the relationship 
being an increasing one for the three values of hunger 
drive employed. When the data for all animals were 
considered simultaneously, it was found that the num- 
ber of Ss showing a positive frustration effect was 
significantly greater than that showing a negative 
effect (0.1% level). 

The data were interpreted as supporting the «hy- 
pothesis that frustration, occasioned by failure of 
reward, acts as a motivational variable. 

(This study was run at the State University of 
Iowa. ) 


10:10 a.m. Approach and avoidance gradients and 
conflict behavior in a predominantly temporal 
situation. W. K. Ricpy, Jefferson Barracks, Mis- 
sourt, VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM: The present study was designed (a) to test 
in a predominantly temporal situation the first three 
of Miller’s four hypotheses concerning conflict be- 
havior in spatial situation and (6) to study the Ss’ 
behavior in a predominantly temporal conflict situa- 
tion. 

SUBJECTS: 4 naive male albino rats, 75 days old at 

the beginning of the experiment. 

PROCEDURE: Each animal was restrained in the Bijou 

conditioning apparatus by a closely fitting wire cage 

and a stock hinged at the bottom permitting move- 
ment through an arc of 20 degrees. A light in front 
of the subject served as the approach conditioned 
stimulus (CS) and a buzzer as the avoidance CS. 
The unconditioned stimulus (US) for approach train- 
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ing consisted of presentation of food the animal could 
obtain by moving the stock forward. The US for 
avoidance training was an electric shock the animal 
could terminate by moving the stock backward. After 
preliminary conditioning in which CS and US were 
paired, measures of approach and. avoidance move- 
ments were taken from a continuous record at five 
points during a 10-sec. interval between presentation 
of CS and US. These measurements described ap- 
proach and avoidance behavior throughout the inter- 
val. After separate approach-avoidance training, a 
conflict situation was provided by simultaneous pres- 
entation of the positive and negative CS, and a rec- 
ord taken of the Ss’ behavior in this situation. 
RESULTS: 1. Results supported, at a statistically sig- 
nificant level, the hypotheses of both an approach and 
an avoidance gradient in a predominantly temporal 
situation. 

2. The slope of these gradients tends to increase 
as the positive or negative reinforcement approaches 
in time. 

3. Behavior of the Ss in the conflict situation sup- 
ported the prediction made on the basis of a com- 
parison of the slopes of the approach and avoidance 
gradients before conflict. (Slides) 


10:25 a.m. 


and no exteroceptive “warning signal”: The ef- 


Avoidance conditioning with brief shock 


fects of two temporal parameters upon mainte- 

nance of avoidance behavior by the white rat. 

Murray SipMAn, Columbia University. 
PROCEDURE: Conditioning, successful with 35 animals, 
involved the presentation of a .2-sec. shock at speci- 
fied intervals. A bar depression occurring before the 
lapse of this interval delayed the shock for a specified 
duration. No other contingencies between exterocep- 
tive stimulation and behavior 
volved. The interval between shocks, if no avoidance 
response occurred, is the S-S interval; the interval by 
which each response delayed the shock is the R-S 
interval. 

The effects of different S-S and R-S intervals upon 

the rate of avoidance responding were determined 
after conditioning was well established. A family of 
curves was secured for each of three animals, relat- 
ing avoidance rate to the R-S interval, with the S-S 
interval a parameter. The three animals yielded rep- 
licative functions. 
RESULTS: The rate of avoidance responding is a sim- 
ple hyperbolic function of the longer R-S intervals. 
This function is interrupted by a maximum at one 
of the shorter intervals. The maximum rate is an 
hyperbolic function of the S-S interval. The R-S in- 
terval at which the maximum occurs increases with 
the S-S interval. 


avoidance were in- 
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CONCLUSIONS: The avoidance response is strength- 
ened by termination of non-avoidance behavior which 
has been paired with shock. As the R-S interval de- 
creases, the increasing frequency of shock provides 
a greater probability that non-avoidance behavior 
will be paired with shock. This produces an increas- 
ing avoidance rate, the function being superseded 
at shorter R-S intervals by a “delay of punishment” 
gradient for the avoidance response itself. The shift- 
ing maximum indicates that shorter S-S intervals in- 
crease the probability of pairing between non-avoid- 
ance behavior and shock sufficiently to overcome this 
delay of punishment gradient. (Slides) 


TRANSFER 


11 :00-12 :00 M., Wednesday, Pan-American 
Room, Mayflower 


Howarp H. Kenpver, Chairman 


11:00 a.m. Transfer in motor learning as a func- 
tion of degree of first-task learning and intertask 
similarity. Cart P. Duncan, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

The purpose was to study transfer from one stimu- 
lus-response pattern to another, both of which were 
available on the same apparatus. The apparatus pro- 
vided a paired-associates perceptual-motor task in 
which Ss learned to move a lever held by the right 
hand into a series of radially-arranged slots in re- 
sponse to colored-light stimuli. The task was made 
dificult by requiring the S to hold another lever, 
grasped by the right hand, in a fixed position. 

The total group of 300 Ss was divided into four 
learning groups of 75 Ss each, differentiated on the 
basis of degree of learning of the first task. All Ss 
then transferred to a second task provided by newly 
pairing the stimuli and responses of the first task. 
There were three degrees of intertask similarity de- 
fined in terms of the number of stimulus-response 
pairs changed from the first to the second task. 
Within each learning group 25 Ss were assigned to 
each of the three similarity conditions. 

When measured in terms of number of correct re- 
sponses, transfer to the second task was positive for 
all experimental groups in comparison to a control. 
The positive transfer was an increasing function of 
both degree of first-task learning and intertask simi- 
larity. Degree of first-task learning continued to be a 
differentiating variable throughout the entire course 
of practice on the second task, whereas intertask simi- 
larity was effective only during the first half of 
second-task practice. Analysis of the error data also 
showed transfer to be positive. It is believed that the 
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results support that part of the theory of transfer 
based on response generalization. (Slides) 


11:15 a.m. Transfer of training as a function of a 
relevant but “unused” cue in the training task. 
Gorpon Eckstranp, Aero Medical Laberatory, 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

PROBLEM : When a discriminative motor task in which 
two relevant visual cues are available is learned us- 
ing one of these cues, is anything learned about per- 
forming the task correctly using the other relevant 
cue? 
suBJEcts: 200 students from elementary psychology 
classes at Ohio State University. 
PROCEDURE: Four separate experiments involving dif- 
ferent cue relevance patterns were run. Each experi- 
ment consisted of giving two groups of 25 Ss each 
different experience prior to learning a common cri- 
terion task involving one relevant and one irrelevant 
cue. For the experimental groups, this prior experi- 
ence consisted of learning a task identical with the 
criterion task except that an additional relevant cue 
was present. Procedures were used to maximize the 
number of Ss learning on the basis of this cue and 
only those who did were used in the critical compari- 
sons. For the control groups, the prior experience 
consisted of learning a task in which both of the cues 
present in the criterion task were irrelevant and the 
additional relevant cue was present. To determine 
whether or not the experimental groups had learned 
anything about the cue-response associations required 
in the criterion task while learning the prior task, 
comparisons were made between the control and ex- 
perimental groups on trials required and errors made 
in learning the criterion task. 

RESULTS: No significant differences were found be- 

tween control and experimental groups in any of the 

four experiments. 

CONCLUSIONS: The results support the hypothesis that 

when a discriminative motor task involving two rele- 

vant visual cues is learned using one of these cues, 
little or nothing is learned about performing the task 
on the basis of the other relevant cue. (Slides) 


11:30 a.m. Transfer of training in a symbol-substi- 
tution task as a function of first task learning and 
intertask similarity. Marvin Levine, Aero Medi- 
cal Laboratory, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
(Sponsor, Gordon A. Eckstrand) 

PROBLEM : To determine whether the relationships be- 

tween transfer of training and (a) degree of learn- 

ing of the first task and (b) intertask similarity are 
the same for symbol-substitution tasks as for motor 
and verbal tasks. 

suByects: 180 undergraduates. 
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PROCEDURE: Four degrees of learning (2, 4, 8, and 16 
minutes of practice) of Task I and three degrees of 
change of Task II (which always lasted 10 minutes) 
from Task I were investigated in a factorial experi- 
ment using a symbol-substitution task. In this task 16 
letters were associated with 16 different nonsense fig- 
ures in a key which was always available to the Os; 
O went through a booklet containing only the sym- 
bols in randomized sequences, and wrote the correct 
letter under each symbol’ The degree of change vari- 
able was effected by changing the symbol-letter asso- 
ciations in the key at the start of Task II. The de- 
pendent variable was the number of symbols substi- 
tuted per 30-second interval during Task II. 
RESULTS: The results indicate: (a) Negative transfer 
decreases with increasing degrees of learning, with a 
sharp increase in negative transfer for the 16-minute 
croup; (b) Negative transfer increases with increas- 
ing degrees of intertask change; (c) Negative trans- 
fer and the differences between groups dissipate to- 
ward the end of Task II. 
CONCLUSION: The obtained relationships are in agree- 
ment with those for motor and verbal tasks, except 
that we found (a) absolute negative transfer rather 
than relative interference of performance and (6b) a 
harp increase in negative transier for extreme over- 
irning. A discussion will consider some possible 
uses of the discrepancies. (Slides) 


-45 a.m. Transfer suppression and learning sets. 
ArtHuR J. Riopette, Emory University. 
This experiment investigated the interproblem 
transfer relations occurring in the formation of learn- 
ing sets in four adolescent female rhesus monkeys. 
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The Ss had been tested previously on six rather dif- 
ficult discrimination problems involving approxi- 
mately 2,000 trials. The animals were required to 
select the rewarded member of each successive pair 
of stimulus objects. Apparatus, stimulus construction, 
and individual test-trial procedures were the same as 
those used by Harlow with the Wisconsin general 
test apparatus. Problems were presented for six trials 
and six problems were presented each day, the first 
five problems on a given day being completely new to 
the animal. After these five problems, however, either 
the first or the fourth problem of that day was reintro- 
duced but this time the previously unrewarded object 
covered the food. This sequence of problems was re- 
peated for 63 days, involving 315 new and 63 old, 
reversely rewarded problems. 

Analysis of the percentage of correct responses by 
individual trials at various stages of training revealed 
that for the new problems the performances on trials 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 improved with training. There was 
also improvement in the rate of intraproblem learning 
from the earlier to the later stages of training. These 
results reflect the formation of learning sets. On the 
reversed problems, the animals persistently selected 
the originally correct object during the early part of 
training, even though it no longer covered the food. 
As training continued, this transfer tendency was 
suppressed despite increased learning of the problem 
during its initial presentation so that eventually, old, 
reversed problems were learned at the same rate as 
new problems, suggesting that the successive prob- 
lems became functionally independent of each other 
(Slides ) 


DIVISION ON EVALUATION AND MEASUREMENT 


SYMPOSIUM: PROPOSED APA TEST 
STANDARDS 


9 50-11 :50 A.M., Monday, Federal Room, Statler 
Wa ter V. BincHam, Chairman 


Participants: Lee J. Cronsacn, E. L. Borpin, Litoyp 
G. Humpureys, W. A. Hunt, Harotp M. 
DRETH. 


Standards for published psychological tests, being 
prepared by an APA committee, will be published in 
draft form in the August American Psychologist. 
This panel will discuss the purpose and content of 
the standards. The audience is invited to participate 
in this “open hearing” with questions and critical 
comments. 


TEST METHODS 


1:40-2:40 P.M., Monday, Pan-American Room, 
Statler 


ALEXANDER G. WESMAN, Chairman 


1:40 p.m. Improving the predictive value of an in- 
terest test. NoRMAN FREDERIKSEN and S. D. 
MELVILLE, Princeton University and Educational 
Testing Service. 

PROBLEM: To test the hypothesis that the effective- 

ness of an interest test for predicting achievement in 


engineering may be increased by identifying sub- 
groups for which the test is especially appropriate. 
suBJEcTs: 155 students who completed the freshman 
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year in engineering at Princeton and who took the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 

PROCEDURE: Two methods were used to separate stu- 
dents into subgroups. One involved dividing the group 
at the regression line of Speed of Comprehension 
scores on Vocabulary scores (from the Cooperative 
reading test). Those below the line, for whom Speed 
was low in relation to Vocabulary, comprised one 
subgroup, and those above another. The other method 
was based on scores from the Accountant scale of the 
Strong blank; the two subgroups were those above 
and below the group’s mean. Both methods of forming 
subgroups were based on the hypothesis that interest 
scores would be low in predictive value for students 
who tend to prefer activities involving attention to 
detail. 

The correlations of freshman average grade with 

each of ten Strong interest scales were obtained for 
each subgroup separately. The Strong scales chosen 
were those previously found to have the highest cor- 
relations with freshman engineering grades. 
RESULTS: In nine of the ten comparisons, the corre- 
lation of interest with grades was higher for stu- 
dents who read rapidly in relation to vocabulary than 
for those who read slowly. In nine of the ten com- 
parisons, the correlation was higher for students with 
low scores on the Accountant scale than for those 
with high scores. 
IMPLICATIONS: Such results, though needing verifica- 
tion with larger groups and other methods, suggest 
a procedure for predicting achievement which is be- 
tween the mass testing method and the clinical 
method. Such a procedure would involve the identi- 
fication of subgroups for whom certain tests are par- 
ticularly appropriate. 


1:55 p.m. The Tab Item: A technique for the, meas- 
urement of proficiency in diagnostic problem- 
solving tasks. Dora E. DAmriIN and RoBeERTt 
G Laser, University of Illinois and the American 
Institute for Research. (Sponsor, Robert Glaser) 

This paper describes a “paper-and-no-pencil” tech- 
nique of measurement devised to short-cut the work- 
sample type of performance measure without sacri- 
ficing to a large extent the added validity that such 
measures usually possess over paper-and-pencil group 
tests. The Tab Item, so-called because of its con- 
struction, is designed to measure a type of problem- 
solving behavior which involves the serial perform- 
ance of a set of acts or procedures where the per- 
formance of one procedure yields information which 
supplies a cue for the selection of the next and sub- 
sequent procedures. 

The Tab Item presents the examinee with (a) the 
description of a problem to be solved; (b) a series 
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of procedures which, if employed, might yield infor- 
mation relevant to the solution of this problem; (c) 
a list of specific choices one of which, if selected, 
solves the problem. In taking the test the examinee 
is free to select any combination of the particular 
procedures presented which he thinks will provide 
him with information necessary to solve the problem. 
The results of whatever procedures the examinee per- 
forms are given to him at the time he performs them, 
as is the correctness or incorrectness of his final solu- 
tion. This is accomplished by giving the results or 
consequences of his acts in the form of verbal or dia- 
grammatic information, and covering the information 
by a tab fastened to the page. When the examinee per- 
forms an act he rips off the tab—thus learning the 
consequences of that act as it applies to the solution 
of the problem. 

Scoring and item analysis characteristics of the 
Tab Item are presented. 


2:10 p.m. An empirical comparison of five methods 
of shortening a test. MaryorreE A. OLSEN and 
B. ScHraper, Educational Testing 
Service. 

This study was designed to provide an empirical 
comparison of five methods of shortening the Law 
School Admission Test (LSAT). Only six subtests 
of the LSAT, requiring 190 minutes of testing time, 
were analyzed in this study. The time allotted to 
trial scoring keys was limited to 135 minutes, so that 
material not in the analysis could be added later. 
Items were chosen for these keys by each of the fol- 
lowing procedures: (1) Internal consistency item 
analysis; (2) External criterion item analysis; (3) 
A method involving the ratio of item-criterion corre- 
lation to item-subtest correlation, substantially as de- 
scribed by Gulliksen; (4) A method described by 
Horst (Condition III) for estimating optimal times 
for subtests; and (5) A linear method for estimating 
optimal times for subtests. 

This study was based on two parallel subsamples of 
500 first-year students enrolled in nine law schools. 
The five methods of analysis were applied to each 
subsample, and trial scoring keys obtained from one 
subsample were validated against first-year law school 
grades for the opposite subsample. 

The results of the cross-validation may be sum- 
marized as follows: For subsample I, the validity co- 
efficients for the five trial scoring keys ranged from 
.568 to .576; the coefficient for total score on the 
six subtests was .586 for this group. For subsample 
II, the validities of the trial keys were between .483 
and .496, as compared with .493 for the six subtests. 

In a less extensive study of a different form of 
LSAT, the linear method (which showed a slight 
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over-all superiority in the first study) was used to 
select items requiring 135 minutes from nine sub- 
tests requiring 300 minutes. The validity coefficient 
for the trial key, based on a cross-validation sample 
of 500 students, was .466, as compared with a value 
of .454 for the nine subtests. 


2:25 p.m. Equating of the ACE Psychological Ex- 
aminations for High School Students. WILLIAM 
H. Ancorr, Educational Testing Service. 

Five forms of the ACE High School Examination 
are available for general distribution. The purpose of 
the equating program was to relate the scores on the 
five equivalent forms so that the forms could be inter- 
changed in administration with no resulting bias on 
an examinee’s record resulting from differences in 
level and spread of difficulty of the items in any par- 
ticular form. 

The design chosen for the study was one that would 
yield maximum likelihood estimates of mean and vari- 
ance for the scores on each of the forms. These esti- 
mates would be used to determine a set of linear equa- 
tions for translating scores on any form to equivalent 
scores on any other form. For this purpose, approxi- 
mately 250 students were chosen from each of the 8th 
and 12th grades, for each of the five forms of the 
test. The choice of these extreme groups was made in 
order to maximize the standard deviations of scores 
for each form and thus to sample the entire range 
of ability measured by the test scale. Each student 
vas administered one of these forms, requiring about 
60 minutes of testing time. In addition, every student 
took a separately timed 48-item 10-minute adaptation 
f the ACE, taken from items in earlier forms of the 
ACE. This short form, called YPEX, paralleled the 
long forms in item content and distribution of item 
difficulty, but contained no items in common with 
any of the long forms of the test. For each of the 
three ACE scores, Q, L, and T, on each of the five 
forms, maximum likelihood estimates were made of 
mean and variance for the entire population of about 
2,500 who took the short form YPEX. Means and sig- 
mas for each of the forms were then equated, and 
linear equations were provided to convert scores on 
any of the five forms to scores on any other of the 
five forms. 


VALIDITY STUDIES I 


2 :50-3 :50 P.M., Monday, Pan-American Room, 
Statler 


Tuomas L. Bransrorp, Chairman 


2:50 p.m. A validity study of the Iowa Language 
Aptitude Examination. J. Morcan, 
Aptitude Associates, Merrifield, Virginia. 
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PROBLEM : To determine the effectiveness of the lowa 
Language Aptitude Examination in predicting ability 
to learn Russian. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: This is one of a series of 
studies on the value of aptitude tests for predicting 
foreign language proficiency, sponsored by The In- 
stitute of Languages & Linguistics of Georgetown 
University. 163 students were given the lowa before 
beginning the study of Russian. The 163 were in 13 
different classes, which varied in size from 7 to 18 
students. Forty-one were females, 122 males. Their 
mean age was 28.7, SD 3.5: the oldest was 61, the 
youngest 21. Eight were high school graduates, 85 
had bachelor’s degrees, 57 master’s, 6 PhD’s, and 7 
LLB’s in addition Seven of the 13 
classes were enrolled in an all-day intensive six weeks 
course; 5 classes, all day for 8 weeks; 2 classes, half 
day for 12 weeks. At the end of the language courses, 


to bachelor’s. 


the instructors evaluated language proficiency by: 
(a) ranking the students in each class, and (b) as 
signing each student one of six possible adjectival 
ratings (Superior, Excellent, Satisfactory, Mediocre, 
Poor, Failure). 

RESULTS: (a) lowa score vs. rank in class: 8 of the 
13 r’s were significant at either the 5 or 1% level. 
The r’s ranged from .16 to .84. (b) Lowa score vs. 
adjectival rating: 6 of the 13 r’s were significant at 
either the 5 or 1% level. The r’s ranged from .20 to 
.78. (c) The over-all r’s of .58 for rank and .51 for 
adjectival rating were both significant at well beyond 
the 1% level. (d) A statistical analysis will also be 
given of the role of age, education, sex, motivation, 
and previous study of other languages in the ability 
of the students to learn Russian. 

CONCLUSIONS: The advantages and limitations of the 
Iowa will be discussed and an abac for it will be dis- 
tributed. 


3:05 p.m. The characteristics and usefulness of rate 
scores on college aptitude tests. Ropert L. Eset, 
State University of Iowa. 

Rate scores were determined by having examinees 
record on their answer sheets the number of the last 
item they had answered when half, three-fourths and 
seven-eighths of the time had elapsed. Total time al- 
lowed was sufficient to permit almost all examinees 
to finish. The directions to students emphasized the 
importance of accuracy, but did not mention speed. 
The tests given were an English Placement Test, a 
Reading Comprehension Test, a Mathematics Skills 
Test, and a Social Studies Understanding Test. All 
involved multiple choice type items. 

The purpose of the study was to determine (a) the 
average rate at which entering students would cover 
the items in each test, (b) the variability in rate from 
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student to student on each test, (c) the reliability of 
rate scores determined by this method, (d) the degree 
of consistency shown by examinees in working rap- 
idly or slowly on all tests, (e) the relation between 
rate and accuracy scores on each test, and (f) the 
relation between rate scores and academic success, 
as measured by freshman grade point average. 

The data presented indicate considerable varia- 
bility from test to test and from student to student in 
rate of coverage of items. The reliability of the rate 
scores obtained in this way was approximately .90. 
The correlations between rate scores on different tests 
and between rate and accuracy scores on the same 
test are moderately low (.20 to .45). The rate scores 
are not as highly related to academic success as are 
accuracy scores, but they make a substantial inde- 
pendent contribution to the prediction of success. 


3:20 p.m. Prediction of performance in a Navy den- 
tal prosthetic technician training course. ADOLPH 
V. ANDERSON and SIDNEY FRIEDMAN, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. (Sponsor, Sidney Friedman) 
PROBLEM: The United States Navy conducts a six- 
month training course designed to provide dental 
technicians with comprehensive training in the lab- 
oratory fabrication of dental prosthetic devices. This 
study was instituted to develop a battery of tests 
which would adequately predict performance in such 
a training course. 
suBJEcts: Approximately 150 students in three den- 
tal prosthetic technician classes. 
PROCEDURE: A battery of five tests was administered 
to students in the early part of their training. Four 
of these tests were paper and pencil tests, the fifth 
an American Dental Association chalk carving test. 
The carvings were not rated according to instructions 
provided by the ADA, but, instead, were rated on a 
forced-choice, five-step scale on each of four attri- 
butes. Carvings were rated by Dental School staff 
members. Grades obtained at the end of the course 
reflected two aspects of the training: the theoretical 
work and the practical laboratory work. A correlation 
matrix was computed for test and subtest scores, cer- 
tain background information measures, and _ final 
grades. Multiple correlation coefficients using various 
combinations of predictor variables were derived. 
RESULTS: The chalk carving ratings, as obtained in 
this study, proved to be highly reliable, averaging 
about .90 for four raters (Horst’s Generalized For- 
mula). Several paper and pencil measures and the 
chalk carving ratings were clearly related to achieve- 
ment in the theoretical aspect of the course; chalk 
carving scores were by far the best predictors of lab- 
oratory performance (zero-order r’s near .50). Mul- 
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tiple correlations of approximately .70 were obtained 
with both theoretical and laboratory grades. 


3:35 p.m. Comparative three-year and one-year va- 
lidities of the Law School Admission Test at two 
law schools. A. PEMBERTON JOHNSON and Mar- 
jorie A. Oxrsen, Educational Testing Service. 

PROBLEM: How do Law School Admission Test 
(LSAT) validity coefficients for the complete three- 
year programs of study at two law schools compare 
with those for the first year’s program? 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES: Each of the two law 
school groups included all of the members of the 
regular class which entered in September 1948 for 
whom complete data were available. These students 
had taken the Law School Admission Test in regu- 
lar national administrations from 1 to 5 months be- 
fore entrance. 

At school A, LSAT scores and prelaw grades for 
100 graduates were validated against first year and 
against three-year law school averages, using product- 
moment zero-order and multiple correlations. 

At law school B, the LSAT scores available for 

234 students were validated against a first year pass- 
fail criterion. The LSAT scores for 225 of the 234 
(9 had withdrawn in the 2nd and 3rd years) were 
validated against a passed-three-years (or failed- 
before-the-end-of-three-years) criterion. For this 
group, the LSAT score distributions were split near 
the mean and tetrachoric correlations obtained. 
RESULTS: At school A, LSAT scores correlated .35 
with first year and .39 with three-year grades. The 
multiple correlation of LSAT scores combined with 
prelaw grades was .50 against first-year grades and 
.54 against three-year grades. At school B, LSAT 
scores correlated .50 both with first-year and three- 
year performance. 
CONCLUSIONS: In these two schools, LSAT scores 
predict three-year law school grades as well as or 
better than they predict first-year grades. The some- 
what unusual similarity of the coefficients supports 
use of the first-year criterion in subsequent validity 
studies as a substitute for the three-year measure of 
scholastic success in law school. 


VALIDITY STUDIES II 


4 :00-4 :45 P.M., Monday, Pan-American Room, 
Statler 


Rocer LENNon, Chairman 


4:00 p.m. Prediction of success in architecture 
courses. Davin R. Kratuwont, T. N. Ewinc, 
W. M. Grvpert, and Lee J. Cronpacn, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 
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PROBLEM: To identify characteristics contributing to 
success in architecture training. 

suBJECTS: 98 freshman architecture students at the 
University of Illinois. 

PROCEDURE: 1. Predictors—A pilot study on thirty- 
five sophomores was used to select promising predic- 
tors. Tests administered to the freshmen included 
the ACE Psychological Examination, Bennett Me- 
chanical Comprehension Test, Object Aperture Test, 
and Cooperative General Proficiency Test in Mathe- 
matics. Also included was the Illinois Art Test by 
Gilbert and Ewing which was based on an item type 
from the Knauber Art Ability Test found to have 
validity in the pilot study. Several other tests of both 
multiple-response and projective types were given for 
exploratory purposes. 

2. Criteria—Grades were used as criteria. In order 
to obtain better discrimination, composite criteria 
combining grades with instructors’ ratings were de- 
veloped for the basic first-year art and architecture 
courses. 

RESULTS: 1. The number of cases used in computing 
the intercorrelations for the multiple correlations 
ranged from 49 to 73. Over-all grade average for the 
first year was predicted (Rk = .46) by the Cooperative 
Mathematics (r= .37), Object Aperture (r = .36), 
and ACE Psychological (r = .38). The first semester 
grade average was much more predictable (R = .71). 

2. Composite criterion in engineering drawing was 
predicted (R = .67) by the Bennett Mechanical Com- 
prehension (r = .60), the Object Aperture Test (r= 
57) and Cooperative Mathematics Test (r = .40). 

3. Composite criterion in freehand drawing was 
predicted (R= .47) by the Illinois Art Test (r= 
42), the Object Aperture Test (r= .30), and the 
Cooperative Mathematics Test (r= .27). 

4. A year course in freehand drawing was more 
predictable from the composite score of grades and 
instructor ratings than from grades alone. In engi- 
neering drawing introducing ratings did not increase 
predictability of the criterion. 

5. A prediction battery chosen in terms of the 
over-all grade average as a criterion would omit 
measures of aptitudes which are significant for par- 
ticular basic courses. Prediction of these specific as- 
pects of success is necessary for guidance or selection 
of students. 


4:15 p.m. Validity of Rorschach M and H plus Hd 
for predicting fieldwork performance of student 
social workers. ALLAN H. FrANKLE, Des Moines 
Child Guidance Center. 

PROBLEM: Are Rorschach M and H plus Hd related 

to fieldwork performance in social casework training ? 

These particular Rorschach items may measure such 
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hypothetical personality variables as the self-concept, 
capacity for identification, interest in people, and 
emotional maturity. While significance of individual 
Rorschach variables is not yet fully understood, these 
seemed logically relevant to fieldwork performance 
involving close interpersonal relationships between 
students and clients. This research also aims to clarify 
the controversial issue of whether single Rorschach 
variables can be used directly to predict behavior, 
outside Gestalt context. 
SUBJECTS: 52 graduate students, School of 
Service Administration, University of Chicago, 1948 
PROCEDURE: These students constitute half of a total 


Social 


sample tested with the Group Rorschach. Records 
were scored for human and M responses. “Human” 
includes all H and Hd responses, but not Anat or 


Criterion is fieldwork grade-point-average. The most 


includes animals in human movement. 
effective predictor combination was found to be: (a) 
at least one M + 


ferent plates; 


(accurate M) to four or more dif- 
at least one H or Hd to 
five or more different plates. If either or both of these 


and/or (b) 


critical levels were attained, a “satisfactory” predic- 


tion was made; if neither attained, an “unsatisfac- 


tory” forecast was made. 

RESULTS: Dividing the group into high and low halves 
on the basis of fieldwork GPA (excluding academic 
course grades), critical predictor scores rejected 3 of 
the 26 “highs” versus 17 of the 26 “lows.” Chi square 
for this division, applying the single tailed test, yields 
005 


validation on a matched sample of 52 cases is now 


results below the level of confidence. Cross 


proceeding for the same variables and criterior 


4:30 p.m. A test of rating scale validity. DEAN K 
Wuit a, Personnel Planning, Hq USAF. 
PROBLEM: To determine the relative validities of rat- 
ings which are given by immediate supervisors as 
compared with those given by the next level of 
management. 
PROCEDURE: The Ss were 100 flight mechanics at 
Bolling Field Air Force Base. They consisted of 
three flights of 39, 38, and 23 men; each member of 
the flights was rated by the officer in charge, the 
NCO flight chief and his immediate NCO supervisor. 

The rating scale used was composed of three por- 
tions with major headings of (a) How Well Does He 
Get Along With Others?, (b) How Much Does He 
Know About His Job? and (c) How Well Does He 
Do His Job? These scales were graphically illustrated, 
indicating a normal distribution over a six-interval 
continuum. Raters were instructed to rate all of their 
men on each portion of the rating scale before pro- 


ceeding to the next. 
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The Flight Mechanics Job Knowledge Test was 
used as a criterion measure for the rating scale. It 
was administered to the 100 ratees at the time they 
were rated but the raters had no knowledge of the 
results. 

Correlations were calculated between the various 

portions of the rating scale and the criterion measure 
for all raters. 
RESULTS: The correlations between the Job Knowl- 
edge Test and the immediate NCO supervisor ratings 
on the portion of the scale “How Much Does He 
Know About His Job?” tended to be significantly 
higher than those obtained by the flight chief NCO’s 
and the flight officers. 

The correlations between the other portions of the 
scale by the immediate NCO supervisors’ ratings did 
not differ significantly from those obtained by the 
other supervisors. 

These results tend to indicate that ratings given by 
the immediate supervisors are more valid and have 
less halo effect than those given by higher level 
supervisors. And, with limiting circumstances, the 
hypothesis of comparability of ratings by different 
raters is supported. 


MEASUREMENT OF PERSONALITY 


8 :40-9 :40 A.M., Tuesday, Pan-American Room, 
Statler 


Matcotm J. Chairman 


8:40 a.m. A factorial study of verbal fluency and 
related dimensions of personality. C. A. RoGERs, 
University of London; Institute of Education. 
(Sponsor, P. E. Vernon) 

PROBLEM: (a) To determine the structure of written 

and oral fluency. (6) To determine the relation of 

verbal fluency to several dimensions of personality. 

(c) To calculate mathematical constants ror fluency 

and see if higher personality correlates are so ob- 

tained. 

suBJEcTs: A representative sample of one hundred 

14-year-old children from Surrey, England. 

PROCEDURES: (a) Twenty-six tests, representative of 

the British and American researches on fluency, were 

selected for the factor analysis. Eighteen were written 
tests and eight were recorded on a dictaphone as oral 
tests. (b) Behaviour ratings, questionnaires and ob- 
jective tests were also set up to measure cyclothymia, 
dominance, surgency, level of aspiration, static ataxia, 

suggestibility, and reaction time. This furnished a 

matrix of thirty-six cognitive and personality meas- 

ures. (c) Fluency constants for several tests were 
derived from an exponential equation proposed by 
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Godfrey Thomson and these were analysed along with 
the personality measures. 

RESULTS: The three rotational problems were solved 
simultaneously to ensure a common cognitive struc- 
ture. Orthogonal rotation to a hierarchical solution 
gave the following results: (a) A factor of “general 
verbal ability” accounted for 39 per cent of the total 
variance. Independent group factors were an “oral 
facility” and a “facility in writing.” Two minor 
factors accounted for the fluency of other British and 
American researches. (b) A general factor, probably 
extraversion, explained the major variance of cyclo- 
thymia, dominance, and surgency. Surgency, with an 
average loading of .30, was related to oral facility but 
not to facility in writing. The latter was slightly re- 
lated to dominance. Cyclothymia, suggestibility, and 
static ataxia were not related to either form of 
fluency. (c) The mathematically derived fluency 
scores did not give any better correlation with the 
personality measures. 


8:55 a.m. The reliability of individual inquiries and 
scorings of the Rorschach. JoHN H. Rowrer, 
James W. Bacsy, Jr., and WALTER L. WILKINS, 
Tulane University, Department of the Navy, and 
St. Lowis University. 

PROBLEM: To establish the statistical reliability of 

Rorschach scoring techniques when the inquiry is 

made by the scorer. 

suBJECTs : 100 enlisted men in the U. S. Marine Corps 

who were attending an officer candidate screening 

course. 

PROCEDURE: A modified group Rorschach technique 

was used which involved the successive projection 

of the Rorschach cards to a screen in the presence of 
groups of fifteen men. The candidates wrote down 
what they saw in a test booklet provided for this 
purpose. Following the presentation of the ten cards, 
an individual inquiry with each candidate was con- 
ducted by a group of clinical psychologists. The in- 
quiry was made to determine what the candidate 
meant when he wrote down his response and what 
portion of the cards stimulated the response. Each 
protocol so obtained was then individually scored by 
the psychologist who conducted the inquiry. This 
procedure was carried out with 887 candidates. From 
this group 100 candidates were selected at random for 
a reliability run. They were assigned at random to a 
second psychologist who took the original responses, 
conducted a second inquiry, and scored the protocol 
on the basis of his inquiry. A reliability measure was 
obtained by correlating the degree to which the first 
and second psychologist agreed on the final scoring 
on the test. Thirty-nine scoring categories were so 
treated. Estimates were also obtained on the reliability 
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of scoring when the skill and experience of the psy- 
chologists were varied. 

RESULTS: The reliability coefficients ranged from .99 
to .07, for the various scoring categories studied. 
The median coefficient was .72. Comparison between 
scorings of the least experienced and the most ex- 
perienced pairs of Rorschach technicians revealed an 
increase in the reliability coefficient of approximately 
one-sixth the remaining area for improvement; e.g., 
raising the coefficient from .65 to .77. 

CONCLUSIONS: Scoring procedures, as described, have 
sufficient statistical reliability to justify their use on 
large scale assessment programs. 


9:10 a.m. An approach to the measurement of social 
insight. Gorpon V. ANpERSON, The University of 
Texas. 

PROBLEM: To define the nature of social insight, de- 
velop improved methods for its measurement, and 
investigate its relationship to other factors of mental 
ability. 
POPULATION : 549 men and 609 women—students en- 
tering the University of Texas in September, 1951. 
PROCEDURE: Included in a battery of tests given all 
entering students was a 60-item test of social insight, 
each item presenting a social situation which includes 
a conflict or a problem to be solved. A choice of pos- 
sible solutions is presented. The “correct” solution is 
the one which had been judged to be a line of action 
which would result in a general improvement of the 
interpersonal relationships of all those involved in the 
situation. The present instrument is one which has 
been revised three times previously following wide 
administration. 

Scores obtained by the students were used a basis 
for further item analysis, were correlated with other 
tests taken, and the resulting matrix factored to see if 
the principal variance on the test could be accounted 
for by previously established factors. 

RESULTS: The mean of the scores for male students 

was 31.60, for female students 35.55. This difference 

was highly significant. Results for the two groups 
were treated separately. Factors associated with sex 
differences on the test will be discussed. Correlations 
between the Social Insight test scores and scores on 
tests of general scholastic ability and of reading 
ability were low. The item analysis using both total 
scores and scores on other variables as criteria pro- 
vided data which were used as a basis for generaliza- 

tions concerning the nature of social insight as a 

separate mental ability factor. 

The extent to which personality factors may be re- 
vealed by a test in the area of social relations set up 
in problem form is given attention and some findings 
from small groups which took both the Social Insight 


test, the tests of factors GAMIN, STDCR, and O, Ag 
and Co, the Study of Values, and the Kuder Pref- 
erencé Record will be presented. 


9:25 A.M. 
assessment of maladjustment among school chil- 
dren. CHARLES A. ULLMANN, United States 
Public Health Service. 


PROBLEM : 


A comparison of three approaches to the 


To survey the nature and extent of the 
mental health problem among ninth grade children 
and compare three approaches to the identification of 
maladjusted individuals. 

suBjects: 404 boys and 406 girls in 23 classrooms. 
The sample included 97.5 per cent of the students in 
these classes and 44.5 per cent of all ninth graders. 
PROCEDURE: Teachers’ judgments were compared with 
sociometric scores and student personality test scores. 
[In a simultaneous study in Grades 4 to 8, the manner 
in which teachers used 194 potential test-items in 
discriminating between well-adjusted and maladjusted 
children was compared with ratings of the same items 
by 22 clinicians. 

RESULTS: Teachers thought that eight per cent of the 
children would have serious problems of adjustment 
On this basis, teachers regard mental health assistance 
to be as necessary now as at the time of Wickman’s 
study in 1927. Teachers’ and clinicians’ ratings of 
items correlated 0.86. The correlations of both teach- 
ers’ and peers’ ratings with student adjustment scores 
on self-descriptive personality tests varied from 0.15 
to 0.33. Self-descriptive tests intercorrelated from 0.47 
to 0.73. Correlation of teachers’ ratings with socio- 
metric scores was 0.56; marked sex differences here 
were reduced by a forced-choice technique. 

The picture of maladjustment is a function of the 
type of instrument used to measure it. Rating devices 
appeared to have more in common with the adjust- 
ment of boys and personality tests with adjustment 
of girls. 

Ratings appear to be better measures of that aspect 
of maladjustment which has to do with society’s 
reaction to acted-out behavior, and self-descriptive 
data appear to be better measures of that aspect of 
maladjustment which has to do with feelings, at 
titudes, and what the person himself will undertake. 
(Slides ) 


METHODS OF EVALUATION 


9 :50-10 :50 A.M., Tuesday, Pan-American Room 
Statler 


ANTHONY C. Tucker, Chairman 


9:50 a.m. Evaluation of performance criteria for 
air traffic controllers. MAnLoN V. Taytor, Jr., 
American Institute for Research. 
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PROBLEM: To evaluate several types of performance 
criterion measures for air traffic controllers. 
suBjects: Data were obtained for over 250 subjects 
from 27 CAA facilities. The principal results are 
based on 140 air traffic controllers from seven larger 
control centers and towers. 

PROCEDURE: Staff and operating personnel in two 
CAA administrative regions cooperated in collecting 
criterion data for as many Airway Operation Special- 
ists as feasible in the facilities studied. Criterion meas- 
ures included two types of personnel evaluations for 
official purposes, a specially developed performance 
record, and supervisors’ ratings. The performance 
records covered ten areas of critical behavior and 
were first prepared from recollection, then for a period 
of observation. Supervisors’ ratings varied in form 
and number of raters. Not all measures could be ob- 
tained in useful form from all facilities. 

Seven types of measures were intercorrelated within 
samples for which N=10. Weighted averages of 
sample coefficients were obtained via z, and impli- 
cations of the resulting matrix elaborated. 

RESULTS: Generally criterion intercorrelations were 
about as expected. Supervisors’ ratings, however, 
were uniformly and remarkably consistent when made 
for unofficial purposes, but when made for official 
purposes had only moderate average intercorrelations, 
with very considerable sample fluctuations. The 
measures in order of general factor saturations, from 
largest to smallest, were: (a) supervisors’ ratings; 
(b) recalled effective behaviors; (c) the average of 
two semiannual official evaluations; (d) recalled 
ineffective behaviors; (e) another official evaluation ; 
(f) observed ineffective behaviors; and (g) observed 
effective behaviors. 

CONCLUSION: In the situation studied: (a) there are 
serious discrepancies between supervisors’ ratings of 
personnel for official and unofficial purposes; (b) ob- 
servation records of performance are relatively inde- 
pendent of more subjective evaluations; (c) relia- 
bility of criterion measures fluctuates considerably, 
both among measures within samples, and among 
samples for the same measure. 

Theoretical and practical implications of the re- 
sults will be discussed. 


10:05 a.m. Development and evaluation of objective 
tests for advanced specializations. WARREN G. 
FinpLey, Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. ° 

PROBLEM: The preparation of objective tests for ad- 

vanced specializations (Advanced Tests of Graduate 

Record Examination and all examinations of the 

National Board of Medical Examiners) presents 

unique hazards in that it is generally impossible to 

find persons available who combine requisite com- 
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petence in the specialty with competence in test de- 
velopment. The problem is intensified now that we 
demand tests that measure ability to apply knowledge. 
Evaluation of tests produced is difficult because the 
number of examinees following a common curriculum 
or permitting any type of validation is small. 
SUBJECTS: Examinees in the national and institu- 
tional testing programs of the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination; second-year and fourth-year medical stu- 
dents taking the examinations of the National Board 
of Medical Examiners. 

1. Panel of specialists is nominated by top pro- 
fessional organization in field. 

2. Working committee of five is chosen from panel. 

3. Committee is charged with defining scope of ex- 
amination, writing questions, and criticizing one 
another’s questions. 

4. Samples of question types and of illustrative 
questions from lower levels in the same field or simi- 
lar levels in allied fields are furnished and discussed. 

5. Test specialist most fully trained in specialty 
participates in all committee sessions and performs 
liaison activities. 

Test Evaluation: (a) Internal consistency statistics 

on exercises produced, (b) Correlations with pro- 
ficiency ratings in medical training. 
RESULTS: Fourteen Advanced Tests of the Graduate 
Record Examination as revised in 1949-1951 con- 
tain many applied exercises. Their item statistics com- 
pare favorably with those of the more usual item 
types. Such data are also available for the examina- 
tions of the NBME, as well as correlations between 
test scores and professors’ ratings of students’ pro- 
ficiency in medical training; available data for two 
tests show favorable comparison: with correlations of 
traditional essay tests with the same criterion. 


10:20 a.m. Comparison of forced choice and graphic 
rating forms. JAMES R. BERKSHIRE and RICHARD 
W. HicuHianp, Technical Training Research 
Laboratory, Human Resources Research Center. 
PROBLEM: To compare validities, reliabilities, and 
leniency effects on four forced-choice rating forms 
and a graphic rating scale under experimental and 
operational conditions. 
suBjEcts: Approximately 3,600 instructors and 400 
instructor-supervisors. 
PROCEDURES: Supervisors rated instructors on a 
graphic rating scale, and one of four forced-choice 
forms. Supervisors’ rankings of instructors were con- 
verted to standard scores for use as criteria. Thirty 
days later a 20 per cent sample was rerated. 
RESULTS: Forced-choice validity coefficients ranged 
from .50 to .58. The graphic scale coefficient was .59. 
Validity coefficients of combined forced-choice and 
graphic scores ranged from .60 to .66. With ranked 
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groups of five to twenty members validity coefficients 
increased substantially, but irregularly, with group 
size. Test-retest reliability coefficients ranged from 
72 to .82, interform coefficients from .34 to .82. Only 
one forced-choice form showed no significant in- 
crease of mean score under operational as contrasted 
with experimental conditions. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. Of the forced-choice forms, one 
using four favorable-appearing statements per block 
was most valid and resistant to leniency-effects, one 
using two-choice blocks was most reliable, while one 
using three-choice blocks was inferior on all counts. 

2. Used in conjunction with forced-choice scales a 
graphic rating scale was not inferior to them and in- 
creased the validity of the rating procedure. 

3. When ranks are converted to standard scores, 
size of group ranked substantially affects magnitudes 
of correlations with other variables. 

10:35 a.m. Methods for the evaluation of the quality 
IrvinG Lorce, Davin Fox, 
KENNETH HERROLD, and Davitz, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. (Sponsor, Irving 
Lorge) 
PROBLEM: Everyday life problems require rational 
judgments or decisions based upon the consider- 
ation of a complex of factors. Such decisions or plans 
of action cannot be evaluated in terms of a unique, 
‘best” solution. The present study was designed to 
levelop and appraise several methods for evaluating 
the quality of rational decisions. 
suBjects: 450 Air Force officers enrolled at the Air 
University, Staff and Command School. 
PROCEDURE: The subjects were instructed to devise 
a concrete and comprehensive plan of action to raise 
the morale of an isolated Air Force base. In addition 
to the immediate problem, information concerning the 


of rational decisions. 


base facilities, mission, personnel, and other relevant 
data were included in the statement of the problem. 
The plan of action was reported in the form of a writ- 
ten decision. 

From the 500 decisions, 35 individual and 15 group 

decisions were randomly selected for the present 
study. Several methods of evaluation of the quality 
of the decisions have been attempted: 1) judgment 
of the over-all “goodness” of decision; 2) judgment 
of aspects of quality of the decision, e.g., comprehen- 
Siveness, concreteness, etc.; 3) a quality score based 
on credits for content points in the decision. 
RESULTS: The results indicate that the most reliable 
method is the quality score based on the sum of credits 
for unduplicated points in a decision. Intermediate 
reliabilities were obtained where judges evaluated 
aspects of the quality of decision. The least reliability 
was obtained where judges evaluated the decision as 
a whole. 
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It must be pointed out that the method of credits 
involves the indeterminacy of the quantitative scores 
assigtted to each unduplicated point. Yet, as a method, 
it is sensitive enough to give evidence of the impact of 
instruction on decision-making. 

This research was conducted under a contract with 
the Human Resources Research Institute of the Air 
University, Maxwell Field. 


EFFECTS OF CHANGES IN TEST 
ADMINISTRATION 


11 :00-12:00 M., Tuesday, Pan-American Room, 
Statler 


Epwarp A. Runpguist, Chairman 


11:00 a.m. 
under two schedules. Leon G. GoLpsTEIN, CECI! 
D. JoHNson, and Epmunp F. Fucus, Personnel 
Research Section, AGO. 
PROBLEM: The purpose of this study was to compare 
two schedules of administering the Army Classifica- 
tion Battery. In the one method the recruit takes all 
of the ten tests in one day; in the other method he 
takes the first five tests during one morning, and the 
last five tests the next morning. 


Effects of administering a test battery 


POPULATION: The population consisted of approxi- 
mately 1,200 recruits of the regular induction flow at 
an Army Reception Center. 

PROCEDURE: All the Ss (approximately 1,200) were 
then half of them 
(controls) took the second five tests the same day, 


given the first five tests together ; 


while the other half (experimentals) took the second 
five tests the next day. Comparisons were made on 
only the last three tests because comparisons on the 
other two were vitiated by conditions beyond the con- 
trol of the investigators. 

Two methods were used to determine the effects 
of the difference in schedule of administration : 


1. Regression equations were derived on the total 


group of 1,200 for the prediction of scores on each of 
the last three tests from scores on the first five tests 
and membership in group C (control) or group E 
(experimental). The significance of the beta weight 
for group membership was then determined, for each 
of the last three tests. . 

2. The E and C groups were matched on the three 
most pertinent of the first five tests, and the distribu- 
tions were compared on the last three tests. 
RESULTS: 1. The beta weight for group membership 
was significant in the prediction of scores on two of 
the last three tests. 

2. Comparison of the matched groups on the last 
three tests showed negligible differences between 
standard deviations. The differences between means 
were 2.7 score points on Automotive Information 


| 
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Test, 0.9 on Electrical Information Test, and 2.9 on 
Radio Information Test, all in favor of the two half- 
day schedule. 


11:15 a.m. Item validity and response change under 
two different testing conditions. Doucias G. 
Scuuttz, Educational Testing Service. 

PROBLEM: To determine the relationship between item 
validity and change in response to an attitude-interest 
questionnaire under selection and nonselection test- 
ing conditions. 
SUBJECTS: Two successive classes of 350 members 
each at a women’s liberal arts college of an eastern 
state university. 
PROCEDURE: A questionnaire of 328 items inquiring 
into pertinent attitudes, interests, and motivations of 
entering college freshmen, was administered to the 
class of 1951 three weeks after their arrival at col- 
lege. One hundred and forty-five of the same items 
were reproduced in a booklet which was administered 
to the class of 1952 as a part of normal application for 
admission. 

The items were provided with four, five, or seven 
possible responses considered to be on a continuum. 
A validity index was computed in each class for 
every one of the 145 common items, using as the 
criterion freshman grade performance relative to 
scholastic aptitude. Two kinds of analyses were then 
carried out: (a@) Each item validity index in the 
class of 1951 (nonselection) was plotted against the 
difference between the two class mean responses for 
that item; a similar plot was made with Class of 1952 
(selection) validity indices. (b) The change in item 
validity from one class to the other was plotted against 
the mean response difference. 

Plots were also made substituting the critical ratio 

of the difference for the mean response difference. 
All plots were examined and correlation coefficients 
computed. 
RESULTS: (a) There was a very slight tendency 
(mean r= .18) fer the largest response changes in 
the direction indicated as desirable by the sign of the 
validity coefficient to be associated with items of 
highest validity. (b) Essentially no association was 
found between change in item validity from one class 
to the other and change in mean response. The results 
are discussed with reference to problems of response 
distortion encountered in using tests for selection 
purposes. 


11:30 a.m. Comparative effectiveness of. spatial-test 
directions. CHarLes T. Myers, Educational Test- 
ing Service. 

PROBLEM : It is assumed that the variance of a spatial 

test may result from two sources of difficulty: diffi- 

culty in understanding the directions and difficulty in 
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solving the problems. If it is desired that the test 
measure only the ability involved in solving the prob- 
lems the best directions would be the easiest direc- 
tions. 
suBJEcTts: Two groups of college students with 100 
men in.each group. 

PROCEDURE: Two pairs of spatial tests were prepared. 
In each pair the tests were identical except for their 
directions. Pictures were substituted for some of the 
verbal statements in explaining the sample problems 
for one test of each pair. The tests with graphic direc- 
tions were administered to one group of students and 
the tests with verbal directions were administered to 
the other group. Another spatial test, which both 
groups had previously taken, was used as the pre- 
dictor in an analysis of covariance. The hypothesis 
to be tested by the analysis was that the slopes of the 
regression lines would not be equal since it was 
assumed that the differences in directions would be 
most influential in the scores at the lower end of the 
scale. In addition, the results were examined by means 
of scatter plots. 

RESULTS: Each of the tests with graphic directions 
was slightly easier and had a smaller variance than 
the corresponding test with verbal directions, but the 
differences were not statistically significant for this 
group. Only one of the four tests had no scores below 
the mean chance score. This test was one of those 
with graphic directions. 

CONCLUSIONS: The results favor the use of graphically 
presented directions. 


11:45 a.m. Modifications of the conventional multi- 
ple-choice test item. JouN ScuMip and Paut L. 
DressEL, Michigan State College. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the effects of modifying the 

structure, directions, and scoring of conventional 

multiple-choice items upon the working-time per item, 
test reliability, and discriminating power of items. 
suBJEcTs: 449 Michigan State College freshmen and 
sophomores completing the second quarter of a three- 
term course in physical science. 

PROCEDURE: Five forms of an untimed 44-item achieve- 

ment examination were prepared. A different form 

was given to each of five sections, each section con- 
sisting of about 90 students. One form was a conven- 

tional multiple-choice-item test, each item having a 

stem and five proffered alternatives, one of which was 

correct. A second form consisted of this conventional 
test with modified directions informing the student 
that although each item had only one correct answer, 
he might mark as many as necessary to be certain he 
had not omitted the correct answer. He was informed, 
also, that his score would be the number of items 
marked correctly minus one-fourth the number of 
incorrect answers. A third form was the conventional 
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test with directions for the student to indicate, using 
a four-point scale, how certain he was about the 
correctness of his answer. A fourth form consisted 
of the same item stems as in the conventional test but 
having five answers any or all of which might be 
correct. The fifth form consisted of the conven- 
tional items with two correct answers. 

RESULTS: The fourth form group worked 20 per cent 
fewer items in 30 minutes than the students who 
took the conventional test, suggesting that more of the 
elements of each item were operating as test stimuli. 
The reliability estimate of the fourth form was sub- 
stantially higher than the estimate for the conven- 
tional test. A chi-square test showed little evidence 
that the number of discriminating items varied for the 
five forms. 


MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


1 :40-3 :40 P.M., Tuesday, Jefferson Room, Mayflower 


Victor H. Chairman 


SYMPOSIUM: IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
CHICAGO STUDIES OF INTELLI- 
GENCE AND CULTURAL 
DIFFERENCES 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Tuesday, Congressional Room, 
Statler 


ANNE Awnastas1I, Chairman 
Implications from the viewpoint of : 


. One of the principal investigators. KENNETH W. 
Ee.ts, San Diego State College. 

. A test publisher. Rocer T. LENNoN, 
Book Company. 

. A specialist in psychological measurement. Irv- 
ING Lorce, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

. A test user in a large city school system. JoHN 
L. Stenguist, City of Baltimore Public 
Schools. 


W orld 


BUSINESS MEETING 


5:00-6:00 P.M., Tuesday, Congressional Room, 
Statler 


Quinn McNemag, President 


DINNER AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


7:00 P.M., Tuesday, Congressional Room, Statler 


Quinn McNemak, Presidential Address 
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SYMPOSIUM: THE SELECTIVE SERVICE 
COLLEGE QUALIFICATION TEST PRO- 
GRAM: DEVELOPMENT AND STUD- 
IES OF OUTCOMES 


9 :50-11 :50 A.M., Wednesday, South American Room, 
Statler 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL, Chairman 


Participants : 

J. T. Cow res. Review of the inception and 
ministration of the testing program: its es- 
tablishment, scope and operational features, re- 
lations with Selective Service System and the 
public. 

W. G. Finpey. The planning, development, and 
analysis of the tests: test design, item construc- 
tion, establishment of difficulty level, pretesting, 
internal test statistics, and trends in development. 
. R Tucker. Statistical studies of test results: 
score scaling, including standardization of score 
scale and equating of scores for particular test 
forms; descriptive statistics for the groups ex- 
amined; studies of the relation of scores to col- 
lege grades. 

R. L. THornprke. Critical evaluation of program, 
and summarization of points for discussion. 


Discussion among participants and audience. 


FACTORIAL STUDIES I 


1:40-2:40 P.M., Wednesday, Pan-American Room, 
Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society.) 
Liroyp G. Humpureys, Chairman 


1:40 p.m. Interim report on a study of speed factors 
in tests and in course grades. Freperic M. Lorp, 
Educational Testing Service. 

PROBLEM : To throw some light on the factorial struc- 
ture underlying the trait or traits commonly referred 
to as “speed.” Is there a general “speed factor”? Or 
are there different kinds of “speed” corresponding 
to different kinds of tasks; and how highly correlated 
are these different kinds of “speed” ? How highly cor- 
related are “speed” and power for the same task? How 
do certain course grades relate to “speed” and how 
speeded should tests designed to predict these course 
grades be? 

suByects: Over 700 fourth classmen at the Naval 

Academy at Annapolis. 

PROCEDURE: Twenty-four specially prepared tests were 

administered to each examinee, as follows: 1-3, Per- 

ceptual Speed; 4-5, Arithmetic Operations ; 6, Verbal 

Fluency ; 7-12, Intersections (spatial) ; 13-18, Arith- 
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metic Reasoning; 19-24, Opposites (verbal). The 
first six tests represent well-known factors. Each of 
the last three sets of tests consists of six parallel 
forms that are equivalent except for the time allowed 
the examinee per item. The first six tests were highly 
speeded. For the remaining tests, three out of each six 
were highly speeded, one was moderately speeded, and 
two were very unspeeded. 

Seven academic grades and three admissions test 

scores have been included in the intercorrelation 
matrix (which will ultimately be factor analyzed), 
together with one or two scores on each of the 24 
specially administered tests. 
RESULTS: The nature of the speed factors apparent in 
the correlation matrix is discussed, together with their 
relation to the academic grades. (Study sponsored by 
Office of Naval Research.) 


1:55 p.m. An analysis of verbal reports of solving 
spatial problems as an aid in defining spatial 
factors. Ernest S. Barratt, University of Dela- 
ware. 

Twelve hypotheses pertaining to the psychological 
definition of three space factors recently isolated in 
factor analytic studies of spatial tests were tested by 
(a) factor analysis and (b) analysis of verbal re- 
ports of the subjects’ problem-solving techniques on 
tests typical of each spatial factor. 


Subjects were 84 male students from St. Edwards 
University, Austin, Texas. Since the investigation in- 
volved “over-determined” factors, this population was 


considered large enough to justify using factor 
analysis. 

The procedure was divided into two main parts: 
(1) the testing period: a battery of ten paper-and- 
pencil tests were administered; (2) the personal in- 
terview, divided into three intervals: (a) interval 
during which rapport was established with the ‘stb- 
ject, (b) interval during which the subject’s problem- 
solving processes were recorded verbatim, (c) in- 
terval during which subject answered specific ques- 
tions regarding his problem-solving procedure. 

Test intercorrelations were factor analyzed using a 
computational method based on the centroid method. 
Four factors were isolated which, after orthogonal 
rotations, were identified as a verbal and three space 
factors. 

Problem-solving protocols were analyzed in re- 
lationship to hypotheses formulated to clarify the 
type of ability each of the three space factors repre- 
sented. Problem-solving techniques were also related 
to ability on the various space tests. 

Briefly, the main results and conclusions were: 

1. Analysis of problem-solving protocols provided 
the basis for an operational definition of the three 


- space factors. 
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2. The factor analysis failed to reveal smaller 
groups of subjects who used different problem-solving 
techniques to arrive at the same solution to the 
spatial problems, but these groups were revealed by 
an analysis of the verbal reports. 

3. Analysis of problem-solving reports made the 
interpretation of factor analytic results more meaning- 
ful. 


2:10 p.m. A factor analysis of selected interest in- 
ventories. Donatp V. Torr, Human Resources 
Research Center, Lackland AFB. (Sponsor, 
Abraham Carp) 

PROBLEM : The problem of this study was to determine 

the factorial content of a correlation matrix of in- 

terest inventories considered as representative of 
available interest measures. 

suBJEcTs: A sample of 594 white male United States 

Air Force airmen undergoing basic training at Lack- 

land Air Force Base was used. 

PROCEDURE: Tetrachoric intercorrelations were ob- 

tained for 49 variables including those from the 

Thurstone Interest Schedule, Guilford-Schneidman- 

Zimmerman Interest Survey, Brainard Occupational 

Preference Inventory, Lee-Thorpe Occupational In- 

terest Inventory (as modified for this analysis), 

Texas Occupational Interest Analyzer (experi- 

mental), Biographical Inventory after Sims (an 

adaptation of the Sims Score Card for Socio- 

Economic Status), and the Masculinity-Femininity 

scale of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men. 

The correlation matrix was factored by Thurstone’s 

centroid method and the resultant factors were rotated 

to psychological meaningfulness. 

RESULTS: Twelve factors were extracted. After ro- 

tation six factors were given tentative definition as 

“interest in mechanics,” “interest in people,” “in- 

terest in esthetics,” “interest in science,” “interest in 

nature,” and “interest in business.” Two additional 
factors were uniquely determined by variables from 
two separate inventories, factor V by the /nterest 

Schedule and factor VIII by the Interest Survey. A 

tentative hypothesis to be tested attributes these fac- 

tors to the operation of response sets. The remaining 
four factors did not have a sufficient number of sig- 
nificant loadings to permit even tentative definition. 

CONCLUSIONS: Interest variance present in a repre- 

sentative selection of interest measures can be reason- 

ably well accounted for by six psychologically mean- 
ingful factors. 


2:25 p.m. A factor analysis of the Wechsler-Bel- 
levue Intelligence Scale, Form I, in a matrix 
with reference variables. Paut C. Davis, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

PROBLEM : The purpose of this study was to investigate 
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the factor composition of the Wechsler-Bellevue in 
terms of factors that have been identified by previous 
research. 
susyects: A total of 356 students in grade 8A were 
tested. The group was approximately half male and 
half female, and ranged in age from 12 to 16. 
PROCEDURE: Eleven group tests were administered to 
all Ss. Eleven subtests of the W-B were administered 
to 202 of the group. School records yielded age and 
Otis Beta scores. All scores were transformed into 
stanine scores and intercorrelations were computed. 
Means and standard deviations on the 13 group vari- 
ables were compared, and the hypothesis of homo- 
geneity of subgroups (202 and 154) was found to be 
tenable. The intercorrelation matrix was factored by 
rhurstone’s complete centroid method and the re- 
sulting factors rotated to orthogonal simple structure. 
RESULTS: Eleven factors were extracted. Ten of these 
were interpreted as follows: verbal comprehension, 
visualization, numerical facility, mechanical knowl- 
edge, general reasoning, fluency, perceptual speed, 
education of conceptual relations, information, and a 
loublet on two similarities tests. Identification of the 
fluency and information factors is tentative. 
concLusions: Wechsler-Bellevue subtests in general 
are factorially complex. The vocabulary and arith- 
metic tests have the largest proportion of variance at- 
tributable to a single factor (verbal comprehension 
and general reasoning, respectively). The scale ap- 
ears to have appreciable variance in at least five of 
Thurstone’s primaries. The fluency factor as defined 
in this analysis seems to resemble the type of non- 
intellective factor that Wechsler considers important. 
For this age group, the mechanical knowledge (or 
experience) factor is broader and less well defined 
than for adults. A symbol manipulation hypothesis re- 
garding the numerical factor, previously proposed by 
others, tends to be supported by the present findings. 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 
5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Wednesday, Jefferson Room, 
Mayflower 


FACTORIAL STUDIES II 


? 


2:50 p.m. The use of common factor loadings in a 


Statler 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society.) 
Asert K. Kurtz, Chairman 


:50 p.m. The use of common factor loadings in a 
multiple regression system. M. LeIMAN, 
Human Resources Research Center. 
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The major hypothesis subjected to test was that a 
regression equation computed from a matrix of com- 
mon factor loadings will give a closer approximation 
to a criterion score in a new sample from the same 
population than will a conventional least squares 
regression equation. The rationale for this is that, 
since the number of factors is ordinarily less than the 
number of independent variables in the system, fewer 
degrees of freedom will be lost, and if N remains the 
same, the standard errors of the regression weights 
will be smaller. Subjects were 1,698 .entering college 
students. Scores were obtained on eleven conventional 
aptitude tests, age, and cumulative grade point average 
at the end of three quarters of residence. Random 
samples of size 30 and 200 were drawn from this 
population and regression equations computed by con- 
ventional least-squares method and from a centroid 
factor matrix. Comparison of cross-validation multiple 
correlation coefficients computed from the two kinds 
of regression equations on the remaining 1,468 cases 
resulted in significantly higher cross-validity from the 
common factor regression weights for the sample of 
size 30, but not for the sample of size 200. The ex- 
planation of the failure of the hypothesis to hold for 
the larger sample is that the shrinkage of the multiple 
correlation was not significant for a computing sample 
as large as 200. The procedure is presented as a 
method of overcoming the problem of shrinkage of 
cross-validation especially 
troublesome when the computing samples are small. 


correlations which is 


3:05 p.m. The selection of standard tests for factor 
analysis. JoHN W. Frencu, Educational Testing 
Service. 

PROBLEM: Factor analysis as a method for analyzing 

tests has been greeted with tremendous enthusiasm, 

but there is an alarming tendency for the accumulating 
findings to confuse rather than to clarify our knowl- 
edge of tests as measuring instruments. One reason 
for confusion is the fact that a test can measure very 
different things when administered to widely different 


groups of people. Another reason for confusion is 
that factor analysts use different tests, so that one 
cannot be sure that a cluster of high intercorrelations 


involving certain tests in one study is evidence for 
the same factor as a cluster involving certain similar 
tests in another study. It depends on how similar 
those tests really are. 

PROCEDURE: In November 1951, Educational Testing 
Service held a 3-day conference of 14 persons who 
are actively engaged in factor problems. One product 
of this conference was the initiation of the project of 
selecting three tests for each factor that seems to have 
some substantiation in past researches. Overlapping 
committees of three each were assigned to work on 
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the selection of tests for each of 18 factors. It was 
desired that tests for several age or educational levels 
would be selected where needed. Use of these standard 
tests to mark the known factors in future studies 
should make easy the cross-identification of factors 
from study to study and should facilitate the inter- 
pretation of new factors. 

This paper will discuss the background and pro- 
cedure for this project. It will report the success 
achieved in agreeing upon standard tests for factors 
and will explain the availability of these tests for 
factorial research. 


3:20 p.m. Differentiation of group patterns by in- 
verted factor analysis. Bom Mo Cuune, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. (Sponsor, George G. Stern) 

Factor analytic investigation is customarily con- 
cerned with determining the simplest factorial struc- 
ture accounting for the total variance among a group 
of tests. When the sample of persons for whom the 
factor pattern obtains is more properly represented 
in terms of several subgroups sharing different aspects 
of the factor pattern among tests, the test factors will 
be of limited usefulness for predictive purposes, unless 
the existence of the separate subgroups is taken into 
account. 

Inverted analysis (Q-technique) has been sug- 
gested as an alternative technique for the extraction 
of clusters of persons, rather than tests. An empirical 
study of data incorporating both test and person fac- 
tors was undertaken in order to determine if (a) 
R-technique would yield factors restricted to test 
variation, (b) Q-technique would yield factors re- 
stricted to person variation, and (c) if Q-technique 
would distinguish persons within subgroup patterns. 

Twelve boxes, representing sets of cubes, columns, 
and platforms, were chosen and measured in fifteen 
different ways. Centroid solutions were obtained for 
the respective R- and Q-matrices. R-technique yielded 
three factors identified as length, width, and depth. 
Q-technique distinguished two factors, the first es- 
sentially bipolar representing cubes and platforms, the 
second representing columns. It also distinguished 
boxes within groups in terms of factor loadings, con- 
forming to physical differences within each subgroup. 
Similar analysis is now being made with data obtained 
from genetics. 

The significance of this study lies in its examination 
of the plausible supposition that factorial composition 
and its meaning depends on characteristics of both 
tests and groups, and that R- and Q-techniques yield 
differential information in this regard. Where the ex- 
istence of patterns can be established, predictability 
from factorial composition should be enhanced. 
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3:35 p.m. The orthogonal approximation of an 
oblique structure in factor analysis. Bert F. 
GREEN, Jr., Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

PROBLEM: In factor analysis problems it is common 
practice to rotate the factor matrix to positive mani- 
fold or simple structure by means of oblique transfor- 
mations. Although this use of correlated factors is 
widespread, some workers prefer to use orthogonal 
reference frames. Also, when the results of the analy- 
sis are to be used in further mathematical formulas, 
such as in estimating factor scores, or in deriving 
multiple regression weights, orthogonal factors repre- 
sent a simplification. 

Thus the problem has arisen of finding a set of 

orthogonal reference vectors which closely approxi- 
mate a given oblique structure. 
RESULTS: Three methods are presented by which such 
an orthogonal reference frame can be determined ana- 
lytically. These methods are all special cases of a more 
general problem of a “best-fitting” orthogonal trans- 
formation. For the factor analysis problem the first 
method minimizes the sum of squared differences be- 
tween oblique and orthogonal factor loadings. This 
solution depends on the size and distribution of test 
vectors in the configuration. The second method max- 
imizes the sum of cosines between corresponding ref- 
erence and orthogonal axes. The third method max- 
imizes the sum of cosines between corresponding 
primary and orthogonal axes. Arbitrary weights may 
be introduced in each method. The case is considered 
in which some of the axes are fixed in advance and 
the others are to be determined by the analytic meth- 
ods. 

The relative merits of the three methods are dis- 
cussed. 


TEST APPLICATIONS 


8 :40-9 :40 A.M., Thursday, Pan-American Room, 
Statler 


Wa ter N. Durost, Chairman 


8:40 a.m. Speed as a factor in the decline of per- 
formance with age. Mitton S. Gurvitz, Hillside 
Hospital. 

PROBLEM: Performance on intelligence tests declines 
with increasing age of subjects. It has been noted that 
verbal tests appear to decline at a lower rate than 
performance tests. Is this decline a function of the 
nature of the test material or is it due to the fact that 
most verbal tests were usually untimed while the 
performance tests were timed. 

suBJECTS: 896 cases from Wechsler’s standardization 

population aged 20-49 ; 1140 cases from the standardi- 

zation population of the Revised Beta and 1773 cases 
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from the standardization population of the Revised 
Alpha aged 20-49. In all three groups the samples 
approximated the general population through the cri- 
teria of occupation status, or education, or both. 
PROCEDURE : Performance subtests of the Wechsler are 
timed, while verbal subtests are untimed in general. 
The Alpha approximates the verbal subtests of the 
Wechsler but is timed while the Beta is a timed per- 
formance test. Rates of decline were established for 
the various tests from 20-24 to 45-49 years with the 
results expressed in terms of per cent of the 20-24 
age group corrected for an equal zero point to make 
the per cents comparable. 

RESULTS: While the Verbal Wechsler declined only 
11%, the Performance declined 28% and the Beta 
declined 23% and the Alpha 22%. 

CONCLUSIONS: Speed plays an important factor in de- 
termining the rate of decline of performance with age. 
Unspeeded tests are much easier for older individuals 
as compared with speeded tests and this seems to hold 
true whether verbal or performance materials are em- 
ployed. Older individuals, then, will suffer a disabling 
decline in the speed of performance when the quality 
of the performance is still adequate. 


8:55 a.M. Comparison of essay and objective exam- 
inations in medical subjects. Joun T. CowLes 
and Wiit1am H. Ancorr, Educational Testing 
Service. 

Under a grant from the John and Mary R. Markle 
Foundation, the National Board of Medical Exam- 
iners has been undertaking the improvement of its 
long-established essay examinations given to medical 
tudents after two years and after four years of train- 
ing. Educational Testing Service has carried out a 
pilot study involving the development of new 90- 
minute objective tests in pharmacology and internal 
medicine and the direct comparison of those tests with 
essay examinations administered during the same 
testing session. 

In this paper are briefly described the procedures 
used in constructing and administering the trial ex- 
aminations and in validating both essay and objective 
tests against external criteria. For each subject field, 
data are presented from a sample of about 600 stu- 
dents taking both types of test. These data reveal the 
superiority of the objective test over the essay test 
as a proficiency measure. Other statistical character- 
istics of the new tests are described, such as difficulty 
level, speededness, reliability, and distribution of 
scores, as well as the correlation between essay and 
objective test scores. By means of the discriminant 
function, weighted composites were derived from es- 
say and objective scores in each subject. These com- 
posite scores were then converted to a percentage-type 
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scale yielding specified proportions of honor, pass, 
and failing grades in accordance with proportions re- 
ported during previous years of essay tests. 

Encouraged by the favorable outcomes of this ini- 
tial study, the National Board is now converting all 
eleven of its written examinations into the newer ob- 
jective forms. The pharmacology and internal medi- 
cine objective tests have meanwhile been carefully 
revised after item analyses, and the revised forms 
have been resubjected to analysis after administra- 
tion. Results of this analysis are reported. 

In conclusion, implications of this project for eval- 
uating important aspects of medical education are 
discussed. 


9:10 a.m. Types of tests and their uses in college 
testing programs. ANNA Dracositz and Bar- 
BARA McCampripce, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice. (Sponsor, Anna Dragositz) 

Questionnaires from 624 liberal arts colleges, uni- 
versities, technical and professional schools, junior 
colleges, and teachers colleges were analyzed to de- 
termine the extent to which different types of tests 
are being used in college testing programs and the 
purposes for which they are being administered. Re- 
sponses were classified according to the types of tests 
reported and the purposes for which the results are 
being employed. The responses were analyzed for 
the group as a whole as well as by geographic loca- 
tions, types of colleges, and methods of legal control 

The results show that two types of tests—scholas- 
tic aptitude (81%) and achievement (74.6% )—are 


being used for three major purposes—guidance 
(72.6%), placement (44.9%), and admissions 


(23.4%). 


leges which reported the use of scholastic aptitude 


It was further noted that groups of col- 


and achievement tests less often than colleges in gen- 
eral, reported the use of personality scales and in- 
terest inventories more frequently. The reverse also 
obtained. Differences among colleges in the frequency 
with which specific types of tests are employed were 
most striking when responses were considered by 
type of college rather than by regional location or 
method of legal control. One notable difference in the 
types of tests employed and in the uses made of test 
results was in the technjcal and professional schools 
which reported the use of achievement tests consid- 
erably less often than did colleges in general. 
Emphasis in testing at the college level is appar- 
ently placed on the evaluation of academic abilities 
rather than the evaluation of personal factors. It 
would seem that these factors are either not being 
systematically evaluated in most colleges, or they 
are being evaluated by means other than tests. Fur- 
ther investigation might be directed toward the rela- 
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tively infrequent use of personality tests and other 
measures of special abilities at the college level. Have 
colleges found these instruments inadequate for their 
needs or are they just not concerning themselves with 
the evaluation of personal characteristics ? 


9:25 a.M. Test users’ problems in the selection and 
use of tests and in the interpretation of test re- 
sults. BARBARA MCCAMBRIDGE and ANNA DRaco- 
sitz, Educational Testing Service. (Sponsor, 
Anna Dragositz) 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
nature of the questions on which present and poten- 
tial test users seek advice in order to determine the 
types of problems which frequently occur in test 
selection, use, and interpretation. 

Over 2,500 letters received from personnel in high 
schools, colleges, guidance clinics, industrial organi- 
zations, governmental agencies, and from private in- 
dividuals were grouped according to the types of 
questions raised by teachers and administrators at 
various academic levels and by personnel in different 
types of non-educational organizations. They were 
also classified by the geographic regions from which 
they originated. 

In addition to requests concerned with specific Co- 
operative Tests and their related materials, the in- 
quiries received could be classified into three major 
categories: (a) the availability of tests for school- 
wide testing programs at various academic levels, 
specific subject-matter areas, defined academic levels, 
and special measurement purposes; (b) technical in- 
formation on the content and standardization of spe- 
cific tests; and (c) interpretation of results in local 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


9 :50-11:50 A.M., Monday, Jefferson Room, 
Mayflower 


SYMPOSIUM: THE INTERACTION OF 
RESEARCH AND CHILD REARING 
PRACTICES 


9 :50-11:50 A.M., Monday, Presidential Room, Statler 


Ruta Uppecrarr, Chairman 


Participants: J. R. Witrensorn, Myrtite AstTRa- 
CHAN, Ettery C. Russet, Detos WICKENs, 
NoRMAN POLANSKY 
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DIVISION ON CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


situations. The types of questions raised indicate a 
wide variation in the sophistication of present and 
potential users, concerning general and specific infor- 
mation on test usage. A need is indicated for the sys- 
tematic investigation of the types of verbal and pic- 
torial materials which will most effectively present 
both the instruments which are available for various 
purposes and the current concepts and procedures in 
measurement to the average test user who is not 
likely to be a highly trained specialist in this field. 


SYMPOSIUM: MEASUREMENT OF 
SPATIAL ABILITIES 


9 :50-11:50 A.M., Thursday, Pan-American 
Room, Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society. ) 
BENJAMIN FRuUCHTER, Chairman 


Participants: Ltoyp G. Humpureys, WILLIAM B. 
MiIcHAEL, WayNE S. ZIMMERMAN 


SYMPOSIUM: RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE MID-CENTURY COMMITTEE ON 
OUTCOMES IN ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION—THEIR IMPLICATIONS 
FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


1 :40-3 :40 P.M., Thursday, Federal Room, Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 7, 15, and 16. 
See Division 15’s program.) 


SYMPOSIUM: HUMAN LEARNING: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Monday, Ballroom, Mayflower 
(Co-sponsored with Divisions 15 and 16.) 
IrvinG Lorce, Chairman 


Participants: JuL1aAN Rotrer, Morris KRUGMAN, 
Davitz 


SYMPOSIUM: SOCIALIZATION IN CROSS- 
CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE 


4 :00-6 :00 P.M., Monday, Presidential Room, Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 8 and 9. 
See Division 8’s program.) 
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SPECIAL SESSION: WORK GROUPS 
IN RESEARCH IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


8 :40-10:40 A.M., Tuesday, Jefferson Room, Rooms 
260 and 237/8, Mayflower 


Research work groups are being sponsored by the 
Clearinghouse for Research in Child Life of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau and Division 7. The basic 
purpose of these meetings is to enable persons who 
are working on similar problems to get together to 
discuss common concerns relating to methodology, 
theory, etc., and if possible, to coordinate their re- 
search efforts. Topics to be considered are: sibling 
relations, social prejudice, juvenile delinquency. Par- 
ticipation is limited to a small number. Persons inter- 
ested in participating should so indicate before the 
meetings by writing to Leon Yarrow, U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, DB. G. 


MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


1 :40-3 :40 P.M., Tuesday, Jefferson Room, 
Mayflower 


Victor H. Chairman 


BUSINESS MEETING AND PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS 


8:00 P.M., Tuesday, Chinese Room, Mayflower 


WayNE Dennis. Animism in Children and Adults. 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 
12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


1 :40-3 :40 P.M., Wednesday, Jefferson Room, 
Mayflower 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT I 


8 :40-9 :40 A.M., Thursday, Congressional Room, 
Statler 


Haroip SKEELS, Chairman 


8:40 a.m. The relationship of certain television 
heroes to the “ideal-self” of the child. Norman 
Younc, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

PROBLEM : What do television heroes represent to the 

child? What is the relationship of the child’s self and 

ideal-self to his conception of television heroes, 
famous individuals and his parents? 

suBJEcTs: 25 children, 8 to 10 years of age. 


PROCEDURE: Using a modified Stephenson “Q-sort,” 
each child was asked to rank some statements as they 
pertain to himself, the television heroes, the Presi- 
dent, his parents and his “ideal-self,” i.e., what he 
would like to be in reference to the statements. They 
also ranked these people in reference to each other 
according to whom they like best. 
RESULTS: There is definite difference in ranking indi- 
viduals and the correlation rankings of the individ- 
uals with “ideal” in the Q-sort. Parents correlated 
consistently less with the ideal-self than the Presi- 
dent, or the television heroes, although the parents 
were liked best. Television heroes correlated very sig- 
nificantly with ideal-self. 

CONCLUSION: Children attribute what they feel is 

ideal to television and related heroes, although there 

is little evidence to show that these ideals are mani- 
fested by the heroes in their roles. This may indicate 

a strong identification of learned morality with the 

heroes. It is inferred that a reciprocal relationship 

may exist wherein children are in turn influenced by 
these “ideal heroes.” A further, more comprehensive 
study is planned. 

8:55 a.m. Personality characteristics of schizo- 
phrenic children viewed through the Rorschach 
test. N. TuHetrorp, Formerly, Research 
Clinical Psychologist, Michael Reese Hospital. 

PROBLEM : The problem of the adequate formulation of 
what constitutes the schizophrenic process is particu- 
larly intensified when studying the personality reac- 
tions of children. The purpose of this paper is to high- 
light those aspects of the personality characteristics 
of schizophrenic children which are deviant from 
normal and neurotic children. It is oriented about 
those aspects of schizophrenic intellectual activity, 
autistic behavior, affective reactions, and a variety of 
other personality components as they are revealed by 
the Rorschach method of personality investigation. 
suByEcts: The Rorschach records of fifty children 
between the ages of six and seventeen who had pre- 
viously been diagnosed as schizophrenic constitute 
the experimental group for this investigation. A base 
line for comparison with the schizophrenic records is 
afforded by a control group of 155 normal and 50 
neurotic children. 
PROCEDURE: The Rorschach test records of these three 
groups have been subjected to a thorough analysis. 
The discussion considers those Rorschach signs which 
have differentiated between the schizophrenic chil- 
dren’s group and either of the other two control 
groups. An inspection of each of the Rorschach signs 
precedes a synthesis of the data into a pattern char- 
acteristic for the members of the schizophrenic chil- 
dren’s group as a whole. 
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RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Intellectually, the schizo- 
phrenic child is characterized by perceptual inaccu- 
racies and by an inability to establish adequate intel- 
lectual rapport with the outer world. Communicating 
primarily in terms of his private inner world, the 
conformity aspects of his personality are pronouncedly 
deviant. The unevenness of his intellectual function- 
ing is consistent with the unpredictability of his be- 
havior. Affectively, he reacts to stimulation in a prim- 
itive impulsive fashion with complete loss of ego 
control more frequently than do his healthier age 
mates. Feelings of inferiority and melancholy are 
also more characteristic of the schizophrenic child. 
He attempts to cope with his strong personal needs 
through the use of fantasy. The basis for, and impli- 
cations of, these findings are discussed. 

From the Psychology Laboratory of the Institute 
for Psychosomatic and Psychiatric Research and 
Training in the Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, 
Dr. S. J. Beck, Principal Investigator. This investi- 
gation was supported by a Research Grant from the 


National Mental Health Institute, Public Health 


Service, Federal Security Agency. 


9:10 a.m. Motor performance of cerebral palsied 
children as a function of success or failure in 
securing material rewards. Jesse G. Harris, JR., 
and NorMAN GaArMeEzy, North Carolina Cerebral 
Palsy Hospital and Duke University. (Sponsor, 
Norman Garmezy) 

PROBLEM: Many chronically handicapped children 

often lack the motivation and interest which is nec- 

essary for developing self-help skills. The present 
study sought to evaluate the effect of success and 
failure in securing material rewards on the cerebral 
palsied child’s speed of performance on a prefunc- 
tional type activity. Material rewards were selected 
because these (a) have been successful in improving 
the motor performance of nonhandicapped Ss, pre- 

sumably by modifying the motivational level; (6) 

permitted an evaluation of the differential responsive- 

ness of handicapped children to experimentally in- 
duced success and failure. 

suBJECTS: 18 cerebral palsied children approximately 

equated for type and extent of handicap, hospital ad- 

justment, and initial test performance. 

PROCEDURE: Ss placed pegs into a series of holes on a 

wooden peg board for four trials daily for 15 days. 

Four Ss each were tested under 3 experimental con- 

ditions: (a) Neutral group (N) was motivated 

throughout by verbal praise alone, (b) Success-Re- 
ward Group (R) was motivated by verbal praise 
plus the attainment of candy rewards, (c) Success- 

Failure Group (F) was distinguished by verbal re- 


proof and loss of candy rewards. The R and F groups 
were trained under the neutral condition for days 
1-3, 7-9 and 13-15 and under success or failure re- 
spectively for days 4-6 and 10-12. Several Ss were 
also tested under prolonged success and failure (days 
4-12). Speed of performance was the response meas- 
ure employed. 

RESULTS: 1. N group subjects showed little modifica- 
tion in performance throughout the practice trials. 

2. Both R and F subjects improved in performance 
during the success and failure trials but these effects 
did not generalize to subsequent N trials. 

3. Under prolonged success and failure there was 
initial improvement in performance followed by a 
performance decrement. 

Limitations and possible implications of these re- 
sults will be discussed. (Slides) 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT II 


9 :50-10:50 A.M., Thursday, Congressional Room, 
Statler 


Jacos Gewirtz, Chairman 


9:50 a.m. The sucking reflex: Effects of long feed- 
ing time vs. short feeding time on the behavior 
of a human infant. THeopore H. Biavu and L111 
R. Brau, Pennsylvania State College. 

PROBLEM: To observe systematically the effects of 
varied feeding time on nonnutritive sucking and 
other behavioral variables of a three-week-old infant. 
PROCEDURE: The subject was placed on a demand- 
schedule of feeding from the third week through the 
seventh week of age. During this period of time, two 
experimental conditions were introduced. Condition 
A provided that the infant be given milk in a bottle 
with a standard two-hole rubber nipple. Condition A 
was called “slow feeding.” Condition B provided that 
the infant be bottle-fed using standard two-hole rub- 
ber nipples with an additional six holes in each nip- 
ple. Condition B was called “fast feeding.” An ABAB 
grouping design was used in varying the experimen- 
tal conditions. 

During the four weeks of the experiment, the in- 
fant was observed in a constant and consistent man- 
ner. Rating scales with high interjudge reliability 
were used to measure a number of behavioral vari- 
ables including nonnutritive sucking, crying, regurgi- 
tation, and general activity. 

RESULTS: Examination of the data indicated that dur- 

ing the “fast feeding” conditions there was less non- 

nutritive sucking, regurgitation, crying, general ac- 
tivity, etc., than during the “slow feeding” conditions. 

These results were consistent for the time immediately 
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after feeding and for the time between feedings. 
These results were also consistent for repeated series 
of conditions A and B. 

coNcLuSIONS: Although this investigation represents 
little more than a very detailed case study, the re- 
sults appear to be consistent enough to indicate a 
definite need for objective research on the theory that 
there exists in infants an innate need for oral-eroge- 
nous gratification. 


10:05 a.m. Some relations between techniques of 
feeding and training in infancy and certain be- 
havior in childhood. ARNOLD BERNSTEIN, College 
of the City of New York. 

PROBLEM: An empirical test of the general hypothesis 
that experience during infancy can produce demon- 
strable behavioral consequences in later life. Two 
subordinate hypotheses derived from the psycho- 
analytic theory of psychosexual development were 
tested: (a) oral reinforcement during infancy will 
affect behavior in later childhood, and (b) coercive- 
1ess of bowel training during infancy will affect be- 
havior in later childhood. 
suBJEcTs: 50 children between 47 and 68 months of 
age who have attended a well-baby clinic since shortly 
after birth. 
PROCEDURE: Data were gathered from three sources: 
(a) a play interview with the child, (b) an interview 
with the mother, and (c) medical records of a well- 
baby clinic. 
RESULTS: (1) The hypothesis that reinforcement in- 
creases the strength of oral drive during infancy was 
supported by the findings. (2) The hypothesis that 
thumbsucking is due to sucking deprivation during 
infancy was not supported. (3) The possibility that 
thumbsucking may, in part, be due to reinforcement 
of oral drive during infancy was suggested. (4) Us- 
ing a food choice during childhood under controlled 
conditions, it was demonstrated that the selection of 
the sucking choice bore a significant relationship to 
the amount of sucking reinforcement in infancy. (5) 
A relationship was found between amount of sucking 
reinforcement and tendency to be constipated. (6) 
An inverse relationship was found between amount 
of sucking reinforcement and the tendency to collect 
objects in later childhood. (7) The hypothesis that 
the tendency to collect objects is directly related to 
constipation was rejected. (8) Using fourfold con- 
tingency tables, it was found that a relationship sig- 
nificant at the .05 level existed between coercive toilet 
training and separation anxiety, negativistic behavior, 
uncommunicativeness, and immaturity in the experi- 
mental play interview. (9) No relationship was found 
between coercive toilet training and collecting, con- 
stipation, or response to smearing tests. 
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10:20 a.m. A comparison of the psychological en- 
vironments two communities provide for chil- 
dren. A. Koppe, University of Kansas. 
(Sponsor, Roger G. Barker ) 

Two rural towns, population 715 and 355, are com- 
pared with respect to the psychological conditions 
they provide for their children. This is done in terms 
of the construct behavior setting which is defined as 
a commonly discriminated part of the community that 
is generally perceived by the residents as having at- 
tributes that coerce behavior. Behavior settings are 
identified via publications (newspapers, school pub- 
lications, church programs, announcements, etc.), in- 
terviews with informants and observations. A meas- 
ure of the relative importance of a behavior setting 
for children is based upon the average number of 
hours per year children spend in a setting. The set- 
tings of the two towns are analyzed according to their 
importance for the children, their structural charac- 
teristics and their psychological attributes as per- 
ceived by the citizens. 

Findings indicate that the behavior settings of the 
smaller town have greater educational and religious 
significance for children than those of the larger 
town; those of the larger community have a greater 
range of psychological attributes, they are more spe- 
cialized and they operate more frequently to segre- 
gate the people of the larger town into age, sex and 
social class groups. 

It is concluded that the concept of behavior setting 

is a promising tool for community analysis by pro- 
viding a means of assessing some features of the 
social psychological living conditions a community 
provides for its children or other segments of its 
population. 
RESULTS: It was found that the partially reinforced 
groups were very significantly more resistant to ex- 
tinction in this situation than was the continuously 
reinforced group. The group that had never received 
reinforcement was not significantly different in re- 
sistance to extinction from the group that had been 
continuously reinforced during acquisition. A rein- 
forcement theory interpretation of the results was 
made, and it was decided that the concept of partial 
reinforcement seemed to have a considerable degree 
of explanatory power on this molar level. 


10:35 a.m. Problems of the self and social develop- 
ment. THERON ALEXANDER, Florida State Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM: Does having high social status mean that 

a child is effectively meeting problems of develop- 

ment? 

suBjects: 27 children with an age range of nine years 

to ten years and three months and a mean age of nine 
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years and one month. The group consisted of 16 girls 
and 11 boys. This paper is one report on research car- 
ried on under a grant from the University Research 
Council and the Department of Psychology. 
PROCEDURE: The children were given a series of tests 
including the Thematic Apperception Test, Ror- 
schach, and Stanford-Binet. Other techniques were: 
observations, puppet play, physical activities, and 
family interviews. Certain children were given psy- 
chotherapeutic experiences. Social status was deter- 
mined by sociometric data and life-situational choices. 
Categorical divisions of a framework for obtain- 
ing characteristics of the self as a basis for behavior 
were: (a) organization of response, (b) emotional 
behavior, and (c) predominant conflict area. After 
analysis the data were organized in the following divi- 
sions: (a) subject’s view of external forces and con- 
cept of self, (b) interpersonal relationships, and (c) 
needs. 
RESULTS: It was found that the child with the high- 
est social status had serious problems of adjustment. 
CONCLUSIONS: It must follow that high social status 
does not necessarily indicate that a child is effectively 
meeting his developmental tasks or that he has per- 
sonality characteristics which are to be emulated. 
Important questions grow out of this study: (a) does 
the fact that a child fits into the various personality 
patterns of all or most group members mean that his 
totality of personality can appeal only to certain com- 
mon needs of the other members, and (b) are we con- 
fronted with the view that either extreme of social 
status may be detrimental to the development of the 


child? 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT III 


11:00-11:45 A.M., Thursday, Congressional. Room, 
Statler 


E. Lakin Puu.uips, Chairman 


11:00 a.m. Influence of social class upon perform- 
ance on Draw-A-Man Test. JosepH H. Britton, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Previous research on 325 Indian children of the 
Sioux, Hopi, Zuni, Zia, Navaho, and Papago tribes 
in nine communities has shown that environment af- 
fects the performance of children on the Goodenough 
Draw-a-Man Test. To discover the degree of the re- 
lationship between social class membership and per- 
formance on standardized group tests and between 
social status and scores on the Draw-a-Man Test is 
the problem of this investigation. 

Subjects for the study were 136 girls and 101 boys 
whose social status in their midwestern community 
had been determined by using Warner’s Index of 
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Status Characteristics. Standardized verbal and non- 
verbal group tests of intelligence were administered 
to these 10-, 11-, and 12-year-olds, and the test scores 
were correlated with the social status scores 
(1.S.C.’s). Similarly, the children were asked to 
“draw the best man you can” and these drawings 
were scored on the Goodenough scale; the resulting 
IQ’s were correlated with the social status ratings. 

Results are presented which indicate that within 
these groups of children low, positive relationships 
exist between the scores on the standardized group 
tests and social status. In these tests it appears that 
the higher the social status level the greater the test 
score. In general these results substantiate those of 
other investigators, viz., Allison Davis and associates. 
When scores on the Draw-a-Man Test are correlated 
with ratings of social status there appeared little or 
no relationship. 

If tests are to be used to assess fairly the intellec- 
tual behavior of children in all social classes, the cul- 
tural biases of tests and testing procedures must be 
eliminated. The Draw-a-Man Test appears to be of 
some value in the assessment of intelligence rela- 
tively free from social class bias. 


11:15 a.m. Intercorrelations of the Primary Mental 
Abilities Tests for ten-year-olds by socioeco- 
nomic status, sex, and race. S. OLiverR ROBERTS 
and James M. Ropinson, Sr., Fisk University. 

The present paper deals with one phase of a com- 

prehensive psychological study of a southern urban 
group of ten-year-olds. 
PROBLEM: A previous investigation revealed substan- 
tial class and race differences for the Primary Men- 
tal Abilities subtests. The purpose of this study was 
to examine the intercorrelations of these subtests 
within the differential factors of socioeconomic status, 
sex, and race. 

suByeEcts : 200 ten-year-olds divided equally into eight 

subgroups of 25 each by two socioeconomic levels 

(Minnesota Occupational Scale), sex, and race 

(white and Negro American). 

PROCEDURE: Three hundred children had been given 

the Elementary Form (ages 7-11) of the PMA Test. 

Subjects were removed at random from the original 

subgroups to secure the equal cells used in this study. 

Rho’s were computed for the principal subtests of 

this instrument and were compared with the inter- 

correlations obtained by Thurstone for pupils 9-9.5 

years old. 

RESULTS: In general, the results tended to show con- 

siderable differences by race, and somewhat less by 

class and sex. As an illustration, the correlations of 

the test of Perception (P) with Verbal-Meaning (V) 

may be cited. These tests represent» examples of the 
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least and the most culturally saturated tasks in the 
battery. In this instance, the intercorrelations were 
in the + .50’s for the white American subsamples, 
while they were in the + .20’s for the Negro Ameri- 
can subsamples; Thurstone reported + .420 for his 
group. 
CONCLUSIONS: The results indicate that the patterns 
of mental abilities may differ for such subgroups as 
were employed in this investigation. Therefore, the 
theoretical importance of this approach for the analy- 
sis of ethnic and cultural differences in intelligence 
will be considered. 

The total study has received support from the 
Field Foundation and the Children’s Bureau-Federal 
Security Agency. 


11:30 a.m. A comparison of the play activities of 
urban children and adolescents after some twenty- 
five years. Mitprep C. TEMPLIN, University of 
Minnesota. 

PURPOSE: This study compares the similarities and 
differences in play activities of urban subjects in 1950 
with those studied by Lehman and Witty in 1923-24. 
SAMPLE: The sample includes 3,000 Minneapolis sub- 
jects selected to form a representative sample of 150 
boys and 150 girls at each age level from 8 through 
17, and about 400 Kansas City subjects selected as a 
geographic control for the Lehman and Witty urban 
subjects. 
METHOD: A revised form of the Lehman Play Quiz 
was administered in February 1950. For each case 
the total number and the specific activities engaged 
in, the favorite, the most time consuming activity, 
and solitary, competitive, strenuous and antisocial ac- 
tivity indexes were determined. 

RESULTS: 1. At each age, boys and girls today en- 

gage in a greater number of different activities. 


DIVISION OF PERSONALITY 


PROCESSES IN SMALL GROUPS I 


9 50-10 :50 A.M., Monday, South American Room, 
Statler 


LAUNOR F. Carter, Chairman 


9:50 a.m. A method for describing the emotional 
life of a group and the emotional needs of group 
members. JosepH H. McPuerson, University of 
Chicago. 

Using the theoretical framework suggested by Dr. 

W. R. Bion, a set of four categories (modalities) has 

been developed for: (a) predicting individual behavior 
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2. Consistent with the Lehman and Witty findings: 
(a) the number of play activities decreases with age ; 
(b) the form of the decrease curve is similar; (c) 
boys engage in more activities than girls; (d) the 
proportion of solitary activities increases slightly 
with age. 

3. In comparison with the Lehman and Witty 
study, the present study shows: (a) much similarity 
in activities most commonly engaged in, best liked, 
and consuming most time; (6) an increase in the 
rank of spectator and adult organized activities in 
these three classifications; (c) about twice as many 
activities engaged in by at least 25 per cent of all 
subjects. Of those reported by Lehman and Witty 
three-fourths are included. 

4. With increasing age, the proportion of anti 
social activities increases and the proportion of com 
petitive and strenuous activities decreases. 
CONCLUSION: Over about a twenty-five year span, 
sex differences and age trends in play activities have 
remained relatively constant, but the total number 
of activities and the frequency of spectator and adult 
organized activities have increased. (Slides) 


SYMPOSIUM: RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE MID-CENTURY COMMITTEE ON 
OUTCOMES IN ELEMENTARY EDU-- 
CATION—THEIR IMPLICATIONS 
FOR RESEARCH IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT AND 

EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


1 :40-3 :40 P.M., Thursday, Federal Room, Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 5, 15, and 16. 
See Division 15’s program. ) 


AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


in a group, (b) for observing individual behavior in 
a group, and (c) for studying the emotional life of 
a group. Three of these categories were used to 
differentiate the emotional needs of a group (“group 
mentality”) and the emotional “valencies” of indi- 
viduals. The three are: (a) “Fight-flight,” the need 
of a group to escape the work task either by fighting 
it or running away from it; (b) “Pairing,” the need 
of a group to seek security by establishing pair rela- 
tionships ; and (c) “Dependency,” the need of a group 
to remain dependent upon the leader. The fourth 
category was the “work” category, the need of a 
group to engage in problem solving activity. 
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A class of 28 graduate students was selected for 
study. Using interview data the class was divided into 
heterogenous subgroups. One subgroup was selected 
for intensive study. Each member of the subgroup was 
given a sentence-completion test and a modified form 
of the TAT. These two tests were scored according to 
“signs” toward each of the categories (modalities). 
From these data the “modality” operation of each in- 
dividual was predicted. 

All group meetings were electrically recorded. Each 
verbal statement was classified into one or more of 
the four categories. Three types of data treatment 
were used: (a) the number of statements each in- 
dividual made in each category was computed for each 
meeting (16 meetings), (b) a pattern was drawn for 
each meeting to show the sequence of modality oc- 
currence, and (c) the relationship between individual 
behavior and group behavior was observed. When 
the pattern of behavior for each meeting was drawn, 
the points where the group left the work task, where 
it entered a “dependency” phase, etc. was noted and 
at these points the individual who led the group into 
the behavior was observed. 

The general conclusions were: (a) The emotional 
life of a group can be effectively described using the 
four modalities. Such descriptions permit differenti- 
ation of group meetings according to productivity, 
and according to emotional orientation. (b) The ap- 
plication of these categories in analyzing the two pro- 
jective tests was extremely useful in qualitative de- 
scription and prediction but less useful in quantitative 
description and prediction. (c) Individual members of 
a group can be differentiated according to “valency” 
toward the emotional modalities and “work” orienta- 
tion. 


10:05 a.m. Problem solving by small groups .under 
varying conditions of personality and organiza- 
tion. Herpert W. Esper, University of North 
Carolina. (Sponsor, Harold G. McCurdy) 

PROBLEM: The experiment was designed to test the 

effect of two factors on the efficiency of problem solv- 

ing requiring genuine cooperation by small groups. 

These factors were: (a) the organization of the 

group—whether democratic or authoritarian, and (0d) 

certain personality traits of the members likely to 
predispose them toward greater efficiency under one 
or the other type of organization. 

PROCEDURE: The “F-scale” developed by Adorno et 

al, for their study, The Authoritarian Personality, was 

administered to 114 students of elementary psychology. 

Extreme scorers were selected and placed in groups of 

three, so that there were twelve “authoritarian” 

groups, matched into six equivalent pairs, and like- 
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wise, twelve “democratic” groups, matched into six 
equivalent pairs. Thus 24 groups were used, six of 
each personality type under the democratic condition, 
and their paired companions under the authoritarian 
one. 
RESULTS: The “authoritarian” persons under the demo- 
cratic condition made significantly more errors per 
time than any other groups. However, using other 
criteria, such as correct production per time, errors to 
criterion, etc., they do not appear significantly dif- 
ferent from the others within the limits of the prob- 
lem solving period. It is suggested that this might be 
explained by the following hypothesis, which is to 
be considered as a suggestion for further research: 
While anyone can work in an authoritarian situa- 
ation, working in a democratic one involves a special 
technique, such as the ability to communicate suc- 
cessfully with others. Thus “authoritarian” persons, 
who are presumably deficient in this technique, achieve 
just as much correct production, but make signifi- 
cantly more errors when working under a democratic 
organization. Under an authoritarian one, they do 
well, since no special technique is required. The 
“democratic” persons do well either way, since they 
have the technique and can use it when necessary. 
(Slides ) 


10:20 a.m. Changes in interpersonal perceptions as- 
sociated with group interaction. RicHarp M. 
Lunpy and James Breri, Ohio State University. 
(Sponsor, George A. Kelly) 

PROBLEM : This paper reports the results of two studies 

each dealing with the general problem: How does the 

way we perceive another person change as a result of 
interacting with that person? 

Hypothesis 1: Following a period of initial inter- 
action, an individual will perceive another as more 
similar to himself. 

Hypothesis 2: As interaction proceeds beyond an 
optimal point, the individual tends to perceive the 
other individual as less similar to himself. 
suBJEcTs: Study 1: 52 college undergraduates. Study 
2: 10 patients in a VA neuropsychiatric hospital. 
PROCEDURE: Study 1: Interaction between two indi- 
viduals of the same sex who were strangers was 
employed. Experimental and control groups each con- 
sisted of 13 pairs of subjects. After taking a modi- 
fied multiple choice Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
Study, each subject predicted his partner’s responses 
on this test. This was followed by 20-minute inter- 
action for the experimental group and individual writ- 
ten tasks for the control group. Then a second pre- 
diction of the partner’s responses on the P-F Study 
was filled out by each subject. 
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Study 2: Five volunteer, male hospital patients who 
met for two hour-long psychotherapy meetings each 
week, were given a six-variable rating scale five 
times ; once the day before the first meeting, and once 
at the end of every week thereafter. A control group 
was made up of patients from the same ward who 
attended a typing class. 

RESULTS: Results from both studies support hypothesis 
1, i.e., a statistically significant increase in perception 
of similarity to oneself after initial interaction. Results 
from the second study support hypothesis 2, i.e., de- 
creased similarity as interaction proceeds. Other re- 
sults are discussed, including differential effects of 
Negro-white interaction and the variability with 
which oneself and others are perceived. Both studies 
are presented and discussed within the theoretical 
framework of “the psychology of personal con- 


structs.” 


10:35 a.m. Stability of behavior and status in small 
leaderless groups. BEATRICE M. SHRIVER, Ameri- 
can Institute for Research. 

This is one of a series of studies on group behavior 
and leadership performed at the University of Ro- 
chester. This study was designed to determine whether 
behavior within small leaderless groups fluctuates or 
remains relatively stable as the group meets repeatedly 
to work upon parallel forms of the same tasks. 

Subjects were twelve NROTC students formed into 
groups of four on a low acquaintanceship basis, no 
closely acquainted persons working in the same group. 

Groups met for five two-hour sessions in which they 
performed three tasks: a reasoning task using syl- 
logistic problems; a mechanical task involving as- 
sembly of precut lumber ; and a group discussion of a 
social problem. Continual recording of Ss’ behavior 
was done by two independent observers using a com- 
prehensive system of 59 categories. 

Six “indices” each composed of several categories 
were developed representing the following behavioral 
(a) organizing behavior, (b) directive- 
suggestive behavior, (c) status-raising acts, (d) in- 
sightful behavior, (¢) participant follower acts, and 
(f) goal-oriented work behavior. Analyses of variance 
of scores on these indices revealed no significant 
between-group variances; no significant between- 
sessions variances were found, except for insightful 
and status-raising acts. Changes in insightful be- 
havior paralleled motivational changes reported by 
subjects in post-experimental interviews. Intercor- 
relations between indices revealed that the first four 
named above formed a cluster; these were used to 
represent the operational definition of leadership be- 
havior. On the average, persons retained the same 


dimensions: 


rankings from session to session in terms of total 
amount of leadership behavior, suggesting that the 
status “hierarchy established in the first meeting re- 
mained stable. These findings are supported by analy- 
sis of variance results on status-raising behavior, 
where a large drop in scores from the first to second 
session accounted for most of the variance among ses 
sion scores. (Slides) 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND INDIVIDUAL 
BEHAVIOR 


11:00-12:00 M., Monday, South American Room, 
Statler 


Henry W. RieckeENn, Chairman 


11:00 a.m. Changes in authoritarianism as related 
to situational factors. RicnHarp Curistie, Re- 
search Center for Human Relations, New York 
University. 

PROBLEM: Research utilizing the concept of authori- 

tarianism as defined in the California studies has been 

primarily concerned with the relationships between 
authoritarianism and other psychological variables. 

The present report deals with the relationship between 

involuntary membership in a military society and 

individual acceptance of authoritarian statements. 

SUBJECTS: 182 white inductees in an Army 

training center. 

PROCEDURE: A modified 

(authoritarianism) scale was given in conjunction 


basic 


form of the California F 
with interviews prior to and after completion of six 
weeks of infantry training. 

RESULTS: There was a slight but insignificant increase 
in acceptance of F-scale items upon the second ad- 
ministration for the sample as a whole. However, one 
subgroup did shift significantly in acceptance of 
authoritarianism. 

Sociometric data made it possible to determine the 
degree to which each individual was accepted or re- 
jected by other recruits as well as by the noncom- 
missioned training personnel. Four subgroupings were 
made in terms of acceptance or rejection by peers and 
superiors. Those recruits more accepted than rejected 
by both groups (N=55) were found to become 
significantly (.05 level) more authoritarian after six 
weeks of military life. Their F-scale scores were not 
different from those of the other subgroups upon the 
initial administration and none of the other subgroups 
shifted significantly. 

CONCLUSIONS: The increase in authoritarianism by 
those recruits who “fit” into military life indicates 
the importance of situational as well as personality 
factors in the acceptance of authoritarian ideology. 
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Initial acceptance of authoritarianism was not related 
to subsequent shifts; the primary determinant ap- 
peared to be the degree to which the individual’s 
behavior in a structured society was favorably viewed 
by peers and superiors. (Slides) 


11:15 a.m. Subjective aspects of occupational status. 
Joun D. Campsett, Haverford College. 
PROBLEM : To study perceptions of occupational status ; 
to examine the relationship of such perceptions to 
certain psychological and status characteristics of the 
viewers. 
suByects: 250 residents of the Boston Metropolitan 
Area, men 21 to 60 years old. 
PROCEDURE: Respondents (a) sorted randomly ordered 
cards naming 70 occupations into “groups of men who 
are pretty much alike, . . . lead about the same kind 
of a life’; (b) “placed” themselves and their fathers 
among groups thus sorted; and (c) ranked the groups. 
Each respondent’s own picture of the occupational 
structure was the basis for further questions on per- 
ceived similarity and difficulty of mobility between 
strata. 

A rating based on occupation, socioeconomic status, 
and education was the main index of respondents’ 
status. Guttman scales of socioeconomic aspiration, 
expectation, and satisfaction were constructed. 
RESULTS: Individuals generally agreed on rankings of 
occupations, but not on the number of occupational 
strata (“classes”). Their views of their own status 
and of their mobility were significantly associated 
with objective indices of status and mobility. 

Respondents gave slightly higher rankings to jobs 
similar to their own and enhanced their own status 
in comparison with their fathers’. They viewed their 
own occupational stratum as more like the one above 
them than the one below, yet reported mobility up 
from their own as harder than from the stratum below. 
Those viewing mobility as difficult attributed diffi- 
culty to factors beyond their control. 

Certain differences in status perceptions were as- 
sociated with objective status differences. Socio- 
economic aspirations, expectations, and satisfactions 
were not consistently linked with status perceptions. 
CONCLUSIONS: Status perceptions are a function both 
of the self as a reference point and of outer-structured 
realities. This inquiry indicates certain perceptions 
that are more stimulus bound, others more influenced 
by subjective factors. Findings are related to the 
study of social class and class solidarity patterns. 
(Slides) 


11:30 a.m. Personality characteristics and the reso- 
lution of role conflicts. Ertror G. MiIsHtier, 
Princeton University. 
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PROBLEM: To determine whether certain personality 
characteristics are associated with a tendency to re- 
solve conflicts between obligations to a friend and the 
obligations of a social role in a Particularistic way 
(i.e., in favor of the friend) or in a Universalistic 
way (i.e., in favor of the social role). Analysis of a 
Universalistic social system (i.e., bureaucracy) sug- 
gested the general hypothesis that a Universalistic 
role orientation would be embedded in an “authori- 
tarian” character structure. Seven characteristics de- 
fining this personality type were selected for study. 
suByEcts: 50 Princeton undergraduates. 

PROCEDURE: Personality data were secured through a 
specially constructed sentence completion test. The 
role conflict scale, developed by Stouffer, contained 
four hypothetical situations. Each required a choice be- 
tween giving a friend “a break” when this involved the 
violation of another social obligation or taking the 
opposite action. The E and F scales were also ad- 
ministered. 

RESULTS: Four personality types emerge from a cor- 
relational analysis. Particularistic role orientations 
are associated with either of two uncorrelated clusters 
of personality characteristics. They either (a) look 
upon the world as a “jungle,” resent and suspect 
women, and are motivated by externally defined goals: 
or they (b) reject authority demands, regard deviant 
behavior permissively, objectively appraise their par- 
ents, and accept the expression of their own impulses. 
The two Universalistic types are characterized con- 
versely and either (a) regard other persons benignly, 
respect women, and are motivated by internally de- 
fined goals; or they (b) submit to authority, condemn 
deviant behavior, idealize their parents, and restrict 
the expression of their own impulses. Ethnocentrism 
is positively associated with a Particularistic role 
orientation. 

An item analysis of the F scale indicates that 
Particularistic persons agree with statements which 
reflect general cynicism; Universalistic persons agree 
with those which reflect a general submission to 
authority. 

The initial hypothesis and the conception of the 
“authoritarian personality” are reformulated on the 
basis of the findings. 


11:45 a.m. The latent structure of political de- 
cisions : An operational taxonomy of roles. HARRY 
A. Grace, University of Illinois. 

ASSUMPTIONS: Action on an issue is determined by the 

faction to which the individual belongs. The dis- 

position of an issue may be determined by agreements 

made before final action is taken. 

HYPOTHESIS: If factions or agreements have opera- 
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tional meaning, then they may be inferred from 
overt behavior. 

PROBLEM: To find the best measure of overt behavior 
in order to determine blocs of policy makers which 
facilitate prediction of future decisions. 

suBjects: The 49 senators of the Sixty-fifth General 
Assembly of Illinois. 

METHOD: Data were gathered on the ecology of each 
election district and on the senator’s sociological and 
psychological affiliations. These data were dichoto- 
mized and the respective joint proportion matrices 
factored. 

The formal roles played on legislation were cor- 
related with quantitative measures of affiliation. 

The proportions of times each senator voted with 

every other senator on the 240 split roll call votes 
were analyzed to determine the latent structure. The 
blocs revealed by this method were compared with 
regard to data mentioned in the above paragraphs and 
data regarding the legislation itself. 
RESULTS: Clusters obtained by analyzing ecology, 
affiliations, and formal roles are of little value in vote 
prediction. They may be useful in testing other hypo- 
theses. 

The blocs determined from behavior on roll call 
votes predict policy formation as well as classify 
legislators. Comparisons of blocs enable us to under- 


stand the latent factions of agreement and indicate 


1 


the minimal 
h 


number of decision-makers whose be- 
laviors are indicative of the chamber. 

Latent ascertainable 
from overt behavior. An operational taxonomy of 
roles is necessary to predict operations. Role taxono- 
mies on other levels, nominal or behavioral, may 
prove fruitful for research tangential to prediction. 
Information concerning a few policy makers is suffi- 


CONCLUSIONS: agreements are 


cient to understand and predict the actions of many. 


LEADERSHIP AND LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING 


1:40-2:40 P.M., Monday, South American Room, 
Statler 


L. SHARTLE, Chairman 


1:40 p.m. The measurement of supervisory behavior, 
leadership attitudes, and group expectations. Ep- 
WIN A. FLEISHMAN, Human Resources Research 
Center, Lackland AFB. 

PROBLEM: Recent research on leadership has empha- 

sized that what is effective leadership in one situation 

may be ineffective in another. It therefore seems 
desirable to have available methods of describing as- 
pects of the leadership-group situation which might 
have application from one situation to another. The 
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purpose of this study was to develop scales which 
might be used in industry by leaders and group mem- 
bers to describe objectively leadership attitudes and 
behavior, and group expectations of leaders in given 
situations. The study was conducted at the Personnel 
Research Board, Ohio State University, with the 
cooperation of the International Harvester Company. 
suBJEcTS: Pretest: 100 foremen. Test population: 60 
general foremen, 122 foremen, and 394 workers. 

PROCEDURE: Based on facter analyses of the items and 
other data obtained in the pilot study, a supervisory 
behavior description questionnaire, a leadership at- 
titude questionnaire, and a group expectation question- 
naire were constructed. 
scales based on their loadings on each of the factors 


Items were grouped into 
isolated. Parallel items were included on each of the 
three questionnaires in the study and the revised 
forms administered to individuals at different levels 
in the plant hierarchy. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: 
dimensions” 
“Consideration,” represented the extent to which the 
leader was considerate of the feelings of those under 
him. The other dimension, called “Initiating Struc- 
ture,” contained items reflecting the extent to which 
interactions of 


Two primary “leadership 


were isolated. One dimension, called 


the leader restricted or facilitated 
group members toward goal attainment. Scores on 
each dimension in each questionnaire had substantial 
reliability and the two dimensions proved quite inde- 
pendent of each other at the behavioral and attitudinal 
levels. Leadership behavior, attitudes, and expecta- 
tions found at various plant levels, and suggestive 
relationships with labor grievance rates will be dis- 
cussed. 
1:55 a.m. The relation between the crew’s percep- 
tion of the leadership behavior of airplane com- 
manders and superiors’ ratings of their combat 
performance. ANDREW W. Ha vpin, Ohio State 
University. 
PROBLEM: To study the relationship between the de- 
scription of the airplane commander’s leadership be- 
havior as perceived by the members of his own crew, 
and the evaluation of his combat performance as rated 
by his superiors. 
SUBJECTS: 33 commanders of B-29 crews. 
PROCEDURE: During training in this country, the mem- 
bers of 33 crews described their commanders on a 
Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire. Later, 
in Japan, after the crews had had combat experience, 
29 of these airplane commanders again were described 
by the members of their crews. Both sets of question- 
naires were scored for two dimensions of leader be- 
havior : Consideration and the Initiation of Structure. 
These commanders also were rated by their superiors 


a 
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on seven criteria: (1) Technical competence upon ar- 
rival in the Far East Air Force, (2) Technical com- 
petence at the present time, (3) Effectiveness in 
working with other crew members, (4) Conformity 
to SOP, (5) Performance under Stress, (6) Attitude 
and Motivation to be effective, (7) Over-all effective- 
ness as a combat crew member. The relationships be- 
tween the two dimension scores of leader behavior 
and these ratings were analyzed. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The superiors tend to 
evaluate as effective those airplane commanders who 
score high on the Initiation of Structure dimension, 
but are inclined to associate Consideration toward 
crew members with ineffective leadership. The factor 
analysis of the two dimension scores indicates that 
they are independent but not antithetical. The su- 
periors, however, apparently view the dimension re- 
lationship as antithetical rather than as merely in- 
dependent. 


2:10 a.m. Amenability to leadership training related 
to leadership status. BERNARD M. Bass and 
STANLEY Kiuseck, Louisiana State University. 
(Sponsor, Bernard M. Bass) 

PROBLEM : To demonstrate that for a limited, specified, 

quasi-real situation: (a) leadership behavior can be 

changed significantly through brief training; (6) 

some persons will increase their leadership status sig- 

nificantly more than others following training; and 

(c) persons of higher leadership status, initially, are 

more likely to benefit from leadership training than 

those of lower initial leadership status. 

suBJects: 20 groups of 7 girls each, each group mem- 

ber representing one of seven sororities. (N = 140) 

PROCEDURE: Each group was subjected to a leaderless 

group discussion. Then, the seven participants were 

treated differentially. The girls who ranked third 
and sixth in leadership status attained during the 

LGD were briefly coached while the remaining five 

girls were tested and interviewed about other matters. 

The group was retested on the LGD. Analyses of 

covariance were run testing the significance of 

changes in LGD score which occurred for the various 
experimental and control aggregates. 

RESULTS: Training significantly increased the leader- 

ship behavior of girls fairly high in leadership status 

initially while it had a slightly negative effect on girls 
initially low in status. 

CONCLUSIONS: (a) It can be deduced that briefly 

coaching LGD participants beforehand may increase 

the validity of the LGD as an assessment device by 
increasing the heterogeneity of LGD scores—a cor- 
relate of LGD validity. (6) Programs for improving 
leadership in organizations should include both se- 
lection and training procedures. 
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2:25 a.m. Effects of role playing upon (a) role 
flexibility and upon (b) ability to conceptualize 
a new role. Jack R. Gis, University of Colorado. 
PROBLEM: To test the hypothesis that training in role 
playing will increase both (a) the ability to con- 
ceptualize a new role, and (b) the ability to take 
the new role in a social situation. 
suByEcTs: 140 college students, assigned to five 
groups, matched as to size, age, sex, and college 
major. 
PROCEDURE: The Ss were assigned to five groups of 
28 each. Nine pre- and postexperimental measures 
were made on each subject. The groups were given 
differential treatment over a period of 16 weeks. 
Groups A, B, and C were given “participative-group” 
training for five hours each week in subgroups of 14. 
Group A, in addition, received (a) continual training 
in role playing and its uses, and (b) individual knowl- 
edge of all pretraining test scores. Group B received 
no role training but did receive all other training, in- 
cluding knowledge of results. Group C received 
neither role playing nor knowledge of results. Two 
groups, D and E, were given no training and differed 
only in that group D received knowledge of results. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Ability to conceptualize 
a new role was measured by test-faking while as- 
suming an assigned role. Role flexibility was meas- 
ured by a newly standardized social-situation test. 
Statistically significant results indicated that role 
playing, independent of knowledge of results and 
other training procedures, contributed to both the 
conceptualization of new roles and the taking of new 
roles in social situations. The other groups were 
arrayed in the order predicted by the hypotheses 
tested. Results of the other tests are given and hy- 
potheses advanced to account for the data obtained. 
Among other implications, the data indicate -the 
feasibility of pre- and posttherapy measures of dif- 
ferential changes in role conceptualization and social 
role-taking. 


THE AUTHORITARIAN PERSONALITY 
2:50-3:50 P.M., Monday, Federal Room, Statler 
DonaLp T. CAMPBELL, Chairman 


2:50 p.m. Dogmatism and opinionation on the left 
and on the right. Mitton Roxeacu, Michigan 
State College. 

PROBLEM: (a@) To formulate a theory regarding 

political-economic, religious, scientific, and philosophi- 

cal dogmatism and on the basis of such a formula- 
tion to construct a scale for the measurement of 
dogmatic personality trends. (b) To relate the vari- 
able of dogmatic personality trends to other ideologi- 
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cal variables (opinionation, liberalism-conservatism, 
ethnocentrism) and to certain personality variables 
(authoritarian personality, anxiety, and rigidity). (c) 
To focus particular attention on the problem of dog- 
matism in those subscribing to left-of-center as well 
as those subscribing to rieht-of-center ideologies. 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES: On the basis of observa- 
tions and study of dogmatic and opinionated persons 
two scales were constructed: (a) The Dogmatic Per- 
sonality Scale, composed of statements regarding over- 
identification with a cause, time-perspective, punitive- 
ness toward the ideological renegade, attitude toward 
martyrdom, refusal to compromise ideologically, iden- 
tification with the intellectual elite, guilt, egocentrism, 
self-righteousness, etc. (b) The Opinionation Scale, 
composed of matched left- and right-opinionated 
statements (e.g., Only a simple-minded fool would 
believe that...) about America, Russia, China, 
labor, God, socialized medicine, fascism, loyalty oaths, 
race differences, MacArthur, Roosevelt, etc. 

These two scales along with several others were ad- 
ministered to 202 Michigan State College students. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Dogmatism correlates .67 
with authoritarianism (F scale) but only .36 with 
ethnocentrism (E scale). When ethnocentrism is 
held constant dogmatism correlates .61 with authori- 
‘arianism. These findings, coupled with the finding 
that dogmatism correlates only .13 with liberalism- 
conservatism (P.E.C. Scale), suggest: (a) the par- 
tially-successful isolation and measurement of “the 
dogmatic personality” and (b) that dogmatism cuts 
across the left-right continuum. Furthermore, dog- 
matism correlates .51 with the Opinionation Scale 
which contains matched left- and right-opinionated 
statements. Dogmatism also correlates significantly 
with anxiety, rigidity, and other personality meas- 
ures. 

The theoretical significance of these results will be 
discussed. 


3:05 p.m. Authoritarianism and the achievement mo- 
tive. Rocer W. Brown, University of Michigan. 
(Sponsor, E. Lowell Kelly) 

We have reported that a significant correlation be- 
tween problem-solving rigidity and authoritarianism 
appears only when the testing atmosphere is ego- 
involving. In a nonego-involving situation, on the 
other hand, the correlation is reduced nearly to zero. 
Why should this be so? 

Three measures were used in the experiment—the 
California F scale (as an index of authoritarianism), 
the Einstellung arithmetic problems (as an index of 
cognitive rigidity), and the projective measure of the 
achievement motive. The college freshmen who served 
as Ss were divided into groups designed to be ego- 


involving and nonego-involving. Within the former 
group scores on achievement motivation were curvilin- 
early related to both Einstellung problem scores and 
F scores. A greater rigidity and a higher degree of 
authoritarianism were associated with a moderate 
amount of achievement motivation. Within the non- 
ego-involved group moderate achievement motivation 
was associated, as in the other group, with high 
authoritarianism but not with rigidity. It is believed 
that the significant ccrrelation between F scores and 
rigidity scores springs from the significant relation- 
ship between both of these variables and moderate 
achievement motivation. This relationship was present 
in the ego-involved group but not in the nonego- 
involved group. 

It is possible that these curvilinear relationships 
will become linear with a few changes in the method 
of scoring the projective protocols obtained to meas- 
ure achievement motivation. For the present, however, 
the explanation of our data must draw upon Mc- 
Clelland and Liberman’s suggestion that moderate 
scores represent a range of high “anxiety over 
achievement.” This anxiety, situationally 
aroused, would cause subjects to rigidify in their prob- 
lem solving. Drawing upon the theories of the achieve- 
ment motive and of the authoritarian personality, an 
explanation is offered for the relationships between 
“achievement anxiety,” authoritarianism, and rigidity. 


3:20 p.m. Anomie, authoritarianism, and prejudice: 
a replication of Srole’s study. ALAN H. Roperts, 
Mitton Roxkeacu, and Keira MckKurricx, 
Michigan State College. (Sponsor, Milton Ro- 
keach ) 

PROBLEM: This study is a replication of Leo Srole’s 

study of the relationships existing among anomie, 

authoritarianism, and prejudice. Anomie is a socio- 
logically-oriented concept which refers to “social dys- 
function or disorganization, group alienation, (and) 
demoralization.” Srole obtained measures of these 
variables in a sample of 401 respondents in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. He concluded after an analysis 
of the manner in which these three variables were 
interrelated that it was the variable of anomie which 
was primarily related to prejudice and that authori- 
tarianism, as measured by the F Scale, “is no longer 
highly correlated with social distance attitudes toward 
minority out-groups, at least not independently of the 
psycho-sociological factors presumably measured by 

(the) Anomie Scale.” In view of the theoretical im- 

portance of Srole’s findings and conclusions, it was 

considered desirable to repeat his study. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: The same anomie and 

authoritarian items employed by Srole were ad- 

ministered to 86 adult residents of Lansing, Michigan. 
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Also given was the Ethnocentrism Scale. The Ss were 
chosen from randomly selected block samples and 
were interviewed in their homes. 

RESULTS: Pearson r’s were computed among anomie, 
authoritarianism, prejudice, and education. In general, 
all four variables were highly intercorrelated. The r 
between prejudice and authoritarianism was .64; be- 
tween prejudice and anomie, .55. When anomie and 
education were held constant, prejudice and authori- 
tarianism correlated .48. However, when authoritari- 
anism and education were held constant, the cor- 
relation between prejudice and anomie dropped to .28. 
CONCLUSIONS: The present data do not seem to sup- 
port Srole’s hypothesis that anomie bears a closer 
relationship to prejudice than does authoritarianism. 
Indeed, the present data suggest that authoritarianism 
bears a closer relationship to prejudice than does 
anomie. However, the small, but nevertheless sig- 
nificant, relationship between anomie and prejudice 
indicates that further research is merited. 


3:35 p.m. The relation between authoritarian at- 
titudes and dreams. SamMueL J. MEER, Western 
Reserve University. 

PROBLEM: To test certain aspects of the theory of 

The Authoritarian Personality. 

PROCEDURE: This is part of a larger study of the re- 

lationship between ideology and dreams. The Ss were 

71 male and female undergraduates who were divided 

into high (authoritarian) and low (nonauthoritarian ) 

groups based on their scores on a 20-item F scale. A 

series of dreams was obtained from each S which was 

scored for several variables using a previously devised 
scoring manual. 

Difference in ways of handling emotional am- 
bivalence toward parents was tested. Authoritarian 
persons cannot accept this ambivalence, and so]ve the 
problem by setting up rigid dichotomies of in-group 
and out-group. They project and displace the negative 
aspects of their ambivalence onto out-groups, and 
overidealize the “virtues” of the in-group. Nonauthori- 
tarian individuals can face their ambivalence more 
openly and therefore need not think of people in terms 
of in-group and out-group. 

Four propositions were tested in accordance with 
the above hypothesis: Highs will have more ag- 
gression in dreams with characters classified as 
strangers (out-group) than with characters classified 
as family, friends, and acquaintances (FFA) (in- 
group). Highs will have more friendliness with FFA 
than with strangers. For lows there will be no 
difference in aggression and in friendliness with 
strangers and FFA. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: All four propositions 

were confirmed. Highs showed significant differences 


in the expected direction, and lows showed differences 
in the same direction although not significant as 
predicted. The reasons for this are discussed. Com- 
parison between highs and lows on aggression revealed 
differences which were significant. A similar com- 
parison for friendliness revealed non-significant dif- 
ferences. The data lend support to the findings of 
Adorno et al. that authoritarian subjects tend to think 
in terms of dichotomies while nonauthoritarian sub- 
jects do not. 


PROCESSES IN SMALL GROUPS II 
4:00-5:00 P.M., Monday, Federal Room, Statler 
Ropert L, Frencu, Chairman 


4:00 p.m. The effects of decision-making on moti- 
vational processes in group members. Murray 
Horwitz and Francis J. Lee, University of 
Illinois. 

PROBLEM: Lewin argues that before motivation can 

result in action it must be mediated by decision- 

making. A theory of the character of this mediation 
is presented here and a derivation is experimentally 
tested. If we assume: 

1. decision-making corresponds to a change of the 
psychological situation from one of greater “fluidity” 
(fluctuation between alternatives) to one of lesser 
“fluidity” (fixing of an alternative) ; 

2. in more fluid situations need-tensions tend to 
produce restructuring of the field (wish-fulfillment) : 
in less fluid situations need-tensions tend to produce 
locomotion of the person (action) ; then, 

3. in a situation of indecision recall of finished tasks 

(coordinated to wish-fulfillment) should be greater 
than recall of unfinished tasks; in a situation of de- 
cision, recall of unfinished tasks (coordinated to re- 
suming the action) should be greater than recall of 
finished tasks. 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: Five-member groups, rep- 
resenting eight sororities, worked as teams on fifteen 
jigsaw puzzles. Members voted independently on 
finishing each puzzle, the Ss’ task being to cast a vote 
which would contribute to maximum group agreement. 
Announcements of the group vote were varied to make 
Ss believe they agreed and disagreed with the group 
about equally often. Data included (a) the S’s report 
about whether he could decide how to vote on a given 
puzzle or was voting at random, (6) a list of puzzles 
recalled by each S, and (c) a questionnaire measuring 
interest in the experiment. 

RESULTS: The predicted reversal in recall was ob- 

tained. For “decision” puzzles, the recall of disagree- 

ments significantly exceeded the recall of agreements ; 
for “indecision” puzzles, the recall of agreements sig- 
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nificantly exceeded the recall of disagreements. Both 
these effects appeared significantly more strongly for 
high-interest subjects than for low-interest ones. 
Theoretical implications of these results for studying 
the interaction of personality and social processes are 
discussed. (Slides) 


4:15 p.m. The evaluation of group versus individual 
decisions. Joe. Davitz, Irvinc Lorce, KENNETH 
Herrotp, and Davip Fox, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. (Sponsor, Irving Lorge) 

PROBLEM: This research was designed to evaluate the 
differences between group and individual decisions. 
suByects: 250 Air Force officers enrolled at the Air 
University, Staff and Command School. 
PROCEDURE: The Ss were asked to write a concrete 
and comprehensive plan of action to raise the morale 
and operating efficiency of an isolated Air Force 
base. In order to compare individual and group de- 
cisions, individual-group and group-individual se- 
quences were followed. 

Half the Ss made a decision about the problem 
individually and then met in groups of six to write a 
group decision about the same problem. The remain- 
ing Ss initially met in groups of six to write a group 
decision and then wrote individual decisions about 
the same problem. The pregroup individual decisions, 
the postgroup individual decisions, as well as the two 
sets of group decisions, were compared in terms of the 
quality of the written decisions. 

RESULTS: A content analysis of the decisions was 

made to specify each unduplicated point, and the 

quality of the decisions was estimated by a combina- 
tion of the evaluated points. The pregroup individual 
decisions were superior to the preindividual group 
decisions, while there was no significant difference 
between the postgroup individual and the postindi- 
vidual group decisions. The postindividual group 
decisions were superior to the preindividual group 
decisions, while there was no significant difference 
between the pre- and postgroup individual decisions. 

The data suggest that previous group experience, time, 

intelligence and prior commitment influence the dif- 

ferences between group and individual decisions. 

This research was conducted under a contract with 
the Human Resources Research Institute of the Air 
University, Maxwell Field. 


4:30 p.m. Social perception measures as predictors 
of effectiveness in basketball teams. Frep E. 
FrepLer, WALTER HARTMANN, and STANLEY A. 
Rupin, University of Illinois. (Sponsor, Fred 
E. Fiedler) 

PROBLEM: This study tested the hypothesis that group 
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members’ perceptions of one another correlate with 
effectiveness of team work. 

suByJECTts: Members of 14 high school basketball 
teams were tested at the beginning of the basketball 
season. After analysis of these data, a second group 
of 7 “good” and 5 “poor” teams was tested toward 
the end of the season to cross-validate the findings 
based on the first sample. 

PROCEDURE: In addition to work-companion socio- 
metrics (“With whom can you play best?” “With 
whom can you play least well?) S corapleted forced- 
choice questionnaires (a) describing themselves, (b) 
predicting responses of their preferred work-com- 
panion, and (c) predicting responses of their negative 
choice for work-companion. 

Interpersonal perceptions were measured by cor- 
relating an S’s self-description with his prediction of 
his preferred choice (XsXp), his self-description with 
his prediction of his negative choice (XsXn), finally, 
his predictions of preferred and negative choices were 
correlated (XpXn). Previous studies on interpersonal 
relationships suggested these to be important vari- 
ables, related to warmth and liking. 

The criterion of team effectiveness was measured 
in terms of the proportion of games won. 

RESULTS: Correlations between the criterion and the 
team’s median score on perception measures were not 
significant; rho’s between perception measures of the 
team’s most 
criterion were .73, .78 (p for both < .01) and .26 for 
XsXp, XpXn, and XsXn, respectively, in the first 
sample. Point biserials were .58 (p< .05) for XpXn 
and .19 for XsXp in the cross validation sample. 
Deleting one unusual team containing three brothers, 
these correlations were .62 and .63 respectively. 
CONCLUSIONS: 1. 
are promising predictors of group effectiveness. 

2. More effective basketball teams confer status on 
task-centered persons, less effective teams confer 
status on warm, relationship oriented individuals. 


preferred work-companion and _ the 


Interpersonal perception measures 


4:45 p.m. The influence of subgroup relationships 
on the performance of group and subgroup tasks. 
T. B. Rosy, Combat Crew Training Research 
Laboratory, Human Resources Research Center. 
(Sponsor, Robert L: French) 

PROBLEM: To relate sociometric measures within and 

between the subgroups comprising a bomber crew to 

the performance measures most immediately con- 

nected with those subgroups. 

suBJEcTs : 90 eleven-man bomber crews in training at 

Randolph Air Force Base, Texas. 

PROCEDURE AND RESULTS: Sociometric rating and 

ranks were correlated with various performance meas- 

ures indicating the effectiveness of subgroup perform- 
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ance. The results indicate that, on an over-all basis, 
a high degree of personal liking is associated with 
superior performance of the crew as a whole. On the 
other hand, when attention is concentrated on certain 
specific task divisions within the crew, the correla- 
tions between performance scores and the sociometric 
ratings between crew positions most immediately con- 
cerned are chiefly negative. Further analysis shows 
that there may be optimal ratios relating within-sub- 
group to between-subgroup mean sociometric values, 
which optima are determined by the amount of sub- 
group interaction. Evidence has been obtained from 
successive sociometric measures within groups which 
indicates that while sociometric ratings may be in- 
fluenced by the performances under consideration, 
the predominant direction of causality is probably in 
the reverse direction. 

CONCLUSIONS: The somewhat conflicting results cited 
are interpreted as supporting an essentially ecological 
conception of social behaviors, where the survival 
value of a given response is jointly determined by 
response competition and environmental factors. 
Within this framework, sociometric ratings may be 
understood as indicating the motivational weights to 
be assigned where competition exists. (Slides) 


SYMPOSIUM: SOCIALIZATION IN CROSS- 
CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE 


4:00-6:00 P.M., Monday, Presidential Room, Statler 
(Co-sponsored with Divisions 7 and 9.) 
M. Brewster SmituH, Chairman 


Participants: Rospert R. Sears and 
Joun W. M. Wauitinc. 


PROCESSES IN SMALL GROUPS III 
9:50-10:50 A.M., Tuesday, Federal Room, Statler 
ARTHUR F. Jenness, Chairman 


9:50 a.m. An investigation of relationships between 
motivation and interaction behavior in small 
groups. Roy E. Buen.er, University of Wiscon- 
Sin. 

Some current assumptions regarding motivation in 
small group interaction were investigated. It was 
hypothesized that (a) specific motivational states are 
associated with specific behavior in small groups and 
(b) that motivational states may be altered by par- 
ticipation in psychotherapy oriented small group in- 
teraction. Ss were 49 graduate and undergraduate 
students, including 26 experimentals and 23 controls. 
Inferences regarding motivational states were derived 
from TAT test and retest protocols, quantified by 
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Aron’s scoring method. Behavioral tendencies in 
small groups were derived from observational data 
obtained by Bales’ interaction process analysis method. 
The experimental situation consisted of nine hours 
of guided group interaction in small groups of 9 Ss 
each. Associations between motivation and behavior 
were tested by 2 X 2 chi square, and changes in moti- 
vation were tested by ¢ tests of differences between 
means. 

Results indicate that Ss scoring high on need ag- 
gression outward tend to behave the opposite in small 
groups, scoring low on aggressive acts. High scores 
on intrapunitive aggression are associated with low 
frequencies of socially aggressive acts, and vice versa. 
Tendencies toward association appear, although at p 
values greater than .05, between need superiority 
(status strivings) and nonconstructive behavior in 
small groups and between need manipulation and ag- 
gressive acts in small groups. One of the nine TAT 
need-press categories showed change approaching sig- 
nificance (p> .05) after participation in nine group 
therapy sessions. This change, that is, reduction in 
scores on environmental press, indicates that Ss feel 
less threatened by their environments, more social 
psychologically secure after participation in therapy 
oriented small group interaction. Thus, the results are 
inconclusive in reference to the hypotheses, and are 
more provocative of further research than for present 
theory constuction. Implications regarding the use of 
small group observation methods in personality re- 
search appear to be justified by the experimental pro- 
cedure and resulting data. 


10:05 a.m. Informal norms and willingness to fly in 
combat crews. LEONARD Berxkow1tTz, Combai 
Crew Training Research Laboratory, Human 
Resources Research Center. 

PROBLEM : To examine the relationship between degree 
and direction of attitude consensus in bomber crews, 
and the frequency of missions “aborted” (not com- 
pleted) in training. It was assumed that frequency 
of “aborts” reflects in part a crew’s willingness to 
fly, that the latter is influenced by informal crew 
norms, and that consensus of scores on a relevant at- 
titude scale measures the extent to which a norm is 
developed. 

suByects: 52 eleven-man bomber crews in training 

at Randolph Field. 

PROCEDURE: Early in combat crew training the sub- 

jects were given an attitude scale designed to measure 

“Confidence in Air Force Management.” A high 

crew mean and high agreement among crew members 

on this scale was assumed to indicate a group norm 
favorable to the Air Force, while a low mean and 
high agreement among the crew members was taken 
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as indicating a norm unfavorable to the Air Force. 
These measures were related to the number of 
“aborted” missions later in training. 

RESULTS: Dichotomization of the two distributions, 
crew means and crew agreement, yielded a 4-fold 
table, within which frequency of “aborted” missions 
declined in this order: (a) high mean—high agree- 
ment, (b) high mean—low agreement, (c) low mean 
—low agreement, (d) low mean—high agreement. 
Interaction of the two variables was significant at the 
2% level of confidence, thereby tending to confirm the 
original hypothesis. These results, together with those 
of some further analyses, will be discussed with ref- 
erence to concepts of group norms and group produc- 
tivity. (Slides) 


10:20 a.m. Group discussion, decision, public com- 
mitment, and perceived unanimity as factors in 
the effectiveness of “group decision.” Epitu 
Becker BENNETT, University of Michigan. 

PROBLEM: To determine the relative contribution of 
each of the variables applied concurrently by Lewin 
and his co-workers in their “group decision” experi- 
ments, and found together to be effective in changing 
a population’s action; by controlling some, and vary- 
ing others independently. 

POPULATION : 473 students of an introductory course 
in psychology, assigned to 36 experimental groups 
(N =8-17) equated for members’ attitudes toward 
serving as Ss in psychological experiments. 
PROCEDURE: Twelve groups carried on group discus- 
sions about their reactions to a request to volunteer 
as experimental Ss, 12 were given lectures whose 
content was equated with the subject matter raised 
by the discussion groups, and 12 control groups were 
exposed to no influence attempt. These three treat- 
ments were further subdivided into four categories 
of 3 groups each and decision requests regarding 
willingness to volunteer when needed were introduced, 
varying in the degree to which individuals’ decisions 
seemed to be identifiable: (a) no decision, (b) 
anonymous decision, (c) partially anonymous de- 
cision and (d) public identification of decision. 

’ The proportion of positive decisions was allowed to 
vary freely. Leadership personnel was equated; three 
male graduate students led one each of the three 
groups exposed to each experimental treatment. 

An “action criterion” was defined by individuals’ 
responses to mailed requests for volunteers for a “cen- 
tral file” of Ss. 

RESULTS: The factors of decision and perceived group 

unanimity of such decision were found to be sig- 

nificantly related to the carrying out of the specified 
action. Group discussion, other things equal, was not 
more effective than lecture, nor did public identifica- 
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tion of individuals’ decisions contribute appreciably to 

obtained differences. 

10:35 a.m. The effect of group discussion upon the 
privately expressed opinions of group members. 
GLEN F. Stice, Combat Crew Training Research 
Laboratory, Human Resources Research Center. 

PROBLEM: To determine the kinds of influence which 

the group decision reaching process has upon privately 

expressed opinions of group members. 

susyects: 350 American males, comprising the total 

membership of 35 experimental social groups. 

PROCEDURE: During the second, fifth, and seventh 

hours of each group’s existence it was presented with 

a set of attitude statements. Each statement was dis- 

cussed for four minutes, following which a public 

vote was held. Voting was on a seven-point scale 
and the mean of votes was taken as the group decision 

(with regard to the truth of the statement discussed ). 

Before and following the discussion and decision, 

individual opinions were obtained on these statements, 

using an identical scale. Nine statements were dis- 
cussed by each group, and 3,017 individual pairs of 
responses were obtained. These responses were classi- 
fied into six sets, according to the amount the original 
expression differed from the group decision, and an 

“amount of shift” score was computed for each pair 

of responses. 

RESULTS: When the 

with the group decision, 79.2% 

responses were changed less than one unit. When the 


responses coincided 
of postdiscussion 


original 


original response deviated from the group position the 
distribution of “amount of shift” scores became 
bimodal, with modes at points corresponding to no 
change, and to a change which would bring the opin- 
ion into agreement with the decision. Thus, when the 
original position differed by 4.45 units from the group 
decision, 46.5% of all shifts were of 4+1 unit size, 
while 42.3% were of less than one unit size. 

size of shift” scores, cor- 


Correlation of odd-even 
rected for extent of original deviation, for individual 
subjects gave a reliability of + 0.02. 

This work was done at the University of Illinois as 
a part of a contract with the Office of Naval Research. 


LUNCHEON, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
12:15 P.M., Tuesday, Room 237/8, Mayflower 


PERSONALITY DYNAMICS I 
1:40-2:40 P.M., Tuesday, Presidential Room, Statler 
THELMA G,. ALPER, Chairman 


1:40 p.m. -The generalization of expectations. Ricn- 
ARD Jessor, University of Colorado. 
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PROBLEM : How does success or failure in one task af- 
fect the expectation of achievement in other tasks? 
Within the framework of Rotter’s social learning the- 
ory, it is predicted that the degree of generalization 
will be a function of the need-relatedness of the sub- 
sequent tasks to the original task. 

SUBJECTS: 125 male volunteers from introductory 
classes in English, speech, and psychology at Ohio 
State University. 

PROCEDURE: The level of aspiration paradigm was uti- 
lized. Four tasks considered differentially need-related 
were selected. Need relatedness was further con- 
trolled by verbal descriptions of the “meaning” of 
success or failure on each task. Tasks included an 
arithmetic, anagrams, pursuit-rotor, and social at- 
tractiveness test. It was felt that the arithmetic and 
anagrams tasks involved need for academic recogni- 
tion; the pursuit-rotor, need for physical or athletic 
recognition; and the social task, need for affection 
from the opposite sex. After hearing a description of 
the tasks, Ss gave, for each task, an expectancy state- 
ment (score they actually expected to get), and a 
minimal goal statement (lowest score they would be 
satisfied with). All Ss then performed the arithmetic 
test, received predetermined scores, and then made 
new expectancy and minimal goal statements for all 
tasks. It was predicted that success or failure on the 
arithmetic task would generalize most strongly to 
the anagrams, pursuit-rotor, and social task in that 
order. 

RESULTS: In terms of number of Ss changing their 
expectancy and/or minimal goal statements, the re- 
sults are as predicted. The differences between the 
tasks are significant for both kinds of statements. 
Also, for all tasks, the “gradient” of change of mini- 
mal goal statements is significantly lower than for 
expectancy statements. Need-relatedness constitutes 
one important dimension for predicting genéraliza- 
tion effects. Research is projected to increase the 
reliability of need characterizations of task situations. 


1:55 p.m. Ego strength and the recall of completed 
versus incompleted tasks. CHARLES W. ERIKSEN, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Alper has presented evidence that individuals who 
are characterized as having strong egos tend to re- 
member a larger proportion of completed than in- 
completed tasks when the tasks are administered un- 
der ego involving conditions. The present study in- 
vestigated the relation of ego strength to completed 
versus incompleted task recall. A measure of ego 
strength was derived from Beck’s concept of F + 
and F — responses on the Rorschach. 

The Ss were male undergraduate students at the 
Johns Hopkins University. A control group of 23 Ss 
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were given 16 scrambled sentences, half of them 
solvable and half unsolvable, under task oriented con- 
ditions. The 45 Ss in the experimental group were 
given the sentences under the guise of an intelligence 
test. A measure of reality contact (ego strength) was 
administered to all Ss. This measure was constructed 
of 28 F + and 28 F — Rorschach responses selected 
from Beck’s tables. The plus and minus responses were 
matched for scoring categories and were distributed 
among the ten Rorschach cards. Administration of this 
test consisted of pointing out the location in the 
Rorschach ink blots of each of these responses and 
asking S whether or not he could see the particular 
response. An S’s score was based upon the number of 
F + responses he rejected and the number of F — re- 
sponses he accepted. 

Both groups recalled the same number of com- 
pleted sentences but the experimental group recalled 
significantly fewer incompleted sentences. For the 
experimental group a significant correlation of .53 
was obtained between ego strength, as measured, and 
the tendency to recall more completed than incom- 
pleted tasks. The corresponding correlation for the 
controls was negative but not significant. These re- 
sults lend support to Alper’s hypothesis. (Slides) 


2:10 p.m. The effects of stress on rigidity of mental 
set in problem solution. Ropert A. Harris, Mi- 
chael Reese Hospital. 

PROBLEM : To test the hypothesis that individuals un- 

der emotional stress will persist more rigidly in a 

mental set in the solving of problems than will indi- 

viduals operating under relatively nonstress condi- 
tions. 

suBJEcTs: 50 college students assigned at random to 


an experimental (stress) or control (nonstress) 


group. 
PROCEDURE: All Ss (tested individually) had to solve 
a series of arithmetic problems involving the manipu- 
lation of different sized containers to get a specific 
quantity of water. The first four problems, designed 
to establish a set, could be solved by a relatively com- 
plex method involving subtraction. A fifth problem, 
solvable by either the complex or a simpler subtrac- 
tion method, was used as a criterion of whether the 
set was established. The sixth, or test, problem could 
no longer be solved by the set method, but could be 
solved only by a relatively simple addition procedure. 
The time it took the subject to solve each of the prob- 
lems was recorded. 

The experimental Ss had to solve all the problems 
under the following conditions employed to create the 
experience of emotional stress: (a) abusive and criti- 
cal behavior by the experimenter; (5) creation of a 
“test” atmosphere; (c) the experience of failure in 
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this test situation; and (d) false interpretation of a 
“personality questionnaire” to reflect in a detrimental 
way on the subject’s personality. For the control Ss 
the experience of stress was reduced to a minimum. 
Interviews with each S revealed that those in the ex- 
perimental group were working under considerably 
more emotional stress than were the control subjects. 
RESULTS: Approximately the same proportion of Ss 
in the stress and nonstress groups solved the cri- 
terion problem by the set method. Of the Ss who had 
established the sei, those working under emotional 
stress took significantly longer to shift to addition 
and solve the test problem. This difference was sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. On no other problem was 
there a significant difference between the groups in 
the time taken for solution. A test of arithmetic abil- 
ity revealed no difference between the two groups and 
no significant relationship between arithmetic ability 
and the speed taken to solve the test problem. 
CONCLUSION: The hypothesis that stress may act to 
cause individuals to persist more rigidly in a mental 
set in the solving of problems was accepted. 


2:25 p.m. A repetition of Williams’ experiment on 
stress and associated Rorschach factors. V1iRGIL 
R. Cartson and Ricuarp S. Lazarus, Johns 
Hopkins University. (Sponsor, Richard S. Laza- 
rus ) 

Among efforts to predict performance under stress, 
the results of Meyer Williams’ experiment (1947, 
J. consult. Psychol.) stand out as the only instance 
of marked success. Correlating two Rorschach vari- 
ables (F + per cent and Sum C/Total C) with per- 
formance under stress on the Digit-Symbol test, 
Williams found a multiple R of .824 and single-order 
r’s of —.724 and + .354 for each variable, respec- 
tively. Because of repeatedly negative results in re- 
lated experiments, and the fact that such a positive 
finding has considerable importance for the problems 
of psychological stress and personality measurement, 
Williams’ study stands in serious need of repetition. 

The exact procedures of Williams’ experiment were 
duplicated with the same number of subjects (25). 
A first session included the administration of an in- 
dividual Rorschach and a series of five practice trials 
with the Digit-Symbol test. The second session, a day 
or two later, included three practice trials on the 
Digit-Symbol test, three test trials under control con- 
ditions, and three test trials under stress conditions. 
The stress was induced by failure information, elec- 
tric shock, and the presence of several observers. The 
stress score was the difference between performance 
under control and stress conditions. 

The results of this study are in direct opposition to 
the findings of Williams. No correlation was signifi- 


cant. The largest correlation, between stress score and 
Sum C/Total C, was .373 (p= .08), and was oppo- 
site in direction to that found by Williams. The 
(shrunken) multiple R between stress score and the 
two Rorschach variables was .345, clearly insignifi- 
cant. 

This research is a portion of the work performed 
under contract with the Perceptual and Motor Skills 
Laboratory of the Human Resources Research Cen- 
ter, Lackland Air Force Base. (Slides) 


PERSONALITY DYNAMICS II 
2:50-3:50 P.M., Tuesday, Presidential Room, Statler 
Rex M. Chairman 


2:50 p.m. A _ projective study of psychoanalytic 
mechanisms of defense. STANLEY GOLDSTEIN, VA 
Regional Office, St. Louis, Missouri. 

PROBLEM: To study some characteristics of the pref- 

erences of normal subjects for selected psychoanalytic 

defense mechanisms (repression, regression, reaction 
formation, projection). The following topics were in- 
vestigated : 

1. The empirical question, “Do normal subjects 
have consistent, stable defense preferences ?” 

2. The hypothesis that consistency of preference is 
positively associated with degree of conflict aroused 
by different impulses. 

3. The theoretical deduction that reaction forma- 
tion is an extension of repression. 

SUBJECTS: 41 male and 63 female volunteer college 

students. 

PROCEDURE: Blum’s Blacky Pictures, a projective 

technique designed co tap major psychoanalytic di- 

mensions, was inodified to include the following com- 

ponents: spontaneous stories to eight of the original 
eleven cartoons; and a defense preference inquiry 

(DPI) developed by the experimenter. The DPI con- 

sisted of a set of statements for each cartoon corre- 

sponding to the four defense mechanisms. These were 
ranked on the basis of how well they agreed with the 

Ss’ spontaneous interpretations of the cartoon. One 

month after the first administrations, thirty-eight Ss 

were retested. 

RESULTS: 1. The group as a whole did not exhibit 

consistent defense preferences, although a signifi- 

cantly large minority did. The choices of both incon- 
sistent and consistent subjects proved to be stable 
on the retest. 

2. Greater consistency of preference in more con- 
flicted areas was not confirmed. 

3. The predicted relationship between reaction for- 
mation and repression was substantiated. 
concLusions: The data support the postulation of 
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two types of defenders within the normal group: a 
larger subgroup of “specific defenders” who prefer 
different defenses for different impulses; and a 
smaller group of “general defenders” who tend to 
employ the same defenses for all impulses. An analy- 
sis of the incidence of conflict in the spontaneous 
stories of the two subgroups supported the inference 
that “general defenders” are more emotionally dis- 
turbed than “specific defenders.” 

Interrelationships of preferences among the mech- 
anisms support psychoanalytic theories concerning 
basic properties of these defense mechanisms. 


3:05 p.m. The relationship between covert and overt 
levels of attitude and personality organization as 
revealed by the method of paired projective and 
direct questionnaires. Jacop W. Getzets, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: The levels of behavior represented by an 
S’s reactions are psychologically crucial. These lev- 
els have variously been conceptualized as “private- 
public,” “real-expressed,” “covert-overt.” Although 
these are not necessarily dichotomies, differences and 
similarities between responses determined relatively 
by “inner needs” and by “situational demands” can- 
not be neglected without exposing personality and 
attitude data to serious misinterpretation. The pres- 
ent research is concerned with providing a method 
for eliciting covert and overt levels of reaction to 
given objects of inquiry and with examining the re- 
lationships and discrepancies between these levels. 

PROCEDURE AND SUBJECTS: Parallel projective and di- 

rect instruments containing socially conflicted and 

socially neutral objects of inquiry were constructed. 

The projective instrument, an adaptation of the sen- 

tence completion, was given as a verbal speed test, the 

respondent being unaware that his responses’ would 

be evaluated as attitudes. The direct instrument, a 

self-report inventory, was given as a straightforward 

questionnaire, the respondent being aware that his 
responses would be evaluated as attitudes. A total 
of 318 males and females, including clinically-selected 
maladjusted and adjusted groups, leaders and non- 
leaders, etc., were the Ss. Responses were analyzed 
for similarities and reversals between instruments, 
and for the distribution of discrepancies for different 
objects of inquiry and for various groups of subjects. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: (a) Discrepancies be- 
tween covert and overt levels of reaction were maxi- 
mal for socially conflicted objects of inquiry, minimal 
for socially neutral objects. (b) Discrepancies be- 
tween covert and overt levels of reaction were maxi- 
mal for the maladjusted, minimal for the adjusted 
group. (c) “Distortion” of responses from the covert 
to the overt level tended to conform to situational 


requirements. (d) Distributions of responses at the 
overt level approached a J-curve; at the covert level, 
a normal curve. The results were interpreted as fa- 
voring concepts of “levels” in personality-attitude the- 
ory and as evidence for the usefulness of the “method 
of paired questionnaires.” 


3:20 p.m. Two levels of unconscious awareness. 
Cuester D. Cuapp, Merrill-Palmer School. 
(Sponsor, Gerald S. Blum) 

PROBLEM: To study experimentally an attempted in- 
tegration of the perceptual concepts of vigilance and 
defense with the psychoanalytic notions of repressed 
strivings and ego function. 
PROCEDURE: The experimental Ss were first admin- 
istered the standard group Blacky Pictures, whereas 
the controls were given a modified preliminary ex- 
perience. Two pairs, each containing a relatively 
traumatic and a relatively neutral stimulus picture, 
were then selected, along with one control pair con- 
sisting of two equally neutral pictures. In a series of 
tachistoscopic exposures all Ss were required to judge 
which one of the pictures in each pair seemed the 
“clearer” or closer to looking like something. The two 
levels of awareness were tapped by using two separate 
ranges for the exposure times—faster speeds for lev- 
els farther from consciousness, and slower speeds for 
nearer levels. The prediction was made that a shift 
in judgment of clarity would occur, from traumatic 
seen as clearer at the more unconscious level to 
neutral as clearer at the nearer level. Absence of this 
shift was predicted for the control pair. 
RESULTS: The data of the experimental group were in 
statistically significant agreement with the predic- 
tions. Analysis of the control data generally sup- 
ported, with some exceptions, the positive interpreta- 
tion of the experimental results. 
CONCLUSIONS: Experimental support for the concepts 
of perceptual defense and selective vigilance was in- 
ferred from the data. In addition, those parts of psy- 
choanalytic theory which served as a framework for 
the design were interpreted as being upheld by the 
study with further credence given to the feasibility of 
studying this theory by experimental methods. 


3:35 p.m. The significance of typical anxiety 
dreams. CALvin S. Hatt, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

This investigation was undertaken to test the hy- 
pothesis formulated by I. Harris which states that 
people who have falling dreams predominantly are 
able to express aggression more openly toward the 
father than toward the mother in waking life because 
they are afraid of losing the mother’s love, whereas 
people who have dreams of being chased and attacked 
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predominantly are able to express aggression more 
openly toward the mother than toward the father 
because they are afraid of antagonizing the castrat- 
ing father. This hypothesis is based upon the fa- 
miliar interpretation that falling dreams mean fear 
of loss of love, and dreams of being chased and at- 
tacked signify fear of castration. The data were ob- 
tained by means of questionnaires given to 509 Ss 
and by examination of a large number of falling and 
attack dreams. Harris’s hypothesis was verified for 
men but not for women. 

However, an examination of a large number of 
typical anxiety dreams, such as being chased, and a 
consideration of the antecedents to and the ccnse- 
quences of being chased, the nature and intention of 
the chasing agent, symbolic representations, and the 
reactions of the dreamer to being chased suggest 
other meanings in addition to that of fear of castra- 
tion. Some of these other meanings are a self-con- 
ception of weakness in a world of hostile phallic 
males, fear of rape, fear of inner impulses, fear of 
anal aggression, and anxiety arising out of the oedi- 
pus complex. Sex differences which have interesting 
psychological implications are found. Male dreamers 
are chased following a misdeed, are saved by another 
person, and defend themselves by counterattacking the 
chaser more often than female dreamers. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND 
BUSINESS MEETING 


8:00 P.M., Tuesday, Williamsburg Room, Mayflower 


DonaLp W. MacKinnon. Fact and Fancy in Per- 
sonality Research. 


SYMPOSIUM: SOCIAL PERCEPTION 
§:40-10 :40 A.M., Wednesday, Ballroom, Mayflower 
THeEoporE M. Newcoms, Chairman 


Participants: RosaLinp DyMmonp, Frep E, 
N. L. Gace, F. Soskin. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE MEASUREMENT OF 
HUMAN MOTIVES 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Wednesday, Presidential Room, 
Statler 


Davip C. McCLeLLanp, Chairman 


Participants : 
GERALD S. BLum. Measuring psychosexual motiva- 


tion. 

Davip C. McCLetranp. Measuring achievement 
motivation. 

Grorce S. Krern. Measuring the regulation of 
motives. 


SYMPOSIUM: DETERMINANTS OF ROLE 
RELATIONS: A STUDY OF THE RELA- 
TIONS AMONG CLINICAL PSY- 
CHOLOGISTS, PSYCHIATRISTS, 

AND PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


9-50-11 :50 A.M., Thursday, Presidential Room, 
Statler 


ALVIN ZANDER, Chairman 


Participants : 
BERNARD Hymovircu. A theory of relations among 
roles. 
ALvIN ZANDER and Jacop Hurwitz. Hierarchy 
and competition as determinants of role relations. 
ARTHUR COHEN and Ezra STOTLAND. Functional 
differences and nature of contacts as determinants 
of role relations. 
Discussants: FREDERICK Wyatt, Dorwin P. Cart- 
WRIGHT. 


SYMPOSIUM: ACCULTURATION AND 
PERSONALITY: AN INTERDISCI- 
PLINARY APPROACH TO THE 
STUDY OF TWO GENERA- 
TIONS OF JAPANESE- 
AMERICANS 


1 :40-3 :40 P.M., Thursday, Presidential Room, 
Statler 


GEORGE DeEVos, Chairman 


Participants : 

Setsuko M. Nisur. Compatibility of American 
middle-class orientation with traditional Japanese 
values. 

WILLIAM CAUDILL. Japanese-American attitudes to- 
ward success as reflected in the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test. 

Georce DeVos. Acculturation in personality struc- 
ture: A comparison of two groups of Japanese- 
American and American Rorschach records in 
respect to striving and ambition. 

CHaxLoTte G. Bascock. The relationship of values 
to personal conflict as revealed in the psycho- 
analytic therapy of Japanese-Americans. 

Discussant: Cora DuBors. 


PERSONALITY AND THE COGNITIVE 
PROCESSES I 


8:40-9:40 A.M., Friday, Williamsburg Room, 
Mayflower 


EPHRAIM Chairman 


; 
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8:40 a.m. A comparison of the auditory perception 
of emotional words for two groups of patients 
and a normal group. SHasse H. Kurianp, Co- 
lumbia University and Washington VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM : Many studies have reported a change in rec- 
ognition thresholds of words as a function of the 
“emotionality” associated with the words. For some 
Ss the change has been an increase in recognition 
thresholds, while for others the effect has been a 
lowering of the threshold. In this investigation it was 
proposed that the change in thresholds is related to 
the type of mechanism characteristically employed by 
the S to cope with anxiety. It was hypothesized that 
patients using obsessive-compulsive mechanisms would 
recognize emotional words at lower thresholds than 
patients using hysterical mechanisms. 

suBJEcTS: 22 hospitalized patients using obsessive- 

compulsive mechanisms, 15 patients using hysterical 

mechanisms, and 21 normals. 

PROCEDURE: Neutral and emotional words were re- 

corded on a magnetic tape with increasing degrees of 

loudness so that the recognition thresholds could be 
obtained using an ascending method of limits. 

RESULTS: There was no difference in the perceptual 

recognition thresholds for the two groups of patients. 

The combined patient group perceived the emotional 

words at significantly lower thresholds than the nor- 

mal group. 

CONCLUSIONS: In this study there was no demonstrable 

relationship between type of mechanisms used to han- 

dle anxiety and the perceptual recognition thresholds 
for the emotional words. 


8:55 a.m. Personality correlates of perceptual selec- 
tively following failure. DoNALD Ropert BRowN 
and R. JAMES YANDELL, Bryn Mawr College and 
University of California. (Sponsor, Donald R. 
Brown) 

The hypothesis tested was that the better adjusted 
a subject was, as measured by a number of procedures 
administered during an intensive assessment program, 
the less wish-fulfilling perceptual selectivity and the 
more wish-denying perceptual behavior he would 
show after a failure experience. 

Thirty-nine male PhD candidates were Ss during 
a three-day personality assessment program. 

The Ss were run individually on a level of aspira- 
tion procedure to induce failure. A span of apprehen- 
sion test was used on which Ss were made to fall 
below their stated goals on 13 out of 15 trials. Evi- 
dence of failure experience was shown by the declin- 
ing aspiration level and the attempting of more re- 
sponses with a larger percentage of errors by the 
experimental group than found in two other groups 
described elsewhere. 
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Immediately following the failure, twelve motiva- 
tionally relevant words—4 “deprivation” words, 4 
“goal” words, and 4 “instrumental” words—each 
matched for frequency by the Thorndike count with 
twelve neutral words were presented tachistoscopi- 
cally. Each word was exposed repeatedly at .01 of a 
second with increasing illumination until recognition. 

The threshold for each class of motivationally rele- 
vant words was determined by taking the number of 
trials necessary for their recognition from the num- 
ber necessary for their matched neutral words. The 
degree of insensitivity to success words was found to 
correlate at the .01 level with independent staff ratings 
on soundness as a person, positive character integra- 
tion, and adjustment. At the .05 level insensitivity to 
success words correlated with staff ratings of pro- 
fessional promise, social relations, flexibility, and 
leadership, and the Gough Adjective Favorability, 
Dominance, and Responsibility Scales. Combining 
sensitivity to deprivation and success words, multiple 
R’s were obtained at the .01 level for staff ratings of 
professional promise, originality, and soundness. Self 
and staff check analyses of the Gough Adjective Check 
List and an analysis of the [PAR Item Scale also con- 
firm the hypothesis. 


9:10 a.m. A further study of the “threat-expectancy” 
variable in perception. Emory L. Cowen and 
Ernst G. Beier, University of Rochester and 
Syracuse University. 

PROBLEM: The research finding (McGinnies) that 

threat words are perceived less rapidly than neutral 

ones has been criticized primarily on two grounds: 

(a) possible inhibited report of threat words, (b) 

lower word frequency of threat words. 

The present study seeks to duplicate McGinnies 

findings, while checking the possible operation of the 
above factors. 
suBJeEcTs: 59 male and female undergraduates in an 
advanced psychology course. 
PROCEDURES: The Ss were individually tested by one 
of three examiners (two male and one female). The 
E first read a list of 65 words informing S that he 
would be asked to decipher some of these words later. 
The Ss were then shown a series of booklets con- 
sisting of 30 copies of a single five-letter word. Copies 
were made on an electric typewriter and arranged in 
order from the most blurred to the clearest. Each S$ 
was given eight threat and eight neutral words to de- 
cipher. The E recorded time and trials required for 
correct report of each word. 

RESULTS: 1. Significantly more trials were required 

for accurate report of threat words as compared to 

neutral ones (p> .001). 
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2. With respect to inhibited report of threat words: 
(a) No significant differences in report of threat 
words were found between: (1) male and female Ss, 
(2) male S and female E plus female S and male E 
vs. male S and male E plus female S and female E. 
(b) Posttest inquiry showed very few instances of in- 
hibition in this relatively sophisticated sample. 

3. Concerning word familiarity, a correlation of 
+ .003 was found between mean number of trials for 
correct report and Lorge word frequency (— .08 with 
log word frequency). 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. Notwithstanding advance warning, 

threat words are seen significantly later than neutral 

ones. 

2. These results reflect the operation of a perceptual 
defense process (i.e., McCleary and Lazarus’ subcep- 
tion) rather than inhibition of report or differential 
word familiarity. 

9:25 a.M. Perceptual thresholds as a function of re- 
inforcement and frequency. Marityn K. Ricpy 
and W. K. Ricsy, St. Louis University and Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Mo. VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM :To investigate the operation of positive and 
negative reinforcement and of frequency on tachisto- 
scopic thresholds and to determine whether reinforce- 
ment has an effect beyond that of frequency alone. 
SUBJECTS: Sixty 8'4- to 94-year-old school children 
with normal or corrected to normal vision and intelli- 
gence quotients between 90 and 115. 
PROCEDURE: The Ss were divided into two 30-member 
groups to permit an independent replication of the 
study. Within each study Ss were divided into five 
subgroups on the basis of pretraining tachistoscopic 
thresholds. The six members of each subgroup re- 
ceived differential treatment in a latin square design. 
Five of these were experimental Ss who played a 
game involving association of different amounts of 
reinforcement with each letter in a group of five dif- 
ferent letters. The game consisted of tossing a block 
with a different letter of the group, H, F, R, M, X, 
pasted on each of four sides and two blank sides. Thus, 
one letter of this group of five was absent for each 
subject. Values of 5, 2, 0, and — 3 were assigned in a 
counterbalanced order to the letters present on the 
block. Over the entire group each letter was assigned 
each value an equai number of times, and was absent 
an equal number of times. The Ss won and lost points 
and candy according to the value assigned to the let- 
ter appearing on top of the block after each toss. The 
control subject in each subgroup spent an equal 
amount of time playing a similar game. Every sub- 
ject’s tachistoscopic threshold was then measured for 
all letters. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: 1. Results support, at a 
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statistically significant level, the hypothesis that per- 
ceptual thresholds are an inverse function of amount 
of positive reinforcement. 
2. The effects of positive reinforcement were sig- 
nificantly greater than the effects of frequency alone. 
3. The effects of negative reinforcement were not 
demonstrably different from those of frequency. 


SYMPOSIUM: INTERRELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN PSYCHOANALYTIC AND 
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY: THE 
PROBLEM OF AUTHORITY 
FORCES INTERNAL TO 
AND EXTERNAL TO 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


9 :50-11:50 A.M., Friday, Ballroom, Mayflower 


(Co-sponsored with Division 9. See Division 9’s 
program. ) 


PERSONALITY AND THE COGNITIVE 
PROCESSES II 


2:50-3:50 P.M., Friday, Williamsburg Room, 
Mayflower 


CHARLES E. Oscoop, Chairman 


2:50 p.m. Cognitive style and regulation of need. 
Georce S. and ANN Satomon, The Men- 
ninger Foundation and Harvard University. 

PROBLEM : In most need-cognition studies need appears 

as a disruptive and error-inducing irrelevancy. Will 

the effects of need in such circumstances depend on a 

person’s control pattern for dealing with potential in- 

terferences ? The present study is one of a series pre- 
senting evidence of two distinct styles of cognitive 

regulation which qualify behavioral influence of a 

need. It concerns cognitive behavior under thirst and 

nonthirst conditions of people representing contrast- 
ing response tendencies in the presence of task-irrele- 
vant stimuli. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES: 20 subjects showing low 

(LI) and 20 showing high (H/) interference in read- 

ing colors in a context of incongruent color names 

were chosen. Half of each group was made thirsty by 

a dry meal. , 

Properties of the two control patterns were hypothe- 
sized from a pilot study, and were represented by 
seven test situations all involving thirst-related and 
“neutral” symbols calculated to disrupt performance. 
Results will be presented for one of these: size-estima- 
tions of discs with superimposed symbols in a “per- 
ceptual” condition (standard and comparison field 
present) and in a “memory” condition (only compari- 
son field present). 
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RESULTS: Effects were evaluated by analysis of vari- 
ance and “sign analysis.” 

“Perceptual” condition: (a) HIs consistently under- 
estimated, LIs consistently overestimated under both 
nonthirst and thirst conditions. Total error for the 
thirst condition of the two groups combined ap- 
proached zero. Intra-individual directional tendencies 
were highly reliable. (b) In L/s the effect of thirst 
was nonpreferential as regards type of stimulus while 
HIs particularly underestimated thirst stimuli. 

“Memory” condition: (a) All groups overesti- 

mated; L/s did so significantly more. (6) Thirst en- 
hanced overestimation of thirst stimuli in L/s and 
reduced it in H/s. 
CONCLUSIONS: Change in cognitive behavior is not a 
simple function of presence or absence of need, but 
depends in part on styles of regulation which organize 
the stimulus field and affect. both quality and intensity 
of need. (Slides) 


3:05 p.m. Cognitive controls in temporal behavior 
patterns. GupMuND J. W. Sir, University of 
Lund, Sweden. (Sponsor, George S. Klein) 

PROBLEM: If temporal consistencies in behavior re- 

flect generalized controls, they should permit predic- 

tion of modes of cognitive regulation in a variety of 
situations. Three adaptive patterns were derived from 

a task (reading colors printed in incongruent color 

names) in which several response systems were com- 

petitively aroused, only one adaptively relevant: 

Cumulative (C): progressively slowed response, low- 

ered resistance to interference; Dissociative (D): 

variable resistance to interference; Stabilized (S): 

evenly maintained resistance-level. 

Hypotheses regarding general regulatory styles im- 
plied in these patterns were applied to several cogni- 
tive tasks: detecting hidden faces, learning embedded 
and isolated materials, discriminating stimuli em- 
bedded in a gradually changing context, and Gott- 
schaldt-type tasks. Can behavior on these be predicted 
from a person’s temporal pattern? 
suBJECcTS: 29 undergraduates, selected from a larger 
group tested on the color-word task as particularly 
representative of the C (V =9), D (N=12), and S 
(N =8) patterns. 

RESULTS: Cumulatives recognized few hidden faces, 

and especially slowed on Gottschaldt figures involving 

sharp reorientation as regards embedded figure or ob- 
scuring context. They tended to apply solutions more 
appropriate to earlier figures. They also showed sig- 
nificantly delayed sensitivity to change. Learning of 
nonsense words by the anticipation learning method 
disclosed efficient learning of “end-series” and “middle- 
series,” with greater difficulty in learning middle- 
position words. Dissociatives recognized many hidden 
faces, fabulated many more, showed exaggerated but 
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inaccurate sensitivity to change, were quick in recog- 
nizing Gottschaldt figures, and tended to learn words 
nonpreferentially as regards series position, though 
with an over-all low level of accuracy. Stabilizers rec- 
ognized a moderate number of hidden faces with few 
fabulations, and learned embedded words with least 
loss in efficiency. Sensitivity to change was appro- 
priate, conforming to objective shifts in the stimuli. 
CONCLUSION: Stylistic consistencies observed in tem- 
poral patterns of cognitive behavior allow prediction 
of performance in a variety of cognitive situations. 
(Slides) 


3:20 p.m. Predicting memory behavior from cogni- 
tive attitudes toward instability. Jay M. Kapian, 
Harvard University. (Sponsor, George S. Klein) 

PROBLEM: Previous experiments on perceptual re- 
sponse to unstable visual fields have demonstrated in- 
dividual consistencies which apparently reflect atti- 
tudes of greater or lesser tolerance for the experience 
of equivocality. Can such perceptual attitudes be use- 
fully generalized to memory-type situations ? 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: 40 undergraduates, free of 
astigmatism, were ranked for perceived tilt induced in 
a familiar field by aniseikonic lenses. Recognition- 
time in reporting tilt and degree of tilt (error in ad- 
justing a tilted rod to the vertical) provided measures 
of readiness to tolerate the lens-induced distortion of 
the conventional vertical. The Ss were also ranked 
for literalness of immediate recall of two equivocally 
structured stories: one involving planted internal con- 
tradictions, and one distinguished by loosely linked, 
nonsequential episodes. A thematically well-organized 
story served as a control. Excessive “rationalizing” 
efforts and relative poverty of recall of planted con- 
tradictory or loosely-fitted elements provided measures 
of intolerance of equivocality in memory behavior; 
contrasting tendencies were hypothesized for the “tol- 
erant” group. Reliability-tested scoring criteria were 
applied to the wire-recorded reproductions. 

RESULTS: With Ss ranked on lens-scores, the scores 

for both equivocal stories in extreme “tolerant” and 

“intolerant” groups significantly separated in the ex- 

pected direction. Comparable scores for the control- 

story did not differentiate the groups. Correlation be- 
tween scores for the equivocal stories was significant. 

Rectilinear correlations of these scores with tilt scores 

were significant; control story scores and tilt were 

insignificantly related. In general, the more readily re- 
ported and greater the perceived tilt, the more effi- 
cient the recall of equivocal elements of the stories. 

CONCLUSION: Results indicate the generalizability of 

attitudes of tolerance and intolerance for instability 

from a perceptual to a memory-type situation. Impli- 
cations of results for a general cognitive theory of 
personality are discussed. (Slides) 
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3:35 p.M. Affectivity as a factor in the perception of 
the magnitude of food objects. Howarp L. BEAMs 
and Georce G. THompson, Syracuse University. 

PROBLEM: To test the hypothesis that a child’s per- 
ception of the magnitude of food objects will be in- 
fluenced by the amount of liking or dislike which he 
has for a given food object. 
suBjects: 500 fifth and sixth grade children, 10 to 12 
yrs., both sexes, from six public schools in Syracuse, 
N. ¥. 
PROCEDURE: A linear rating scale, administered on 
three different occasions, was used to select those 
children who consistently showed at least one strong 
liking and one strong dislike for two different food 
objects of the dessert type. Seventy such children 
were found. Each child was then shown, under stand- 
ard conditions, the actual food object for which he had 
indicated a strong preference. He was then asked to 
adjust a kodochrome image of the food object (by 
movement of a sliding screen, enclosed) until it was 
in his judgment the same size as the actual object. 
Four such adjustments were made, each following a 
five-second presentation of the stimulus. A reading 
in centimeters of the distance of the screen from the 
perceiver was taken after each trial. The same pro- 
cedure was followed with the object or objects for 
which the subject had indicated a strong dislike. The 
difference between the average of the four “like” 
readings and the “life size” reading of the liked object 
was figured. The same procedure was followed for the 
disliked object. The difference between the two “dif- 
ference scores” was then computed and these figures 
subjected to a correlated ¢ test. 

RESULTS: The major hypothesis was substantiated. 

The difference score derived was found to be signifi- 

cant at well below the .01 level of confidence. (Slides ) 


PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT I 


4:00-5:00 P.M., Friday, Williamsburg Room, 
Mayflower 


S. STANSFELD SARGENT, Chairman 


4:00 p.m. Further experiments in assessment of per- 
sons through a quasi group-interaction technique. 
RicHarp S. CRUTCHFIELD, Swarthmore College. 

The author has recently published a description of a 
new approach to assessment of persons through a 
quasi group-interaction technique. It preserves the es- 
sential character of a genuine group situation, yet 
manipulates it so that each person is confronted with 
an identical conflict arising from the competing de- 
mands of cooperation, of independent analysis of the 
problem, and of maintenance of a stable configuration. 

Behavior is simply scored, and differences in behavior 

may be ascribed to personality differences alone. 
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The original study was of graduate students in 
natural and social science. Significant correlations 
were established between group performance and vari- 
ous dimensions of and professional 

promise. 
The technique is here extended to intensive assess- 
ment of a new sample: 40 fourth-year medical stu- 
dents. The same pattern of relationships with per- 


personality 


sonality is found as before. For example, medical 
faculty criterion ratings on “Potential success in the 
profession,” “Originality,” “Soundness as a person,” 
“Effectiveness as a physician and surgeon,” “Diag- 
nostic ability” and “Identification with medicine” all 
correlate with positive significance with group per- 
formance. (Illustration: “Soundness as a person” cor- 
relates .33 in the medical sample, .38 in the PhD 
sample. ) 

Also, such variables of personality as 


“Rigidity,” 
“Impulsiveness,” “Personal tempo” and “Preference 
for symmetry” show significant positive correlation, 
as before. (Illustration: “Rigidity” correlates .44 with 
group performance in the medical sample, .38 in the 
PhD sample.) Further detailed analyses of such rela- 
tionships will be presented. 

A still further study with a revised quasi group- 
interaction technique has been carried out with a 
larger sample of 109 undergraduates, 60 females and 
49 males. Significant sex differences in group per- 
formance are found, again consistent with the hy- 
potheses advanced in the original study. Detailed 
tables showing correlations of group performance 
with a variety of personality and achievement meas- 
ures will be presented. (Slides) 


4:15 p.m. 
proving prediction: Method and results. Pau 
F. Dempsey, Cornell University. (Sponsor, Urie 
Bronfenbrenner ) 


Comparisons of persons as a means of im- 


The problem: 1. To devise and test a method of 
multivariate analysis which would: (a) be consistent 
with dynamic theories of personality; (b) permit the 
division of any sample of subjects into psychologically 
homogenous subgroups. 

2. To test the predictive significance of such group- 
ings. 

The Ss were two samples of 40 graduate students 
at the University of California who participated in an 
intensive assessment program at the Institute of Per- 
sonality Assessment and Research. This program 
yielded a variety of perceptual, cognitive, and atti- 
tudinal measures, as well as behavioral and personality 
ratings. Departmental criterion ratings were also 
available. 

The analytic procedure consisted of interpersonal 
comparisons on the basis of standard scores on objec- 
tive measures, followed by the classification of each 


‘ 
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subject with respect to every other subject (as “Like” 
or “Unlike” ). This permitted objective division of the 
sample into two relatively homogeneous subgroups. 
Repeating the process within subgroups permitted 
further breakdowns. The stability of the groupings 
was tested. Correlations between measures and with 
staff and department ratings were calculated for the 
total sample and for the various subgroups. Regres- 
sion equations with department ratings were written. 

The stability of the groupings was clearly demon- 
strated (r = .97). Variables uncorrelated in the total 
sample showed highly significant correlations in the 
subgroups, different patterns of correlations emerging 
for the different groups. Three-variable regression 
equations with department ratings yielded progres- 
sively higher multiple correlations as the homogeneity 
of the groups increased (from .55 for the total sample 
to an average of .74 for the subgroups). 
CONCLUSIONS: The study clearly indicated the useful- 
ness of the method in problems of prediction. It 
suggested also a means by which complex hypotheses 
in personality theory and clinical practice may be 
tested. 


4:30 p.m. The analysis of social sensitivity (em- 
pathy). BRoNFENBRENNER, F. Demp- 
seY, Doris M. Kets, and Howarp SHEVRIN, 
Cornell University. (Sponsor, Urie Bronfen- 
brenner ) 

PROBLEM: In an interpersonal situation in which both 
A and B are participants, to what aspects of B’s psy- 
chological state does A become sensitive, and by means 
of what cues is this sensitivity achieved? 
sUBJECTS: Two groups of 40 college students. The 
data from the first group are used to develop the 
hypotheses tested on the second group. (At a later 
stage, methods will be validated with 40 community 
residents about whom detailed behavioral and per- 
sonality data will be available.) 

METHODS: 1. Pairs of same-sex Ss participate in a 

series of two sociodramas which are observed and 

tape-recorded. 

2. After each sociodrama, the Ss are asked to 
write down independently their impressions about the 
experience they have just had. Then each S is asked 
to approximate what his partner has written. 

3. A systematic content analysis is made both of 
the original protocol and the approximation. The 
analysis covers both literal meanings and projective 
features of the material. 

4. A’s “sensitivity” is evaluated in terms of the 
degree to which his approximation of B’s protocol 
shifts away from his own original response toward B’s 
original response. This shift is noted both in relation 
to literal content and projective features. In this way 


both “conscious” and “unconscious” sensitivity may 
be tapped. 

5. A is also asked to pick out, from a series of 

excerpts written by other B’s, the passages most 
closely resembling those of B, his partner. Actually 
three excerpts written by his partner are included. 
A’s success in selecting these excerpts is used as an 
additional index of sensitivity. 
RESULTS: Quantitative data are reported describing 
the types of material to which sensitivity is shown, 
degrees of successful approximation, and the types of 
approach (i.e., ways of looking at situations) char- 
acteristic of persons exhibiting different types and 
degrees of sensitivity. 


4:45 p.m. Personality assessment and the prediction 
of academic success. GrorGe G. STERN, Umiver- 
sity of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: To construct a hypothetical personality 
model from analysis of the situational demands im- 
plicit in an institution, and to predict student role- 
fulfillment by comparing this model criterion with 
the personality organization characterizing individual 
students. 
SUBJECTS: 16 students in two professional schools, 
representing individuals judged by the respective 
faculties to be exceptionally good or poor students in 
terms of over-all performance. 
PROCEDURE: Analysis of the bases on which faculty 
identification with students was maintained permitted 
the construction of a hypothetical personality model, 
defining the essential conditions for effective personal 
function within these schools. Intensive assessment of 
individual students was made, based on Wechsler- 
Bellevue, Rorschach, TAT, Sentence Completions, 
Figure Drawings, and responses to semiprojective 
questions. Global estimates of personality organization 
for individual subjects were compared with the 
hypothetical model. Work-ups of both cases and 
models were drawn from a formalized framework for 
the description of personality, ensuring comparability 
of conceptual structure. 
RESULTS : The extent to which correspondence obtained 
between the necessary conditions for satisfactory role- 
fulfillment, represented by the personality model, and 
the personality characteristics of individual students, 
as revealed through psychodiagnostic testing, was in 
complete accord with independent faculty judgments 
of student adequacy. These judgments were not re- 
vealed to the assessors until after predictions were 
made. Major parameters of the models derived for 
each institution were somewhat similar, being re- 
stricted primarily to interpersonal relations, energy 
level, and goal orientation. The models were also of 
value for the evaluation of objectives and practices 
characterizing these schools. 
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CONCLUSIONS: Assessment criteria based upon con- 
ditions for satisfactory student role-fulfillment facili- 
tates the selection of students for specific academic 
environments. Implications for assessment method- 
ology, including more economical diagnostic and pre- 
dictive techniques, are also discussed. 


PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT II 
5:00-6:00 P.M., Friday, Williamsburg Room, 
Mayflower 

Dwicut W. CHAPMAN, Chairman 
interaction effects within an 
assessment team. HuGcH W. LANne, Morris I. 
STEIN, and Georce G. Stern, University of 
Chicago. (Sponsor, George G. Stern) 


5:00 p.m. Individual 


The interaction between clinicians and teachers in 
an assessment of elementary school children was 
studied by comparing teacher and clinician evalua- 
tions of the students, and the extent and direction of 
shifts in these evaluations as increments of informa- 
tion about the students were introduced. Q-technique 
facilitated the recording and comparison of evalua- 
tions. A previous paper reported over-all group ef- 
fects in terms of the reduction of stereotypy, identifi- 
cation and projection, and increased agreement on 
tl} 
project. 

The present paper reports and discusses an analysis 


1e part of the assessors during the course of the 


of individual interaction effects within the group. 
Such interaction did not begin until the fourth or case 
conference Q-sort. The patterns of significant cor- 
relations within and between sorters before and after 
the case conference provide indices for rating as- 
sessors on the stability, originality and adequacy of 
percept, and for evaluating effects upon the group and 
the individual of group participation by respective 
assessors. 

The differential performance of assessors is demon- 
strated. From the correlation matrices patterns are 
derived identifying individuals with differing degrees 
of clinical insight, resistance to change, and orienta- 
tion to the group. The extent to which group goals 
were being achieved was revealed and significantly 
divergent group members were identified. 

Potential applications of the technique include: 
(a) study of the dynamics of small group processes, 
(6) evaluation of diagnostic instruments, (c) evalua- 
tion of trainees, and (d) quantification of clinical as- 
sessments through the correlation of pooled sorts with 
a criterion model. 


5:15 p.m. “Intelligence” versus intelligent behavior. 
Ropert F. Peck, University of Chicago and 
Worthington Associates, Inc. 
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PROBLEM: To discover the determinants of intelligent 
behavior, their relative significance, and their re- 
lationship to test 1Q. 

suBjects: 34 adolescents studied intensively from 
1942-1949, when they were sixteen; divided equally 
by sex; largely upper-lower and lower-middle in social 
class; ranging from 77 to 147 in test IQ. 
PROCEDURE: Annual IQ tests, projectives, interviews, 
data were used. A 


staff of eight, after an intensive longitudinal case 


sociometrics, and observational 
study of each subject, rated him on 30 personality 
variables. The reliability of the averaged eight ratings 
was .96. The central variable for this study was 
“rationality”: the degree to which one perceives life 
situations accurately and acts in an intelligent, effec- 
tive way to achieve his purposes. This was correlated 
with the other variables and their quantitative re- 
lationships examined. Following this, a factor anal- 
ysis was performed. 

RESULTS: Rationality correlated .65 with intellectual 
capacity, which accounts, at most, for 42% of the 
variance. Much more highly correlated with ration- 
ality were psychological autonomy (.91) ; consistency 
of personal aims and values—personality integration 
—(.88) ; emotional maturity (.84) ; accuracy of self- 
perception (.86); concern for other people (.85); 
emotional stability (.72). These emotional and inte- 
grative variables can thus account for upwards of 
80% of the variance in rationality. Factor analysis 
found them clustered as an independent “primary” 
lying halfway between two orthogonal factors, “Spon- 
taneity” and “Willing Social Conformity.” Thus, in- 
tellectual endowment furnishes the potentiality, but 
intelligent behavior seems much more importantly 
determined by the presence of positive, unconflicted 
attitudes toward the social world and stable, mature 
emotional reactivity. It may be that the person who 
has developed positive incentives to act as his society 
expects, and moreover is acting spontaneously in the 
very process of “conforming,” has his capacities to 
observe, reason, deduce principles, and apply them 
rationally, freed to operate to their maximum. High 
genetic intelligence is doubtless necessary for hand- 
ling complex problems; but it is not sufficient for 
intelligent behavior. Rationality was found to vary 
widely in children of the same IQ level, reinforcing 
the assumption that the role of emotions in percep- 
tion is decisive, and not to be legitimately separated 
from “intellect” when the question is, “How intelli- 
gent is a person’s actual behavior ?” 


5:30 p.m. Personalized rating 
proach to personality evaluation. S. Fryer, 
Human Resources Research Center, Lackland 
AFB. (Sponsor, Abraham Carp) 

PURPOSE: In most rating methods emphasis has been 


responses; An ap- 
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placed upon the reliability. and validity of pooled 
ratings, and the “personal equation” in rating be- 
havior has been relatively neglected. It is the purpose 
of the study to describe two techniques that have 
been based upon personalized rating responses, as 
well as the meaningfulness of the responses that they 
elicit. 

METHOD AND RATIONALE: In both the “picture-choice” 
and “projective trait” techniques the rater is re- 
quired to (a) rank stimulus materials (pictures of 
people or actual people) along a like-dislike con- 
tinuum, and (6) rate the stimulus materials for 
various personality traits. Traits are selected that are 
not conducive to valid stimulus structuring, and the 
response material is evaluated by determining the re- 
lationships between likeability and personality trait 
ratings. 

Since the stimulus materials are unstructured in 
terms of the traits used, rating behavior is considered 
to become dependent upon (a) the way that the 
stimulus materials are viewed in terms of relative 
likeability, and (b) the way the traits are viewed in 
terms of their relative acceptabilities. The likea- 
bility continuum for the stimulus materials is con- 
sidered transferred to the traits rated, allowing the 
traits to be ranked in terms of relative likeability. 
RESULTS: When the “picture-choice” data obtained 
from 250 university students and 250 Air Force 
Officer Candidates were related to various forms of 
self-rating, the median correlation coefficient was 
found to be .72. Raters imputed traits they considered 
“most personally acceptable” to pictures that they 
liked, and traits considered “least personally ac- 
ceptable” to pictures that they disliked. 

The analysis of the “projective trait” data obtained 
from 75 Air Force Officer Candidates indicated that 
self-ratings were related to personalized trait ratings. 
The median correlation coefficient between self-rating 
on a trait and imputing the trait to liked associates 
was .52. 

CONCLUSIONS: Personalized trait ratings are related 
to self-ratings and provide a method for obtaining 
indirect affective reactions to personality traits. 


5:45 p.m. A proposed method for measuring em- 
pathic ability. Irvinc E. BeNnper and ALBERT 
H. Hastorr, Dartmouth College. 
PROBLEM: Attempts to measure empathic ability have 
usually entailed the comparison of forecasted test 
responses with the actual test responses of an as- 
sociate. This measure leaves uncontrolled the amount 
of similarity between the forecaster and the person 
predicted for. If the similarity between forecaster 
and associate is great, the possibility exists that the 
forecaster may be projecting his self-perception on 
the forecasted responses and consequently would have 


a high empathy rating. The usual definitions of 
empathic ability imply a perception less clouded with 
autistic components. The purpose of this paper is to 
present evidence for a corrected empathy rating which 
is designed to control the factor of projection. The 
corrected empathy rating is derived by answering the 
question: Was the S’s forecast more like the responses 
of the associate or was the forecast closer to his own 
responses to the test? 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: 50 male undergraduates 
forecasted the responses of four associates on a test 
of 42 items concerned with feelings and attitudes. A 
corrected empathy rating was derived by determining 
whether the forecast came closer to the associate’s 
responses or to the subject’s own responses. 

RESULTS: An earlier study showed a correlation of 
.54 between an uncorrected empathy rating and simi- 
larity, however, in this study the corrected empathy 
rating was found to be not significantly related to 
similarity. Furthermore, when the forecasters were 
ranked for each of their four predictions on the basis 
of the corrected empathy rating the coefficients of 
correlation between these ranks were all in a positive 
direction. 

CONCLUSIONS: It may be concluded that the corrected 
empathy rating is a refined measure of empathic ability 
which controls for the factor of similarity. Moreover 
the data from the rank orders support the hypothesis 
that forecasters are consistent in empathic ability. 


STUDIES IN PERSONALITY 
9:50-10:50 A.M., Saturday, East Room, Mayflower 
M. Brewster SmitH, Chairman 


9:50 a.m. Level of aspiration behavior and feelings 
of adequacy and of self acceptance. Louis D. 
Conen, Duke University. 

PROBLEM: The present study is an attempt to investi- 

gate some self attitudes as related to level of aspira- 

tion behavior. 

suBJEcTS: 50 patients in a general hospital—23 males, 

27 females. 

PROCEDURE: Each S was examined by the use of the 

Rotter Aspiration Board and the Rorschach. A de- 

tailed analysis of two major concepts (feelings of 

adequacy and self acceptance) was prepared, with a 

rating scale for each. The level of aspiration result 

considered here was the average discrepancy score 

(D score). The Rorschach protocols, devoid of identi- 

fying data, were analyzed and the subject rated on the 

two prepared scales. The reliability of ratings by two 
independent raters was .53 (feelings of adequacy) 
and .75 (self acceptance), the first significant at the 

5% level of confidence and the second at the 1% level. 

RESULTS: Correlations between D scores and the 
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feelings of adequacy were r = — .03 and »=.07 and 
.27. Between D scores and self acceptance r = .29 and 
4 = -40 and .49, the latter results reliable at-the 5% 
level of confidence or better as determined by ¢’. 
CONCLUSIONS: Goal setting behavior on a level of 
aspiration task is not significantly influenced by our 
variable feelings of adequacy, but is influenced by the 
variable self acceptance. The linear relationships are 
not reliable, but curvilinear relationships are. In- 
spection of the scatter diagram suggests the follow- 
ing: Both very high and very low goal setting are 
related to a high degree of self rejection. Low posi- 
tive or low negative goal setting is related to self 
acceptance. These results suggest a further explora- 
tion of the concepts feelings of adequacy and self ac- 
ceptance. 


10:05 a.M. Expectation-stereotypes as a determinant 
of level of expectation (“aspiration”). Rosert G. 
BALLARD, University of Pennsylvania. 

PROBLEM: Several investigators have suggested that 

Ss may use high positive discrepancy scores in level 

of expectation experiments to “tell” E that they pos- 

sess certain desirable qualities not apparent in their 
actual performance. Such expectation setting could 
be looked upon as a channel of social communication. 

For this communication to be successful, 

culturally common expectation-stereotypes must ex- 

ist, relating personal qualities of the performer to 
expectations stated concerning future performance. 

This experiment was designed to investigate the pos- 

sible existence of such stereotypes, as revealed by 

their influence on expectations that one person states 
for future performance of another person. 
suBJECcTS: 54 psychologically naive undergraduates. 


certain 


PROCEDURE: The Ss were shown a personality sketch 
describing a fictitious “performer.” The content of 
this personality sketch was different for each of three 
equal experimental groups. Each S was read a series 
of performance scores attributed to this “performer” ; 
after each score, he stated an expectation for the next 
score. The same set of scores was reported to all Ss. 
RESULTS: Obtained data supported the concept of 
expectation-stereotypes, since Ss expressed consistent 
and significantly different expectations concerning the 
future performance of persons described as having 
different traits. Differences that appeared for early 
performance scores remained equally clear for final 
performance scores. There was no tendency for ex- 
pectations given to different sketches to become more 
alike, although intervening reported performances 
were identical. Thus, expectation-stereotypes were 
also resistant to modification by “objective facts,” as 
represented by performance scores. 

These findings offer indirect support for the notion 
that “expressive” expectation setting may exist in 
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conventional level of expectation experiments. Fur- 
ther, they identify a new factor that may be active in 
determining expectations that one person states for 
future performance of another person. 


10:20 a.m. Authoritarian and equalitarian person- 
ality syndromes and intolerance of perceptual 
ambiguity. lsaporE Krasno, University of Penn- 
sylvania and Wilkes-Barre VA Hospital. 

PROBLEMS: The main hypothesis, derived from the 

theory and exploratory experiments of Else Frenkel- 

Brunswik and co-workers, was that “authoritarian” 

individuals as a group were more intolerant of per- 


ceptual ambiguity than “equalitarian” individuals as 


a group. The subhypotheses were: 

1. The “authoritarian” group would have a shorter 
mean judgment time to conflict producing stimuli 
than the “equalitarian” group, holding response to 
non-conflict producing stimuli constant. 

2. The 
longer than the “equalitarian” group. 

The 60 Ss for each of the groups were college stu- 


“authoritarian” group would perseverate 


dents chosen from a pool of 400 subjects on the basis 
of their responses to three attitude scales, the E 
scale, F scale, and the TFI scale; each measuring a 
facet of the “authoritarian-equalitarian” syndrome. 
The minimum criterion used in selecting the two 
groups was that of being in the upper or lower 
quartile respectively in at least 2 out of 3 scales with 
the third scale not falling in the opposite quartile. 
Each group was divided into subgroups of 20 Ss who 
were assigned to one of three methods of presenting 
the perceptual stimuli, Series, Random, or Conflict- 
Series, so that for each method of presentation there 
was an “authoritarian” and “equalitarian” subgroup. 
The stimuli consisted of black line drawings of a 
Pekinese dog serially changing to a Persian cat with 
the middle of the series ambiguous or conflict pro- 
ducing, but with all stimuli clearly structured. The 
stimuli were standardized prior to use in the exneri- 
ment proper. 

From the results all hypotheses were rejected and 
the conclusions reached were: (a) Intolerance of 
ambiguity does not generalize from the social and 
emotional spheres to the sphere. (6) 
Rigidity is a specific factor which does not manifest 
itself in the solution of any problem social or non- 
social in nature. 


perceptual 


10:35 a.m. Generalization of problem-solving rigid- 
ity. Morton Wrenor, Emory L. Cowen, and 
JupituH Hess, University of Rochester. (Spon- 
sor, Emory L. Cowen) 

PROBLEM: Problem-solving rigidity has been defined 

as a tendency to adhere to an induced behavior when 

it ceases to represent the most direct path to a goal. 
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Previous research has demonstrated that behavioral 
rigidity may be influenced by intra-organismic factors 
(i.e., age, intelligence) and various experimental con- 
ditions (i.e., stress, number of set problems). Never- 
theless, with these factors held constant, individual 
differences in rigidity behavior remain. The present 
authors hypothesize that these differences are a func- 
tion of not only specific attitudes toward the tasks, 
but also of a consistent personality-related mode of 
problem-solving behavior. Therefore positive relation- 
ships of rigidity behaviors, in various problem-solving 
situations, structurally similar but tapping different 
areas of functioning, are postulated. 

suBJyEctTs: 59 college students—male and female. 
PROCEDURE: The three tasks used were the Luchins 
water jar technique and two new measures—an alpha- 
bet and motor maze. The Ss were given each of the 
three tasks in individual administration. For each 
instrument the score was the nuntber of rigid solu- 
tions given. 

RESULTS: 1. The motor maze was found to be too easy 
in its present form as evidenced by the extremely 
high incidence of zero rigidity scores. Since the 
score distribution was also not comparable with the 
other two, further analysis based on this instrument 
will not be reported. 

2. Because of the essentially dichotomous distribu- 
tion on the remaining two scales, a phi coefficient was 
computed (+ .46) as an estimate of relationship. 
Test of significance by chi square yielded a p value of 
.001. A tetrachoric r of .59 estimates the relationship 
between measures if the distribution were normal. 
CONCLUSION: Under constant experimental conditions 
and with equivalent task difficulty, the data support 
the notion of generality of problem-solving rigidity 
behavior. 


SOCIAL INFLUENCES ON OPINIONS 


9:50-10:50 A.M., Saturday, Williamsburg Room, 
Mayflower 


Sotomon E. Ascu, Chairman 


9:50 a.m. The anchorage of opinions in reference 
groups. Harotp B. Gerarp, New York Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM: To demonstrate that the subjective validity 

with which an individual holds a group anchored 

opinion is related to (a) his attraction to the group, 
and (b) the degree to which others in the group 
agree with his opinion. 

suBJEcTS: 72 volunteers from undergraduate political 

science and psychology classes. 

PROCEDURE: Three persons were assigned to each 

group on the basis of their initial opinion on a specific 

issue. The groups were formed to differ as to the 


degree of agreement among the members. These 
groups were distributed equally between conditions of 
high and low attractiveness of the group for its 
members (manipulated by verbal instruction). The 
Ss were allowed to discuss and revise their opinions. 
In order to measure subjective validity, Ss returned 
individually one week later and were faced by a per- 
son who appeared to be another S (actually he was a 
paid participant) who challenged each person’s opin- 
ion during a ten-minute discussion. They were allowed 
to change their opinions. The influence process was 
observed during each discussion. 

RESULTS: More of those Ss who were in disagreement 
with others in their reference group changed their 
opinions to agree with the paid participant than did 
those who were in agreement. More Ss in the low 
attraction conditions changed toward the paid partici- 
pant than did those in the high attraction conditions. 
The Ss who were in agreement with others in their 
reference group attempted more influence upon the 
paid participant than did those who were in disa- 
greement. This difference was greater in the high 
than in the low attraction conditions. 

CONCLUSION: Using attempted influence upon and 
change toward the paid participant as indices of sub- 
jective validity, we find that the subjective validity 
with which an opinion is held is affected by one’s 
agreement (on that opinion) with others in the ref- 
erence group and by the attractiveness of that group 
for the member. 


10:05 a.m. Salience of membership and resistance 
to change of group-anchored attitudes. Haroip 
H. Ketrey, Yale University. 
PROBLEMS: Does the degree to which, in a given situa- 
tion, a specific group membership is salient for a per- 
son (i.e. present and prominent in his conscious or 
unconscious awareness) have any bearing upon the 
resistance to change of attitudes supported by the 
group? The hypothesis tested was: When group- 
anchored attitudes are exposed to counter-pressures, 
their resistance to change will be greater with high 
salience of the relevant membership than with low. 
Also of interest was the relative permanency of 
changes accomplished under conditions of high and 
low salience. 
suBJEcTS: Salience of Catholic Church membership 
was studied for high school and college students. This 
report presents the results for 207 high school stu- 
dents, 70 of them Catholics. 
PROCEDURE: Public high school students were tested 
during regular class periods when salience of church 
membership could be expected to be low. They first 
read a brief article (some receiving material to 
heighten the salience of Catholic membership and 
others receiving neutral material) and then answered 
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an appropriate attitude questionnaire. For some Ss 
the questionnaire contained a change-directed com- 
munication in the form of. simulated consensus of 
opinion attributed to other high school students. 
Three experimental variations (high salience, no 
communication; high salience, communication; and 
low salience, communication) were compared as to 
attitudes expressed immediately and three days later. 
Both. “communication” variations showed 
significantly lower attitude scores than the “no com- 
munication” variation. Of the Catholics given the 
communication, high salience subjects were influenced 
significantly less than lows. No such difference ex- 
isted for non-Catholics. Thus, the hypothesis was con- 
firmed for this high school population. Concerning 
later attitudes, there was no difference between highs 
and lows in rate of loss of the initial effects. 

This experiment was carried out as part of the 
research program on attitude change at Yale Uni- 
versity. 


RESULTS: 


10:20 a.m. The influence process as affected by 
deviance, attraction, and external validation. 
BertTRAM H. Raven, Leon FeEstincer, 
B. GERARD, BERNARD HyMovitcH, and Haro.p 
H. Keiiey, University of Michigan, University 
of Minnesota, New Y ork University, Boston Uni- 
versity, and Yale University. (The study was con- 
ducted at the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics, University of Michigan.) 

PROBLEM: To test further hypotheses deriving from a 
broader theoretical framework, concerning the proc- 
ess of social influence as affected by: (a) deviance 
from a group opinion, (6) individual attraction to 
group, and (c) possibility of external validation of 
the opinion. 

SUBJECTS: 64 groups with 6 to 9 undergraduates in 

each. 

PROCEDURE: The Ss read a labor case study and took 

positions along a continuum predicting future be- 

havior of the union. The “Deviance-Conformity” 
variable was manipulated within each group by 

presenting a false consensus to each individual; i.e. 

approximately two-thirds of the individuals were each 

made to believe that all the others in their group had 
taken an opinion which differed radically from their 
own; the remainder were made to believe that prac- 
tically everyone agreed with them. Half the groups 
were told that there was a correct prediction (ex- 
ternal validation) which would be told to them later ; 
the others were told that there was no correct pre- 
diction. Half of each of the above treatments were 

High Cohesive, i.e. verbally induced to feel highly 

attracted to the group; the remainder were Low 

Cohesive. The Ss then communicated about the case 

through written messages and indicated opinion 
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change and confidence in their own opinion at 
various stages. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The derived hypotheses 
were substantially supported. As compared to Devi- 
ates, Conformers were uniformly more confident in 
their opinions and seldom changed, while Deviates 
changed toward the group norm. Conformers also 
communicated more than Deviates. Highly attracted 
even obscuring the 
Conformer-Deviate High 
groups. More High Cohesive than Low Cohesive 


Ss also communicated 
difference in 


more, 
Cohesive 


Deviates changed toward conformity. The possibility 
of external validation of opinion reduced communica- 
tion among Deviates. Though number of changers did 
not increase with external validation, those who did 
change, more often changed to complete conformity. 


10:35 a.m. 
of role playing on opinion change. Bert T. K1nc 
and Irvine L. Janis, Yale University. (Spon- 
sor, Irving L. Janis), 

PROBLEM: Overt verbalization has been found to re- 

sult in a marked gain in rote learning of factual 

verbal material. Does overt verbalization induced by 


An experimental study of the influence 


role playing have a similar facilitating effect on the 
acquisition of new beliefs or opinions ? 

suBJECTS: 106 male college students from an under- 
graduate psychology course. 

PROCEDURE: The “before” test (an opinion question- 
naire) was administered during a regular class ses- 
sion. Several months later, the subjects were as 
signed at random to two main experimental groups 
(a) active participants, who, with the aid of a pre- 
pared outline, delivered a persuasive communicatior 
(playing the role of a sincere advocate of the giver 
point of view), and (b) passive controls, who silently 
read and listened to the same communication. 

In the experimental sessions, three different com- 
munications were used, each of which was presented 
by a different active participant. Opinion measures 
obtained at the end of the session compared 
with the “before” measures. “Before” 
measures were also obtained from 
group which was not exposed to any of the com- 
munications. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: On two of the communi- 


were 
and “after” 


another control 


cations, the active participants showed significantly 
more opinion change than the passive controls. On 
the third communication, both groups showed the 
same amount of opinion change but the active partici- 
pants, nevertheless, showed a higher level of con- 
fidence in their postcommunication opinions. The 
findings support the conclusion that overt verbaliza- 
tion induced by role playing augments the effective- 
ness of a persuasive communication. 

Supplementary observations were made pertinent 
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to possible mechanisms underlying the gain in opinion- 
change due to active participation. The main hypo- 
thesis suggested by the available findings is that 
satisfaction with one’s own performance is a key 
mediating variable. 

This experiment was carried out as part of the 
tesearch program on attitude change at Yale Uni- 
versity. 


PREJUDICE AND INTER-ETHNIC 
RELATIONS 


11:00-12:00 M., Saturday, Williamsburg Room, 
Mayflower 


MarRiE JAnopA, Chairman 


11:00 a.m. Ethnocentrism and misanthropy. Joserx 
ADELSON and Patrick L. SuLLivan, Bennington 
College and Oakland VA Mental Hygiene Clinic. 

PROBLEM: Recent researches suggest that ethnic prej- 
udice is related to general personality functioning ; 
the ethnocentric person is given to generalized hos- 
tility, suspiciousness, and cynicism. These attributes 
suggest the existence of an underlying and perhaps 
basic misanthropic trend. 

Turning to the questionnaire items used in the 
investigation of attitudes towards the ethnic minori- 
ties, we note that these items ordinarily contain at 
least two components: (a) a reference to a par- 
ticular ethnic minority, and (6) a statement, usually 
derogatory, pertaining to some presumed attribute of 
this group. It is assumed, if only implicitly, that there 
is a necessary linkage in the respondent’s imagery 
between the minority group and the invidious impu- 
tation. By formulating ethnocentrism as misanthropy, 
however, we meet the possibility that assent to these 
derogatory statements may reflect or express hostility 
towards people in general, or that the designation of 
the specific outgroup is not as crucial in securing 
assent as is the imagery of hate and exclusion. 
PROCEDURE AND RESULTS: A 29-item questionnaire 
was constructed in the following manner: Items from 
existing scales of ethnic prejudice were rewritten so 
that the terms “people” or “most people” were sub- 
stituted for the specific minority groups originally 
designated. Administered to 221 college students, 
this scale was found to be correlated 0.43 with a 
separate scale of general ethnic prejudice. Reliability 
(corrected test-retest, 0.79) and internal consistency 
appeared adequate for a preliminary formulation. 
pIscussiIon: The results are discussed with reference 
to: (a) the connections between prejudice and misan- 
thropy; (b) the mmplications of misanthropic imagery 
for attitude scale construction; (c) the prejudiced 
person’s concept of the ingroup; (d)} indications for 
further research. 
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11:15 a.m. The measurement of social interaction 
among Negro and white children in a housing 
project. Bernarp G. Ros—ENTHAL, DonaLp 
LER, and FRANK TERNENYI, University of Chi- 
cago. (Sponsor, Bernard Rosenthal) 

The study abstracted here is one phase of a com- 
prehensive research of an interracial housing project 
from its inception over a period of one year. This 
paper is concerned with the measurement of the inter- 
racial play and work behavior of children in the 
project from 3 to 16 years as it occurred in the project 
buildings, and at other sites. For twenty hours a week 
the interactions of children were observed at various 
periods of the day. A system of forty categories of 
description of such interaction was developed ac- 
cording to a theory of social contact and group 
functioning and was refined till very high reliabilities 
were established for most of the categories used by 
two independent observers. Some of the categories 
used were: isolate, isolate with interaction, group 
member with peripheral membership, cooperation, etc. 
Categories were given operational definition to get at 
the following problems: Are there more isolates 
among Negro or white groups? What is the struc- 
ture of Negro groups as opposed to white groups? 
What is the development in terms of size, structure, 
nature of interaction among these groups from the 
beginning of the project to a year later? 

The following results will be presented : the methods 
developed including the operational definitions of 
categories used. Reliabilities and usefulness of these 
techniques indicate they may be utilized with high 
success for measurement of social interaction in a 
natural situation. Other results include the stages of 
development that Negro and white children go 
through from beginning of project over a long period 
of time. These stages begin with isolation or segre- 
gation and pass through several phases till superficial 
integration (the situation at present) is reached. 
Other data include the changing structure of Negro 
in contrast to white groups, the changing structure 
and size of mixed groups, etc. Statistical documenta- 
tion for all points will be presented. (Slides) 


11:30 a.m. White attitudes towards Negro-white 
interaction in an area of changing racial com- 
position. ALvin E. Winer, University of Chi- 
cago. 

In 1948 when the United States Supreme Court 
declared restrictive covenants unenforcible, it opened 
the way for a widespread invasion of white neighbor- 
hoods by Chicago’s 600,000 hard-pressed Negro resi- 
dents. 

Within this context the present study is concerned 
with the ¢ffect of biracial contact on attitudes of white 


residents of the invaded community towards the Negro 
in-migrants. Specifically, what kinds of situations in- 
volving biracial contact lead to intergroup under- 
standing, and what kinds lead to racial prejudice? 
The study is also designed to test the hypothesis that 
white attitudes towards intergroup contact vary ac- 
cording to the social status of the group experiencing 
contact. 

Ten interactive situations describing typical biracial 
contacts within the community were composed as news 
items. These items were scored to obtain a level of 
acceptance of rejection of the situations and the degree 
of crystallization of attitudes towards the situations. 

The items were presented to 90 respondents from 
three Chicago areas. The first area was free of in- 
vasion, the second area was under threat of invasion, 
and the third contained Negro residents living side 
by side with the remaining white families. Each area 
was further divided into a middle and a lower status 
subcommunity. 

Attitudes towards biracial contact became more 
hostile with increasing residential contact. The mid- 
dle status residents were accepting in the unthreat- 
ened area, hostile in the threatened area, and super- 
ficially accomodating in the invaded area. The lower 
status residents were most hostile in the invaded 
area. A lack of accomodation in this area was due 
to the shortage of lower income housing in Chicago 
and the resulting competition for limited housing be- 
tween lower status whites and Negroes. 

Attitudes that were satisfactory before the Negro 
in-migration lost crystallization during the invasion 
as they changed into attitudes functionally more ap- 
propriate to the climate of the invasion. 


11:45 a.m. The effects of equal-status residential 
contacts with Negroes on the ethnic attitudes of 
white persons. Danret M. WILNER and Rosa- 
BELLE Price, New York University. (Sponsor, 
Daniel M. Wilner) 
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PROBLEM : How ‘does residential proximity to Negroes 
affect the behavior and attitudes of white persons? 
suBjects: About 800 white women living various 
distances from Negro residents in four relatively 
low-rental, biracial public housing projects in four 
eastern cities. The proportion of Negroes was ap- 
proximately 10% in each project. The white and 
Negro residents in each project were very similar in 
age range and educational level. The economic level 
of all residents was fairly low: median annual income 
did not exceed $3,700. 

PROCEDURE: White housewives were interviewed at 
home in Spring, 1951, using a lengthy interview 
schedule which explored the exient of face-to-face 
contact with Negroes in the projects, and many di- 
mensions of attitude. 

RESULTs : In all four projects, white respondents living 
near Negroes reported more conversational and 
neighborly contacts with Negroes than did white 
residents living further away. White residents living 
near Negroes also were significantly different from 
the other white residents in that they were more 
likely to hold favorable beliefs about Negroes, and 
also to hold them in high esteem. There was evidence 
of considerable generalization of attitudes toward 
Negroes not living in the housing projects. Chi- 
square tests of significance of differences were used 
throughout. An extensive analysis of factors other 
than proximity to Negroes (e.g. self-selection) that 
might be responsible for the findings, reveals that 
such factors did not play a role. 

CONCLUSIONS: Physical proximity to Negroes leads 
to the probability that numerous biracial conversa- 
tional contacts will take place. These conversational 
contacts—especially when the Negro and white par- 
ticipants share the same socio-economic levels and 
have similar roles in the community—lead to diminu- 
tion of stereotyped beliefs about Negroes and to the 
assessment of Negroes as individuals. These findings 
agree substantially with those of the Deutsch and 
Collins study. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 
OF SOCIAL ISSUES | 


COUNCIL MEETING 
9:00-5:00 P.M., Sunday, Council Room, Statler 


BUSINESS MEETING 
7:30 P.M., Sunday, Presidential Room, Statler 
Stuart W. Coox, President 


CIVIL LIBERTIES AWARD AND 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


9:00 P.M., Sunday, Presidential Room, Statler 


Stuart W. Coox. Contact and Attitude Change in 
Intergroup Relations: Some Theoretical Con- 
siderations. 
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SYMPOSIUM: SOCIALIZATION IN CROSS- 
CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE 


4 :00-6 :00 P.M., Monday, Presidential Room, Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 7 and 8. See Division 
8’s program.) 


SYMPOSIUM: ROLE OF PSYCHOLOGY IN 
THE CONDUCT OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


8 :40-10 :40 A.M., Wednesday, Williamsburg Room, 
Mayflower 


Ancus CAMPBELL, Chairman 


Participants: Raymonp A. Bauer, Otto KLINEBERG, 
Wa ter Laves, Mutual Security Administration, 
Leo LowENTHAL, Voice of America. 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPACT 
OF OLD AGE AND SECURITY 
INTERESTS ON LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 


9 :50-11:50 A.M., Thursday, Chinese Room, 
Mayflower 


(Co-sponsored with Industrial Relations Research 
Association. ) 


ArTHUR Ross, Wage Stabilization Board, 
Chairman 


Participants: Captes, Inland Steel Com- 
pany, W. E. Sorensercer, U.A.W—C.I.O., 
MaRIE JAHODA. 


KURT LEWIN AWARD 
4:00 P.M., Thursday, Presidential Room, Statler 


THe AMERICAN 


PsyCHOLOGIST 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AWARD 
5:00 P.M., Thursday, Presidential Room, Statler 


SYMPOSIUM: INTERRELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN PSYCHOANALYTIC AND SO- 
CIOLOGICAL THEORIES: THE 
PROBLEM OF AUTHORITY 
FORCES INTERNAL TO 
AND EXTERNAL TO 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


9:50-11:50 A.M., Friday, Ballroom, Mayflower 
(Ce-sponsored with Divisiun 8) 


BERNARD ROSENTHAL, Chairman 


Participants: Ropert WarLperR, TALcott Parsons, 
FrENKEL-BruNsSWIK, NATHAN LEITES. 


SYMPOSIUM: TEACHING OF INTRODUC- 
TORY SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Friday, Chinese Room, Mayflower 
(Co-sponsored with Division 2) 
Rosert P. Hoiston, Chairman 


Participants: S. S. Sarcent, S. Ray, H. W. 
Dantes, T. R. VALLANCE, CHARLES WRIGLEY. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE EFFECTS OF 
SEGREGATION 


4 :00-6 :00 P.M., Friday, Ballroom, Mayflower 
GERHART SAENGER, Chairman 


Participants: Atrrep McCiune Lees, Istpor CHEIN, 
KENNETH CLARK, WAYNE DENNISs. 


DIVISION ON ESTHETICS 


RESEARCH PAPERS 


9 50-10 :35 A.M., Wednesday, North Room, 
Mayflower 


Kate Hevner Chairman 


9:50 a.m. Test-retest reliability in ranking as a func- 
tion of “esthetic exhaustion.” Evetyn M. West, 
University of Pittsburgh. (Sponsor, A. W. 
Bendig) 

PROBLEM: The literature contains contradictory state- 

ments: Guilford says that the ranking method is more 


prone than paired comparisons to exhaust the esthetic 
sense ; Woodworth, who cites Guilford in his bibliog- 
raphy, states the converse. A clarifying hypothesis 
suggested the present research: If increasing amounts 
of esthetic judgments exhaust the S’s “esthetic sense,” 
his test-retest reliability should decrease as a function 
of the number of such judgments interpolated between 
the first and second ranking of the same stimuli. 
suByEcTs: 25 normal-visioned male and female under- 
graduates in introductory psychology. 

PROCEDURE: The Ss were divided into five groups of 


of 
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five differing in amount of activity interpolated be- 
tween Ist and 2nd rankings (“esthetic merit”) of 
a pack of 12 pictures—this pack having been ran- 
domly assembled. Time between the 1st and 2nd rank- 
ings was constant. The varying amount of intervening 
esthetic behavior was measured in terms of the num- 
ber of other packs, similarly ranked (0 to 4). Agree- 
ment between Ist and 2nd rankings for each S was 
computed by rank difference correlation. 

RESULTS: Analysis of variance of the rho’s demon- 
strated significant differences between the groups. 
Separate ¢ tests showed significant differences for 
pairs of groups except for the two groups with zero 
and one intervening pack ranking. A rectilinear de- 
creasing relation was found between amount of inter- 
vening pack rankings and mean group rho’s. No sig- 
nificant correlation was found between rho and age, 
IQ, or Ss’ self-rating of “artistic experience” on a 
5-mm. scale with five categories. 

CONCLUSIONS: Taking test-retest reliability as an in- 
dex of “esthetic exhaustion,” we found this phenome- 
non with the ranking method. When, between Ist and 
2nd ranking of material along the “esthetic merit” 
continuum, similar judgmental behavior intervenes, 
the correlation between the Ist and 2nd rankings de- 
creases in proportion to the amount of intervening 
behavior. These results suggest that a similar “ex- 
haustion” may influence human judgments recorded 
for other types of psychometric scales. 


10:05 a.m. Masculinity and femininity in relation to 
preferences in music. Cart H. RITTENHOUSE, 
Human Resources Research Center, Lowry AFB. 
(Sponsor, Paul R. Farnsworth) 

It was hypothesized that preferences in music might 
be related to masculine and feminine personality 
trends and that both male and female groups would 
prefer masculine to feminine music because of the pos- 
sible predominance of masculine values in American 
culture. 

Twenty-two phonograph records were classified as 
masculine or feminine by college sophomores of both 
sexes, using the definition “whatever is considered 
masculine (feminine) in our culture.” The five rec- 
ords most consistently rated masculine were then 
paired with the five most consistently rated feminine. 

The Masculinity-Femininity scale of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory was administered 
to 50 male and 51 female Ss. Next the five pairs of 
records were played for all Ss, and they indicated 
which one of each pair they preferred. They were told 
nothing about the records with regard to composer, 
composition, or previous M-F classification. 


The same Ss heard the records again two weeks 
later. They indicated preferences as before, but this 
time they were given the previously determined M-F 
classifications before the playing of each pair. 

Analysis indicates that certain selections can be 
classified as masculine or feminine with great con- 
sistency. Masculine-rated music was preferred, to a 
statistically significant degree, by both sexes, and 
knowledge of the classifications brought about an even 
greater preference for masculine music. This finding 
may be evidence for the existence of a tendency to- 
ward the predominance of masculine values in our 
culture. 

For both sexes small but significant correlations 
were found between M-F scores on the MMPI and 
number of masculine choices, i.e., masculine-tending 
individuals made more masculine choices than did 
feminine-tending individuals. Thus, personality orien- 
tation as regards masculinity and femininity seems to 
be significant in determining responses to music. 
This finding may bear on the problem of selecting 
music to be used in therapy. 


10:20 a.m. The problem of meaning in music. 
Metvin G. Ricc, Highlands University 

Several studies have shown that listeners do not ar- 
rive at the same results when they set out to formu- 
late a program for a musical selection. However, there 
may be general agreement with regard to the pre- 
vailing mood of portions of the composition. Various 
investigations have been made by K. B. Watson, 
Hevner, Gundlach, Campbell, Shimp, Hampton, and 
the writer. To a considerable extent these studies have 
arrived at the same list of moods or emotions which 
may be represented in music, and they also are in 
general agreement as to the specific features of the 
music which account for them. If we reduce the 
multiplicity of emotional terms to a few key words, 
we can characterize musical selections as dignified, 
sad, pleading, tranquil, humorous, happy, exciting, 
and majestic. These mood effects seem to be the result 
of variations from slow to fast tempo, low to high 
register, soft to loud intensity, variations in the 
amount of dissonance, changes from minor to major 
mode, and variations in rhythm, whether firm, flow- 
ing, or irregular. 


BUSINESS MEETING AND PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS 


10 :40-12 :30 P.M., Wednesday, North Room, 
Mayflower 


Kate Hevner MvueEtver. The Problem of Form. 


ROUND TABLE: GRADUATE TRAINING 
IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


8 :40-10 :40 A.M., Monday, Williamsburg Room, 
Mayflower 


Lesiiz Chairman 


Participants: ArtHur L. Benton, H. Rop- 
NICK, WILLIAM U. SNYDER. 


MEETING OF OUTGOING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


12 :00-6 :00 P.M., Monday, Chinese Room, Mayflower 


SYMPOSIUM: CLINICAL PREDICTIONS 
OF INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT FROM 
PERSONALITY TEST PROTOCOLS: 
AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF 
AN AIR FORCE POPULATION 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Monday, Williamsburg Room, 
Mayflower 


(Co-sponsored with Division 1. See Division 1’s 
program. ) 


SYMPOSIUM: CLASSIFICATION AND Dy- 
NAMICS IN PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


4 :00-6 :00 P.M., Monday, Williamsburg Room, 
Mayflower 


Maurice Lorr, Chairman 


Participants: James W. Decan, Jutes D. Hotzsere, 
Ricuarp L. JENKINS. 


SCHIZOPHRENIC REACTIONS TO 
THREAT OF FAILURE 


8 :40-9 :40 A.M., Tuesday, Federal Room, Statler 
H. Ropnicx, Chairman 


8:40 a.m. Approach and avoidance behavior of 
schizophreni~ and normal subjects as a function 
of reward and punishment. NorMaNn GARMEZzY, 
Duke University. 

A previous paper (Amer. Psychologist, July, 1951, 
p. 276) compared the ability of schizophrenic and 
normal Ss to differentiate among auditory stimuli 
(tones) varying along the pitch dimension. Results 
indicated that under one experimental condition 
(R-P) in which both social rewards (“Right” for 
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correct responses to a training stimulus) and punish- 
ments (“Wrong” for incorrect responses to the most 
dissimilar of four generalized stimuli) were used, 
schizophrenic patients exhibited a markedly flatter 
response gradient than did normal Ss, whereas both 
groups performed similarly under another condition 
(R only) in which only rewards were operative. 
This paper, through a further analysis of the data, 
seeks to draw inferences about the possible processes 
involved in the obtained differential effects of punish- 
ment. 

The empirical response gradients for the two con- 
ditions were used to derive hypothetical avoidance 
gradients for both groups. Under the R-P condition 
this hypothetical gradient for the patient group was 
markedly flatter relative to the gradient for normal 
Ss. Substantiation for this greater and more general- 
ized avoidance tendency was secured by an analysis 
of the learning curve data. As the learning trials 
(under R-P) progressed, the patients manifested in- 
creased avoidance behavior to all stimuli, with maxi- 
mum avoidance at the training tone. Under the R only 
condition, however, rewards which followed correct re- 
sponses to the training tone had been equally effective 
in facilitating the differentiation of both groups. It 
was, therefore, assumed that avoidance of punishment 
came to dominate the behavior of the patients, over- 
shadowing the previous effectiveness of these social 
rewards as incentives for adaptive behavior. 

These findings will be discussed in relation to con- 
flict theory, Hull’s recent formulation of simple quali- 
tative discrimination learning, Cameron’s concept of 
reaction sensitivity and psychoanalytic propositions 
about etiological factors in schizophrenia. (Slides) 


8:55 a.m. Changes in the visual discrimination be- 
havior of schizophrenic subjects as a function of 
the thematic content of the stimulus. W1LL1AM 
L. Dunn, Jr., Duke University. 

PROBLEM: A study by Garmezy indicated that under 
conditions of social reward (“Right” for correct re- 
sponse) schizophrenic and normal subjects performed 
similarly on a discrimination task. Under conditions 
of censure (“Wrong” for incorrect response) the be- 
havior of schizophrenics was significantly less ac- 
curate than that of normals. 

The present study was designed to test the hypo- 
thesis that stimuli incorporating thema of social re- 
jection of criticism, in contrast with other types of 
thema, can also be determinant in inducing the pre- 
viously observed tendency toward nondifferentiating 
responsivity in schizophrenics. 
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susyects: 40 relatively acute schizophrenic and forty 
nonpsychiatric veteran patients. 

PROCEDURE: Three silhouetted scenes posed by a 
woman and a boy, incorporating thema of (a) verbal 
censure, (b) physical punishment, (c) feeding, and 
an impersonal scene of a house and tree, were recorded 
on 35-mm. slides with five variations of each. These 
variations, differing by virtue of progressive spatial 
shifts in some aspect of the figures, were scaled pre- 
experimentally to yield descending response gradients. 
Using the method of constant stimuli and brief ex- 
posures, each variation and a duplicate of the original 
were presented six times, paired with the original and 
following it by two seconds. The Ss responded “Same” 
or “Different” by means of a lever-operated switch. 
Measures consisted of the frequency with which the 
response “Same” was made for each variation. 
RESULTS: The schizophrenic group’s discrimination 
behavior on stimuli incorporating the verbal censure 
thema was significantly pc >rer than that of normals. 
However, for each of the other thema, discrimination 
performance was approximately equivalent to that 
of normals. 

concLusions: The result: suggest that the tendency 
toward nondifferentiating responsivity in schizophre- 
nics can be induced by stimuli incorporating thema of 
social censure but is not induced by the control of 
stimulus material. These findings emphasize again the 
relationship between motivational variables and 
schizophrenic behavior. (Slides) 


9:10 a.m. Anxiety as a determinant of differential 
responsivity to reward and punishment. Ben- 
JAMIN Barcer, Duke University. 

PROBLEM: To explore the hypothesis that as anxiety 

increases social punishment is more effective in 

modifying a punished response and social reward is 
less effective in modifying a rewarded response. 
suByEcts: 64 college undergraduates; 32 had high 
scores on an anxiety scale; 32, low. Half of each 
group received reward; half, punishment. 

PROCEDURE: A modified differential threshold visual 

size discrimination task was used. A series of 82 

circles (6 different sizes, systematically randomized) 

was presented three times to be judged as more like 
either the larger or smaller of two standard circles. 

During the first two series no information was given 

the subject about his performance. During the third, 

for the “reward” subjects, a signal reading RIGHT 
lighted for correct responses to two of the three larger 
test circles. For the “punishment” groups a WRONG 
signal lighted for wrong responses to the same two 
circles. Since only “larger” responses were rewarded 
and only “smaller” responses punished, tendencies to 
repeat rewarded or avoid repeating punished responses 
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were reflected in increases in the number of larger 
judgments under the incentive conditions. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The high anxiety groups 
showed, respectively, a greater increase in “larger” 
responses under punishment, and a smaller increase 
under reward than did the two low anxiety groups. 
The results support the major hypotheses of the 
research and reveal, in addition, progressive improve- 
ment in discrimination for low anxiety subjects and a 
progressive decrement for the high. The effectiveness 
of punishment in inducing modification of a punished 
response was increased and the effectiveness of 
reward in modifying a rewarded response was de- 
creased with increased anxiety. The results will be 
discussed in terms of their meaning for drive theory. 


(Slides ) 


9:25 a.m. Conceptual ability of schizophrenics as 
a function of threat of failure. Warren W. 
Wess, Duke University. 

Previous investigators have consistently found a 
deficit in the conceptual ability of schizophrenics. 
Several observations have suggested that the extent 
of the deficit may vary (rather than being constant) 
in relation to such situational factors as rapport, 
motivation, threat, etc. The widely held view that 
feelings of personal inadequacy and failure are cen- 
tral to the development of schizophrenia determined 
the selection of “threat of failure” as a condition 
worthy of study in relation to extent of the deficit 
in conceptual ability. It was postulated that deficit 
in conceptual ability of schizophrenics would be main- 
tained and/or increased under threat of failure. 

Similarities tests (two alternate forms) were se- 
lected as’ conceptual tasks. Both experimental (N = 
28) and control (N = 24) groups were composed of 
hospitalized schizophrenic patients. The experimental 
subjects were (a) given a pretest, (b) were then told 
they had done poorly, and (c) given a posttest. The 
control Ss were given (a) a pretest, (b) a time- 
filling Knox Cube Test, and (c) a posttest. The 
responses to the similarities test items were scored for 
quality level and were rated for imprecision and 
tangentiality. Comparisons of the two groups were 
made on differences between pretest and posttest 
scores and ratings. 

Under conditions of minimal stress (contre! group) 
schizophrenics showed a significant improvement in 
score (from pretest to posttest). After having ex- 
perienced threat of failure (experimental group) 
schizophrenics were not only unable to effect an 
improvement in score, but, late during the posttest 
period, showed a significant decrement in score. Rat- 
ings of imprecision and tangentiality showed a trend 
toward an increase of these qualitative attributes of 
schizophrenic speech in the responses of the experi- 
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mental group relative to the responses of the control 
group. 

These findings will be discussed in relation to a 
motivational frame of reference. (Slides) 


SYMPOSIUM: COGNITIVE THEORY AND 
PERSONALITY FUNCTIONING 


9 :50-11:50 A.M., Tuesday, Presidential Room, 
Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Division 1.) 
Martin SCHEERER, Chairman 


Participants: Donatp K. Apams, Rospert LEEPER, 
Leo Postman, and ALEx SwEET. 


MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


1 :40-3 :40 P.M., Tuesday, Jefferson Room, 
Mayflower 


Victor H. Chairman 


ROUND TABLE: INVESTIGATION OF THE 
VALIDITY OF SOME HYPOTHESES 
IN THE INTERPRETATION OF 
THE H-T-P 


1 :40-3 :40 P.M., Tuesday, Pan-American Room, 
Statler 


Isaac Chairman 


Participants : 

EMANUEL F. Hammer. An investigation of phallic 
symbolism and depiction of castration feelings on 
the H-T-P. 

Frep Brown and Dynamic fac- 
tors in the relationship between qualitative and 
quantitative aspects of the H-T-P. 

Harry S. Beck. Vertical and temporal placement 
of the drawings on the form page. 

Lanpisserc. The H-T-P in differential 
diagnosis. 

ALLEN R. Conen. Prognostic signs on the H-T-P. 


THE CLINICIAN AS A PERSON 
2:50-3:50 P.M., Tuesday, Federal Room, Statler 
FrepericK Wyatt, Chairman 


2:50 p.m. The clinician’s personality and his case 
reports. Ricuarp N. Firer, VA, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. (Sponsor, Robert G. Gibby) 

PROBLEM: This study is concerned with two major 

problems: (a) whether different examiners emphasize 

different personality dimensions in their case reports 
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and (6) whether such differences are significantly 
related to measures of the examiner’s personality 
characteristics. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES: From 156 reports of thir- 
teen male clinicians at the Detroit Mental Hygiene 
Clinic tabulations were made of references to the fol- 
lowing dimensions : 

1. Hostility. 

2. Hostility turned inward. 

3. Passive-dependency. 

4. Feelings of inferiority. 

On the assumption that an examiner’s position on 
any of these four dimensions was in part an expres- 
sion of his own needs, certain relationships were 
hypothesized between the frequencies with which the 
examiners refer to these dimensions and ratings of 
the examiner’s behavior in terms of ascendency, de- 
pression, and intropunitiveness, extrapunitiveness, and 
inpunitiveness. 

All dimensions were dichotomized and the resultant 
data arranged into 2 X 2 contingency tables. Fisher’s 
exact method was used to determine the chance prob- 
ability of each table. All analyses were significant at 
the 5% level or less. 

RESULTS: 1. Examiners who stress hostility turned 
inward tend to be rated depressed and intropunitive. 

2. Examiners who stress hostility turned inward 
and either passive-dependency or inferiority tend to 
be rated submissive. 

3. Stress on either inferiority or passive-dependency 
but not on hostility turned inward is significantly as- 
sociated with behavioral ratings which place the ex- 
aminer in the upper half of the distribution of as- 
cendency. 

4. Of those classified most ascendant, examiners 
who are above the median on references to hostility 
in their reports are rated also as extrapunitive. 

Using a similar procedure, a separate study of ref- 
erences to defense mechanisms revealed that the three 
most frequently mentioned defense mechanisms in re- 
ports are more characteristic of the clinicians than of 
their patients. 

CONCLUSION: In view of the findings it is concluded 
that there is a significant relationship between the 
examiner’s personality and his case reports. 


3:50 p.m. A study of psychotherapists’ associations to 
a patient interview. Rae A. Surrrin, Langley- 
Porter Clinic. 

This study is an analysis of the responses of six 
psychoanalytically-oriented psychotherapists to a par- 
ticular patient seen for the initial therapy interview. 
The six therapists (advanced students of an institute 
for psychoanalysis) observed a fifty-minute interview 
from behind a one-way screen. Recordings of the in- 
terview were made. Within twenty-four hours, each 
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therapist listened to a play-back of the interview 
recordings through earphones and, simultaneously, 
gave a running account of his associations by dictat- 
ing these into a recording instrument. These re- 
sponses included statements about what the patient 
was experiencing, inferences about the meaning of the 
behavior exhibited, and feelings engendered in the 
therapist by the patient’s behavior. 

Within ten days of the interview, each participant 
was interviewed by the investigator to determine the 
cues which evoked each response and his attitudes re- 
garding the kind of life experiences which enabled him 
to make each inference. The responses were then coded 
in terms of their content, cues, and the therapist’s at- 
titudes toward the kinds of life experiences which de- 
termined them. In addition, a projective analysis of 
each individual’s entire association protocol was made 
by the investigator in order to determine the manner 
in which the personality of the therapist determined 
the quality of the response. These projective analyses 
were validated through an outside criterion. Because 
of the small sample, no claims were made for the de- 
finitiveness of the conclusions. 

The assumptions which were tested stemmed largely 
from statements in psychoanalytic literature regarding 
the role of the therapist and his mode of perception 
in the interview situation. Assumptions regarding 
psychoanalytically-oriented therapists’.more extensive 
use of nonverbal over verbal cues and their tendency 
to rely more upon their accumulated personal experi- 
ence (including personal analysis) rather than upon 
their formal training and theoretical knowledge were 
not borne out in this study. The aspects of the experi- 
mental situation which might have influenced these 
results are discussed. It was possible to demonstrate 
reliable variations in approach which could be at- 
tributed to individual differences in personality among 
the therapists. 


3:20 p.m. The personalities of successful and less 
successful psychotherapists. Lester B. Lusorsky, 
The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. 
PROBLEM: There is a large literature of authoritative 
opinions on requirements for good psychotherapists 
(Freud, Alexander, Sachs, Sharpe, Fromm-Reich- 
mann). Do our data confirm these ? 
suByEects: Of 247 psychiatrists trained at The Men- 
ninger School of Psychiatry in the past five years, the 
top and bottom 13% (33 “highs” and 33 “lows’’) resi- 
dents were studied. 
PROCEDURE : Evidence concerning personality and work 
competence of each group was summarized : 
1. Vital statistics. 
2. Tests given at application for training (Wechsler- 
Bellevue, Rorschach, Word-Association, Strong VIB). 
3. Supervisors’ evaluations during 1 to 3 years 
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training ; recorded interviews with 3 to 12 supervisors 
per man. 

4. Colleagues’ ratings of competence. 

5. Psychotherapy process notes (where available). 
RESULTS: (Selected) 1. Lows are significantly older 
and more often divorced or single. 

2. Lows are significantly lower in verbal IQ, espe- 
cially in Digits, Arithmetic, Similarities. The tests 
show personality disturbances in both groups but more 
pervasive ones in Lows. 

3. Supervisors describe Highs with considerable 
agreement, as superior in willingness to learn; intelli- 
gence; work habits; judgment; clarity of expression ; 
sensitivity; relationship with patients, supervisors ; 
knowledge and interest in psychiatry ; honesty ; frank- 
ness; maturity; potentiality; independence of judg- 
ment; emotional control; normality. Interjudge re- 
liability of competence ratings is high (r = 8). 

4. Patients like Highs better; less often break off 
treatment. 

5. Psychotherapy notes (scored by Fiedler’s “abre- 
action index”) show Highs succeed in creating rela- 
tionships with more discussion of emotionally laden 
material. 

CONCLUsIONS: Some findings agree with authoritative 
opinions, some are surprises. About Highs : Emotional 
control, practicality, judgment are good; impulses are 
examined carefully before expression. Poorer thera- 
pists try to shut off all expressions of impulses, espe- 
cially hostility. This brittle rigidity can rupture sud- 
denly. Or, oppositely, they are under-controlled: ex- 
tremely insecure, spontaneous, and impulsive. Highs 
allow their patients a wider range of life and person- 
ality possibilities. They attract respect from most peo- 
ple; most people like them. They learn well, feel free 
in their job, not bogged down. Personally happier, 
they have more interests. They are self-developing 
people. 


3:35 p.m. Examiner variance in the Rorschach pro- 
tocols of neuropsychiatric patients. Ropert G. 
Gresy, Daniret R. and Epwarp L. 
Waker, VA Detroit, and the University of 
Michigan. 

PROBLEM: Personality characteristics of examiners 

have been found to be related significantly to 

Rorschach protocols obtained from normal Ss. This 

study is concerned with the significance of examiner 

variance in the Rorschach protocols of neuropsychia- 
tric patients. 

suBJeEcTs: Criteria for the selection of cases were that 

they be male, white, well-oriented, and with no diag- 

nosed pathology of the central nervous system. Of the 

Ss who met these standards, 20 were selected at 

random for each of i2 examiners at the VA Mental 

Hygiene Clinic, Detroit, Michigan. The diagnoses of 
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the final sample of 240 range from simple neurosis to 
prepsychotic condition. 

PROCEDURE: Rorschach tests were administered ac- 
cording to directions contained in the standard texts, 
and all scored by one individual. To provide for the 
calculation of reliabilities, a randomly selected sample 
of records was then scored by a second person. Analy- 
‘ses were made of the variances among examiners for 
eight scores, R, F, FC, CF, C, FY, YF, and V. Sepa- 
rate analyses were made of the ratios of the scores to 
the total number of responses. Therefore R is not one 
of the percentage scores. 

RESULTS: (a@) The mean reliability of the scoring 
categories is .91 and the range is .79 to 1.00. (b) 
Of the absolute scores, the variances among examiners 
are significant at the 5 per cent level for F, FY, and 
C. Examiner variances are also significant for three 
of the percentage scores, F, YF, and C. (c) The 
ranges of two determinants, C and YF, are sufficiently 
small so as to suggest that the results for these cate- 
gories might be a function of the sample of patients. 
concLusions: (a) Differences among examiners are 
significant on six of fifteen scoring categories in 
records obtained from randomly assigned neuropsy- 
chiatric patients. (b) Compared to protocols of non- 
neuropsychiatric Ss, records of clinical patients seem 
to vary less as a function of differences among 
clinicians. This relative lack of responsiveness to the 
characteristics of the examiner is interpreted as a 
tendency on the part of pathological Ss to relate to 
others in the same manner regardless of the situation. 


ROUND TABLE: PROFESSIONAL PROB- 
LEMS IN PRIVATE PRACTICE 


4 :00-6 :00 P.M., Tuesday, Federal Room, Statler 
LAWRENCE E. Ast, Chairman 


Participants: Harry Bone, DoLiarp, ALBERT 
Cuas. B. Frory, R. J. 
Rone. 


ROUND TABLE: PERSONALITY COUN- 
SELING OF THE MENTALLY RE- 
TARDED, AND COUNSELING 
OF THEIR PARENTS 


4 :00-6 :00 P.M., Tuesday, Presidential Room, 
Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 16 and 17 and the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 
Security Agency.) 


SaLvatore G, DiMicHaet, Chairman 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


Participants : 

Tueopora M. Ase. The role of therapy as a pre- 
requisite or adjunct to counseling. 

Freperick C. THorne. The role of personality 
counseling in a community placement program for 
mental defectives. 

Epcar A. Dott. New horizons in mental retarda- 
tion. 

Seymour B. Sarason. Psychotherapy with parents 
of retarded children. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
8:00 P.M., Tuesday, Ballroom, Mayflower 


SAMUEL J. Becx. The Science of Personality: 
Nomothetic or Idiographic? 


SYMPOSIUM: RESEARCH IN COMMUNITY 
MENTAL HEALTH SCREENING 


8 :40-10:40 A.M., Wednesday, Congressional Room, 
Statler 


Jerry W. Carter, Jr., Chairman 


Participants : 

Louis L. McQuitty. An exploratory research in 
mass screening for mental illness. 

Irvinc D. Lorce. Somatic and psychiatric aspects 
of the medical status of a representative com- 
munity. 

Joun E. Anperson. Nobles County every-child 
survey. 


ROUND TABLE: PSYCHOTHERAPY IN A 
STUDENT COUNSELING SERVICE 


9:50-11:50 A.M., Wednesday, Presidential Room, 
Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Division 17.) 
LAWRENCE I. O’Ketty, Chairman 


Participants : 

W. M. Grzert. Should intensive psychotherapy be 
provided in a university counseling service? 

Tomas N. Ewrnc. The necessary integration of 
counseling and psychotherapy. 

Leo A. Hettmer. Ethical problems involved in 
providing psychotherapy. 

Avice K. Jonretz. The avoidance of cultism in 
therapy. 


PRODROMAL AND PROGNOSTIC 
INDICATORS 


11:00-12:15 P.M., Wednesday, Congressioncl Room, 
Statler 


Davin Wecus er, Chairman 


| 
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11:00 a.m. A study of duration of illness as a prog- 
nostic indicator in mental disease. CLirrorp H. 
SWENSEN, Jr., University of Pittsburgh. 

It has been customary for psychiatrists to assume 
that longstanding cases of mental illness have less 
chance for recovery than cases of comparatively short 
duration. Many statistical studies have tended to cor- 
roborate this point of view. It was the purpose of this 
study to test the hypothesis that cases of short dura- 
tion have better chance for recovery than cases of 
long duration, when other factors that are signifi- 
cantly related to the outcome of mental illness (such 
as marital status, treatment, etc.) had been controlled. 

The population used in this study were all cases 
admitted to Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinic 
between 1942 and 1950, excepting cases with organic 
involvement of some sort. There were 486 cases meet- 
ing this criterion. 

The relationship between 21 variables and outcome 
of illness was determined. Outcome was categorized 
as “improved” or “unimproved” as of one year after 
the patient’s discharge from the hospital. 

Eleven of these variables, including duration of ill- 
ness, were found to be significantly related to outcome. 

The sample of 486 cases was then split into two 
groups, an “improved” group and an “unimproved” 
group. Cases were dropped from each of the two 
groups until there were no significant differences be- 
tween them on any of the variables significantly re- 
lated to outcome other than duration of illness. When 
this matching procedure had been completed there were 
94 cases in each group, or a total sample of 188. The 
difference between the two groups on duration of ill- 
ness was then measured. It was found that there were 
no significant differences between the two groups on 
duration of illness. 

The results of this study seem to imply that dura- 
tion of mental illness in and of itself is not of prog- 
nostic importance. The prognostic value of duration 
of illness apparently derives from its correlation with 
other variables. 


11:15 a.m. The relationship of certain personality 
factors to prognosis in psychotherapy. SELIG 
RosENBERG, Brooklyn VA Regional Office. 

The purpose of this study was to determine, first, 
whether certain personality factors of pretreatnzent 
psychoneurotics were associated with their subse- 
quent improvement or lack of improvement in psycho- 
therapy; and second, how effectively any significant 
factors which were found could predict the course of 
psychotherapy. 

The subjects for the study were a group of forty 
white, male, psychoneurotic war veterans, aged 25-35, 
all of whom had undergone pretreatment psychological 
testing. Half of this group was definitely improved 
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and the other half definitely unimproved after nine 
months of individual psychotherapy. 

Two judges independently utilized pretreatment 
psychological test protocols of one half of the subjects 
to rate 23 personality factors. The significant findings 
indicated that, as compared with the unimproved cases, 
the improved cases had higher Wechsler-Bellevue 
IQ scores, greater productivity, less rigidity, a greater 
range of interests, greater emotional depth, more sen- 
sitivity, a higher energy level, and less concern with 
bodily symptoms. 

Using these factors as prognostic guides the judges 
were able to make significantly better than chance pre- 
dictions of improvement and unimprovement in the 
second half of the subjects from an analysis of their 
pretreatment psychological tests. 

The results established the basic hypothesis that 
certain personality factors are definitely associated 
with progress in psychotherapy with neurotics and 
that it is possible to make accurate prognostic state- 
ments if these factors are utilized as a guide. It was 
also concluded that a general underlying personality 
factor associated with a favorable prognosis is the 
greater ability and desire of the patient for emotional 
participation in therapy. 


11:30 a.m. An investigation of factors predictive of 
posthospital adjustments of schizophrenics. W1L- 
LIAM SCHOFIELD, STARKE R. HatHaway, Don- 
W. Hastincs, and Dorotuy M. Be Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

PROBLEM: To determine those descriptive character- 
istics, history items, and details of mental status and 
presenting illness which differentiate schizophrenics 
having good posthospital courses from those with sub- 
sequent adjustment. 
suBJEcTs: Basic data were accumulated by a social 
worker specialized in research. She traveled through- 
out Minnesota to establish contact with patients who 
had been hospitalized on the psychiatric service of 
the University of Minnesota Hospitals between 1938 
and 1944. This period was chosen since it encompassed 
the operation of the psychiatric service from its incep- 
tion in 1938 to the beginning of the period of exten- 
sive utilization of electric and insulin convulsive 
therapies. The social worker succeeded in establishing 
contact with the patient directly, or with close rela- 
tives or well informed agencies, in 77% (1,261) of 
the total of 1,638 cases treated during the 1938-44 
interval. On the basis of interviews, the social worker 
assigned a rating to each patient to indicate the de- 
gree of difficulty he had experienced in his over-all 
adjustment subsequent to his hospitalization. A five- 
step rating scale was used, with each step carefully 
defined. 

PROCEDURE: Schizophrenic patients contacted in the 
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follow-up study who fell into the four extreme cate- 
gories of rated posthospital adjustment constituted 
the criterion groups in a search for prognostic fac- 
tors. These groups were composed respectively of 59 
schizophrenics who had no further difficulty of the 
type for which they were hospitalized or were making 
a good social adjustment, and 119 schizophrenics who 
‘ had spent over 50% of the time since their University 
hospitalization in a state institution or had experi- 
enced continuous difficulty necessitating their being 
cared for by their families. Case histories and hos- 
pital records of these patients were examined in de- 
tail for data covering 250 items in the personal and 
medical histories, mental status, and presenting illness 
at time of hospitalization of the patients, together 
with personal data (e.g. sex, age) and psychometric 
data. Comparisons were made of frequency of occur- 
rence of different items in the groups with “good” 
and “bad” posthospital courses. 

RESULTS: Of the large number of items studied, very, 
very few were found to show even promising rela- 
tionship to posthospital course. Implications of the 
study are discussed. (Slides ) 


11:45 a.m. Certain personality characteristics of 
potential hypertensives. L. G. CARPENTER, JR., 
R. E. Harris, M. B. FreepmMan, M. Soxotow, 
and S. P. Hunt, University of California School 
of Medicine. (Sponsor, L. G. Carpenter) 
PROBLEM: To investigate personality functioning in 
persons with abnormal vascular responses associated 
with the later development of essential hypertension. 
suBJEcTs: 39 college women whose current blood 
pressure patterns provide an actuarial prediction of 
greater incidence of essential’ hypertension in later 
life than in 39 matched controls. 
PROCEDURE: Psychodramatic methods were chosen be- 
cause: (a) They are necessarily interpersonal, can be 
made stressful, and for most subjects are immediately 
ego-involving. (b) Plots may be constructed which 
epitomize those life situations which by psycho- 
dynamic theory are thought to be critical for the de- 
velopment of essential hypertension. (c) Observa- 
tions of nonverbal as well as verbal communicative 
and expressive behavior may be recorded. Two dra- 
matic situations were staged in which the Ss experi- 
enced frustration, rejection, criticism, and hostility 
from an authoritarian person who was played by a 
staff member. 

A battery of projective and objective tests was 
administered before and after the psychodramas. On 
the basis of an interview, the psychiatrist attempted 
to identify which subjects were prehypertensive from 
his knowledge of the presumed psychodynamics of es- 
sential hypertension in clinical patients. 
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Most of the procedures, including the psychiatric 
interview, showed significant differences between the 
groups. The potential hypertensives were relatively 
less able to solve the assigned problems of the psycho- 
dramas and were less efficient in the use of their in- 
tellectual and emotional resources. This took the form 
of conflict over the expression or inhibition of emo- 
tion, hostility unintegrated with problem solving, and 
a self-concept which restricted dependable under- 
standing of the motives of others. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. Microcosmic situations can be de- 
signed which will efficiently instigate specific affects 
comparable to life experiences and yield data on per- 
sonality functioning which can be dependably re- 
corded. 

2. Differential response of normal controls and po- 
tential hypertensives validated critical hypotheses 
about psychodynamic antecedents of essential hyper- 
tension. 


12:00 m. Development and evaluation of a behav- 
ioral scale for appraising the adjustment of hos- 
pitalized patients. Paut McRryNo ps, EDGERTON 
BALLAcHEY, and James T. Fercuson. VA Hos- 
pital, Palo Alto, California. 

PROBLEM: To develop a practical, reliable, and valid 
method for obtaining behavioral data on hospitalized 
psychiatric patients, and for scoring these data in 
such a way as to provide a measure of “hospital ad- 
justment.” 
SUBJECTS: Various groups of Ss have been used in 
different phases of the study, including in all over 
800 patients from a VA hospital, three California 
State hospitals, one California State clinic, and two 
military hospitals. 
PROCEDURE :'A large number of statements describing 
the behavior of psychiatric patients was obtained by 
interviewing psychiatric aides. Each of these state- 
ments was judged by 17 professional judges as to im- 
plied hospital adjustment. Items judged unreliable 
were eliminated. Remaining items (250) were checked 
for rating reliability by having them checked inde- 
pendently by two aides on 63 patients. Unreliable 
items were eliminated, leaving 160. These items were 
answered for different criterion groups of patients in 
various hospitals. The general procedure was to have 
the items checked by psychiatric aides. On the basis 
of internal consistency tests further items have been 
eliminated. 

RESULTS: The present form of the Scale (termed Hos- 

pital Adjustment Scale) consists of 91 behavioral de- 

scriptions of patients. These are checked as True or 

Not True for a given patient by the psychiatric aide. 

This typically requires 10-15 minutes. On the basis 

of the answers the Scale is scored. It yields a Total 
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Score and three Subscores. Validity data indicate 
that the Scale is useful in evaluating the status and 
movement of patients, and that it has utility in clini- 
cal practices and in providing research criteria. 


CLINICAL AND RESEARCH IMPLICA- 
TIONS OF THE MMPI 


1:40-2:40 P.M., Wednesday, Federal Room, Statler 
Starke R. HatHaway, Chairman 


1:40.p.m. The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory and stuttering phenomena in young 
adults. W. Grant Dantistrom, and Dorotny 
DRAKESMITH CRAVEN, State University of lowa 
and Walter Reed Hospital. (Sponsor, W. Grant 
Dahlstrom ) 
PROBLEM : A study of the role of personality variables 
in the stuttering patterns of young adults. 
suBJEcts: 80 male and 20 female stutterers in the 
SUI Speech Clinic. 
CONTROL GROUPS: 618 Minnesota MMPI Normals, 
1,763 Minnesota Psychiatric cases (Hathaway), 100 
SUI Freshmen, 3,996 University of Wisconsin 
Counselees (Drake). 
PROCEDURE: Speech status was evaluated by the 
Ammons-Johnson Test of Attitude towards Stuttering 
(including a self-rating of stuttering severity), a 
clinician’s rating of stuttering severity, paragraph, 
readings, and a checklist of stuttering mannerisms. 
The MMPI was used to evaluate adjustment status. 
RESULTS: The stuttering group showed a high degree 
of heterogeneity in the measured adjustment pat- 
terns. Chi-square tests of the similarity of the dis- 
tributions of MMPI high points yielded highly sig- 
nificant differences between the stuttering group and 
the Minnesota Normals, Minnesota Psychiatric, and 
SUI Freshmen groups. A nonsignificant chi square 
(.10< p> .05) was obtained in comparison with 
the UW Counselees. Intercorrelations of the criterion 
measures showed positive relationships amongst the 
various stuttering evaluations, except for the At- 
titude variable. No clinically useful relationships were 
found between these indices of stuttering severity and 
the MMPI variables, the Iowa Manifest Anxiety 
Scale, and the Welch Anxiety Index. 
CONCLUSIONS: As a group, these stutterers differ from 
midwestern normals and typical college students in 
their adjustment patterns. They are not as severely 
maladjusted as general psychiatric cases and most 
closely resemble other college students with problems. 
Although the obtained differences could support the 
hypothesis that adjustment difficulties are etiological 
in stuttering phenomena, two important findings are 
not in line with this theory: the heterogeneity in ad- 


justment patterns, and the lack of consistent relation- 
ships between the personality variables and stuttering 
severity and pattern. Preliminary findings suggest, 
however, that these measurable personality differ- 
ences between stutterers may be related to differences 
in motivation for therapy and degree of improvement. 
(Slides ) 


1:55 p.m. Reliability of MMPI scales. ALBERT 
Rosen, VA Hospital, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
PROBLEM : To study the stability of MMPI scale scores 
over a brief test-retest interval. 
susyects: 40 male patients admitted to the psychia- 
tric section of a veterans hospital. 
PROCEDURE: Every new patient admitted over a two- 
month period who was testable was given the MMPI 
shortly after admission and again within one week 
of the first test. Mean number of days between test 
and retest was 4.1. Between time of admission and 
date of first test, 3.6 mean days elapsed. There was a 
mean interval of 7.7 days between time of admission 
and administration of the second test. 

Correlation coefficients and significance te'.s were 

calculated for 13 scales, including L, F, K, the 9 
original personality scales and the Si scale. Compari- 
sons were made with other studies. 
RESULTS: Reliability coefficients range from .55 to 88 
with a mean of .77. Five correlations are between .86 
and .88. These coefficients are higher than those re- 
ported by the test authors and others in the litera- 
ture, although there is no other study on psychiatric 
patients with a brief test-retest interval for the whole 
group. 

Two scales, K and Pa, show significant mean dif- 

ferences from test to retest, and shed interesting light 
on changes in the defensive structure of patients with 
brief hospitalization. 
CONCLUSIONS: The MMPI scales in general demon- 
strate a high degree of reliability. When the relia- 
bility of each scale is known, the significance of 
change in a patient’s score on any scale over a period 
of time in therapy can be more adequately evaluated. 
The misleading nature of split-half reliability co- 
efficients and other approaches current in the fields 
of intelligence and achievement testing is emphasized 
when dealing with inhomogeneous scales which are 
not constructed with the goal of obtaining internal 
consistency. (Slides) 


2:10 p.m. A factor study of the MMPI using scales 
with item overlap eliminated. Gzorce S. WELsH, 

VA Hospital, Oakland, California. 
A number of factor analytic studies of the MMPI 
using the standard clinical scales have been reported. 
It has been pointed out by Guilford that the inter- 
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pretations and the meaningfulness of such studies 
must be somewhat ambiguous since there is con- 
siderable item overlap between the scales. 

The MMPI records of 150 male VA hospital 
patients were scored using the clinical scales with all 
item overlap eliminated. These scores were then inter- 
correlated and the resulting matrix subjected to a 
centroid factor analysis. 

Two factors emerge and account for most of the 
variance in the shortened scales except Mf and Pa’. 
The first factor has its highest positive loadings on 
P? and Sc’ and highest negative loading on K’. A 
practical method of measuring this factor has been 
developed and an interpretation advanced relating 
it to introversive personality traits. The second factor 
has its highest positive loading on Ma’ and highest 
negative loading on D’, K’, and Hy’. An interpreta- 
tion of this factor relating it to expressive-repressive 
personality traits is offered. (Slides) 


2:25 p.m. A factor-analytic study of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory using a trans- 
pose matrix (Q-technique). Harotp Borxo, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

PROBLEM: In all previous factor-analytical studies of 

the MMPI, the various scale scores were the vari- 

ables analyzed. The derived factors have been been 
interpreted in terms of syndromes of traits such as 
general neurotic and psychotic tendencies. In this 
investigation, the MMPI is studied by means of the 
transpose (Q) factor-analysis technique in order to 
determine what personality variables, as distinct from 
diagnostic syndromes, are being measured by the test. 

SUBJECTS : 34 male patients from the VA Neuropsychi- 

atric Hospital in Los Angeles, California. These pa- 

tients were selected as being relatively clear-cut ex- 
amples of various diagnostic categories. In addition, 

a thirty-fifth “case” was included. This “case” is not 

a real person, but is the keyed or “normal” way of 

classifying the statements. 

PROCEDURE: Modified tetrachoric correlation coef- 

ficients were computed among all individuals, based 

upon the way they responded to the MMPI items. 

Fourteen factors were extracted and rotated ortho- 

gonally. The factors were then interpreted using pro- 

file-analysis techniques, and the resulting trait names 
were checked and validated with the patient’s clinical 
records. 

RESULTS: Twelve of the fourteen factors were inter- 

preted and the following names assigned to them: 

(1) strength of ego defenses, (2) test-taking attitude, 

(3) impulsivity, (4) anxiety, (5) self-assertion, (6) 

hypomania, (7) introversion, (8) dependency, (9) 

autistic and paranoid tendencies, (10) depression, 
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(11) general emotionality, (12) obsessional rumina- 
t:on. 

CONCLUSIONS: The present study helps establish the 
fact that the test measures various personality traits 
and that profile-analysis techniques will enable one to 
give a dynamic personality description of the subject 
as well as to make a diagnosis. 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 
15, 16, 17, AND 20 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Wednesday, Jefferson Room, 
Mayflower 


ROUND TABLE: GROUP SUPERVISION IN 
PSYCHOTHERAPY TRAINING 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Wednesday, South American Room, 
Statler 


Gorpon F. Derner, Chairman 


Participants: E. Erzserer, Leon Gortow, 
NATHAN WILLIAM GLASER, MarTIN E. JAcoss, 
EMANUEL K. ScHwartz, Rosert B. THORNE, 
Don ToOMBLEN. 


RIGIDITY AND PERSEVERATION 
2:50-3:50 P.M., Wednesday, Federal Room, Statler 
LAURANCE F. SHAFFER, Chairman 


2:50 p.m. A comparison of rigidity in normal and 
psychiatric subjects. Leonarp Horwitz, Winter 
VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the factors which underlie 
the major rigidity tests and to compare a normal 
and psychiatric population for rigidity factors. Pre- 
vious factorial studies have failed to include some 
of the leading rigidity tests and none has attempted 
to compare the two groups. 

susjects: 50 hospitalized psychiatric patients in a 

veterans hospital and fifty normal veterans were used. 

The groups were matched for age, intelligence, and 

education. The normals were screened for abnormal 

symptoms in their medical and military history and in 
the Cornell Index. 

PROCEDURE: Both groups were given a test battery 

consisting of the following: the Einstellung problems, 

Cattell’s motor perseveration tests, the Level of As- 

piration technique, reversible figure oscillations, 

Lewin’s cosatiation test, and an abbreviated Wechsler- 

Bellevue. A factor analysis, using Thurstone’s com- 

plete centroid method rotated to simple structure, was 

performed. 


or 


RESULTS: The patient group showed a heavily satura- 
ted, generalized rigidity factor which was mainly as- 
sociated with low intelligence, and was loaded with 
all of the tests except cosatiation. The normals did 
not evidence a broad grouping of this type but showed 
factors similar to what Cattell has called disposition 
rigidity and “low energy.” The latter factor was 
shown to be a trend toward plodding, repetitious work 
associated with the constricting effect of anxiety. The 
normals also showed rigidity factors of low motor 
speed and high effort. 

CONCLUSION: The results show that rigidity in a 
psychiatric population is largely related to intelli- 
gence while rigidity in normals is associated with 
other more specific factors. This finding may be at- 
tributed to the fact that the psychiatric patient is able 
to overcome some of the rigidity which accompanies 
his illness by falling back upon the intellectual abilities 
still at his disposal. 


3:05 p.m. The disparity between phenomena re- 
portedly related to rigidity. Jack Travis Huser, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. (Spon- 
sor, Laurance F. Shaffer) 

Various psychological phenomena have been re- 
portedly related to “rigidity.” This research at- 
tempted to demonstrate that perseveration, concrete 
thinking (verbal and nonverbal), and attitude crystal- 
lization are not significantly related; thus, a general- 
ized factor “rigidity” including these phenomena can- 
not be postulated. Specific questions: (a) Which of 
these three aspects of personality are related signifi- 
cantly? (b) What accounts for the relationship? (c) 
What may be concluded about rigidity? (d) What 
may be concluded about perseveration, concrete think- 
ing, and attitude crystallization ? 

Subjects were 60 white male mental patients, age 
20 to 35 years, 87 to 131 full scale IQ’s, W-B Scales. 

Subjects tested individually in two sessions, two 
weeks apart. First session: specially designed vocabu- 
larly test for verbal concrete thinking ; Holsopple Test 
(Beier Revision) for nonverbal concrete thinking; 
four Cattell Perseveration Tests; two Thurstone At- 
titude Scales, Forms A. Second session: Holsopple 
Test repeated for reliability measure; Forms B of the 
Attitude Scales. Test reliability estimates were high. 
FINDINGS: (1) Significant correlations were found 
between perseveration and verbal concrete thinking 
and between measures of concrete thinking (verbal 
and nonverbal). (2) Correlations between IQ and 
(@) perseveration, (b) verbal concrete thinking, (c) 
nonverbal concrete thinking were appreciable. When 
IQ was partialled out from intercorrelations of all 
variables, no correlations were significantly different 
from zero. Thus, part of what is called “rigidity,” or 
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concrete thinking or perseveration, may relate to 
lower intellectual functioning. (3) A general concept 
of rigidity cannot be postulated from relationships 
found between measures of perseveration, concrete 
thinking, attitude crystallization. (4) Perseveration, 
concrete thinking, and attitude crystallization appear 
to be discrete concepts, not to be confused with rigid- 
ity. The concept of concrete thinking needs further 
clarification. Attitude crystallization requires further 
clarification if “rigidity” centers in the area of at- 
titudes, as suggested by this research. 


3:20 p.m. Changes in behavior variability with psy- 
chotherapy. Jean M. G. Roswat, Washington, 
D.C. 

PROBLEM: The basic premise is that behavior varia- 
bility is an aspect of, and a contribution to, adapta- 
bility. Deficiencies in adaptability should, then, be 
evidenced in behavior as restricted variability. Fur- 
ther, if there is a change from less adaptability (mal- 
adjustment) to greater adaptability (improved ad- 
justment) through psychotherapy, there should be 
an attendant increase in variability. 
suBJECTS: 42 students counseled by the nondirective 
method at the Psychological Clinic of The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 
PROCEDURE: Mean Type-Token Ratios (MTTR) were 
computed from each client’s statements in both the 
initial and final interviews of the treatment series. 
The MTTR was computed using both 100 word and 
200 word segments. Improvement in psychotherapy 
was estimated by a composite score, based on changes 
from negative to positive feelings and three rating 
scales completed at the end of therapy. Changes in 
MTTR for a “more successful” group were compared 
with the changes for a “less successful” group. 
RESULTS: The “more successful” group showed a 
higher mean gain in MTTR than the “less successful” 
group for both 100 and 200 word samples. The null 
hypothesis could be rejected at an acceptable level of 
confidence, however, only for the Ratio computed 
from 200 word segments. 

CONCLUSION: The study supports the hypothesis that 

variability is an aspect of adaptability through sup- 

porting the hypothesis that persons who profit from 
psychotherapy will increase in variability. (Slides) 


3:35 p.m. Perseveration in schizophrenics, organics, 
and lobotomized patients. Murray Krim, New 
York University. 

PROBLEM: Perseveration, described as characteristic 

of schizophrenics and organics, is investigated to de- 

termine whether schizophrenic perseveration differs 
from that of organic perseveration. 

suByEcts: 148 male Ss, divided into 32 severely im- 
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paired schizophrenics, 32 less severely impaired 
schizophrenics, 32 lobotomized schizophrenics, 32 
organics, 20 normals. The groups were equated on 
age and education. 

PROCEDURE: Test I consisted of 4 sets of pictures of 
common objects, 25 pictures to a set. Each set was 
tachistoscopically presented, each S being asked to 
name each picture. Four durations of exposure were 
used, rotated for each set. Test II consisted of 4 sets 
of ambiguous pictures of the Harrower-Rubin vase 
type. Following Werner, each perseveration on Ex- 
periment I was classified according to the following 
categories: simple, repetitive, and delayed persevera- 
tions. In addition, the following categories were added 
by the author: perseverations that were a close ap- 
proximation to the stimulus, and perseverations that 
were far from the objective character of the stimu- 
lus; perseverations that had previously been correct 
responses, and perseverations that had not previously 
been correct responses. In Experiment II, the analy- 
sis was in terms of perseverations, correct responses, 
“don’t know” responses, and “other” responses. 
FINDINGS: In general, the normals differed signifi- 
cantly from the combined pathological groups. The 
pathological groups did not differ significantly among 
themselves with respect to simple, delayed, and 
repetitive perseverations. Organics showed signifi- 
cantly more perseverations that had previously been 
correct responses. Schizophrenics (Experiment II) 
showed significantly more perseverations. Results 
discussed in terms of various theories of persevera- 
tion. 


MEETING OF INCOMING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


7:00 P.M., Wednesday, Jefferson Room, Mayflower 


THE BODY IMAGE 


8:40-9:40 A.M., Thursday, Federal Room, Statler 


IsABELLE V. Kenpic, Chairman 


8:40 a.m. Body image fantasies of patients with 
rheumatoid arthritis. Seymour Fisner and Siv- 
NEY E. Creverann, VA Hospital, Houston, 
Texas. 

PROBLEM: To determine whether there are any body 

image fantasies particularly characteristic of rheuma- 

toid arthritics. 

suByects: 20 male rheumatoid arthritics and a con- 

trol group of twenty males with low back pain. 

PROCEDURE : Each patient was given an inteasive depth 

interview and a battery of projective tests including 

the Rorschach, Draw-a-Person, and an especially 
modified TAT. 
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RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: For each case in both 
experimental and control groups two judges evaluated 
the combined interview and test material. An analysis 
was made of each patient’s conscious ideas about his 
body, his unconscious fantasies concerning the struc- 
ture (geography) of his body, and of his special body 
attitudes growing out of his physical symptoms. 

The following attitudes and fantasies were found 
characteristic of the arthritic group as contrasted to 
the subjects with low back pain. Arthritic patients un- 
consciously think of their own bodies literally as a 
hollow container filled with a soft substance and 
covered with a hard, impenetrable surface. This body 
scheme is related to internal “bad” and uncontrolled 
wishes which the patient feels he must conceal and 
control by a rigid exterior. A feeling of inconsistency, 
of two simultaneously opposing qualities, character- 
izes the arthritic’s body image. 

Unconsciously, the arthritic as opposed to low back 
pain patients, has an intense desire to display his 
body to people. Covertly, a large value is placed on 
the act of looking at the bodies of others and having 
one’s own body seen by others. This value is so im- 
portant because the arthritic’s defenses are directly 
or symbolically oriented about the body. Overtly, 
however, they deny these exhibitionistic impulses and 
can gain indirect gratification only through attention 
paid their arthritic symptoms. 


8:55 a.m. An investigation of some personality fac- 
tors in women with rheumatoid arthritis. HAROLD 
Kienr, U. S. Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, 
Illinois. 

PROBLEM: To investigate, by the use of psychological 
test techniques, the tenability of the hypotheses con- 
cerning the personality factors in females with rheu- 
matoid arthritis as proposed by A. Johnson, L. 
Shapiro, and F. Alexander. Utilizing psychoanalytic 
observations and detailed anamnesis, they reported: 
(a) that all female rheumatoid arthritics have chronic 
inhibited aggressive feelings (particularily of an oral 
nature) which are defended against by (b) a mas- 
culine protest reaction (rejection of feminine func- 
tions, desire to dominate, and bisexuality) and (c) the 
assumption of a masochistic role emphasizing service 
or duty to others. 
SUBJECTS: (a) 20 women, rheumatoid arthritics from 
an outpatient clinic. (b) 20 women from an out- 
patient clinic population having various illnesses but 
no muscle or bone involvement. (c) 20 women, “nor- 
mals” in apparent good health. The Ss were con- 
trolled for age, education, intelligence level, marital 
and maternal status. 

PROCEDURE: Responses from 15 TAT cards, the All- 

port-Vernon Study of Values and the Blacky Test 


were evaluated for the presence of the personality 
factors postulated. 

1. In the TAT, themes, intensity and direction of 
aggressivity, domination, and masochism were evalu- 
ated. 

2. Political and Social scores from the Allport- 
Vernon were utilized as relating to the defense of 
domination and masochism. 

3. Selected aspects (six sections) of the Blacky 
Test pertinent to the test of the hypotheses were 
evaluated. 

Analysis of variance and chi-square techniques 

were used. 
RESULTS: There were no statistically significant dif- 
ferences among the three groups on any of the meas- 
ures employed except for greater oral aggression for 
arthritics on one of the Blacky Test measures. The 
findings from the test data do not substantiate the 
observations presented by Johnson, Shapiro, and 
Alexander. The fact that all factors postulated by 
these investigators were present to some degree in 
all three groups indicates the need for more adequate 
controls in investigations of this nature. 


9:10 a.m. Style of sexual adjustment in disturbed 
women and its expression in figure drawing. 
Ruopa Lee and Srymour FIsHeEr, 
Baylor Medical College and Houston VA Hos- 
pital. 

PROBLEM: To determine the relationship of degree of 
femininity expressed by female psychiatric patients 
in figure drawings to the following: (a) Past overt 
conformance to the “feminine role”; (b) Past sub- 
jective enjoyment of sexual intercourse; (c) Range 
of past heterosexual experience; (d) Severity of past 
gynecological difficulties (e.g., menstrual); (¢) De- 
gree to which bizarre sexual behavior or preoccu- 
pation manifested with the onset of severe person- 
ality disorganization. 
suBJEecTS: 67 female psychiatric patients: 51 schizo- 
phrenics; 11 neurotics; 5 manic-depressives. Median 
age, 31 years. 
PROCEDURE: Ninety-two female patients each drew a 
figure of a woman. Two raters, individually and on a 
“blind” basis, rated the drawings on a four-point 
“degree of femininity” scale. The raters manifested 
sufficiently high reliability in their judgments. Each 
patient’s history was examined for facts regarding 
past sexual behavior, e.g., reactions to intercourse 
and early sexual experiences. Using these data two 
judges jointly rated each S’s sexual adjustment on 
seven different continua. Where the judges could not. 
reach easy rating agreement, the given case was 
dropped. Finally, the figure drawing and clinical data 
were related. 
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CONCLUsION: 1. The Ss drawing moderately feminine 
figures obtained more (statistically significant) sub- 
jective satisfaction from sexual intercourse than Ss 
drawing figures of low or extremely high femininity. 

2. The Ss drawing moderately or highly feminine 
figures have had a greater number (statistically sig- 
nificant) of gynecological difficulties than Ss draw- 
ing low femininity figures. 

3. Patients drawing moderately or highly feminine 
figures manifest less (statistically significant) bizarre 
sexual behavior or preoccupation in their symptom- 
atology than do Ss drawing low femininity figures. 

4. Degree of figure drawing femininity is not 
significantly related to past conformance to a “con- 
ventional” feminine role. 


9:25 a.m. An investigation of the effectiveness of 
human figure drawings as a clinical instrument 
for describing personality. LiLL1aAN JAGODA 
Fisner, New York University and Northside 
Center for Child Development, New York City. 

PROBLEM: To evaluate the efficacy of Human Figure 
Drawings as a clinical instrument for describing 
personality. 
suByects: 5 Negro children, ages 11 to 14, who had 
had 40 hours of psychiatric treatment prior to the 
time of the study. 
PROCEDURE: The research method used was an adap- 
tation of Stephenson’s Q-technique. A trait-universe 
of eighty personality variables was randomly selected 
from 400 such variables abstracted from texts con- 
cerned with the projective use of figure drawings. 
Three groups of independent judges, each group 
having four members and each group using a dif- 
ferent source of clinical data, were required to de- 
scribe the five Ss in terms of the trait-universe and in 
accordance with an imposed statistical distribution. 
In this way there were twelve personality descriptions 
obtained for each S: four descriptions based on Hu- 
man Figure Drawings only ; four descriptions based on 
a test battery consisting of the Stanford-Binet, Ror- 
schach, and Thematic Apperception Tests; and four 
descriptions made by a group of psychiatrists on the 
basis of actual behavioral data including case history 
and therapeutic interview material. These descrip- 
tions were subjected to correlational and trait analy- 
ses, with the psychiatric judgments used as a limiting 
criterion and the test battery judgments as a com- 
parative criterion. 

RESULTS: Correlational analysis revealed significant 

agreement at the 1% level of confidence between per- 

sonality descriptions inferred from the Human Figure 

Drawings alone and those inferred from other sources 

of clinical data. Further, it was found that personality 

descriptions inferred from the Human Figure Draw- 
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ings were significantly interrelated at the 1% level of 
confidence. However, whereas personality descriptions 
based on drawings were only “slightly” related to 
those based on actual behavioral data, test battery 
judgments were “markedly” related to those based on 
actual behavioral data. The trait analysis indicated 
that the largest number of personality variables for 
-which drawings provided descriptions consistent with 
those obtained from other sources of data are in the 
areas of: “self-concept”; “values” ; and “interpersonal 
relationships.” With respect to the psychiatric 
criterion, drawings were more “effective” than the 
test battery in the areas of: “sexual thought and 
behavior”; “interpersonal relationships”; and “frus- 
trations, conflicts, and fears.” Some of the implica- 
tions of those findings are discussed. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS IN PSYCHO- 
PATHOLOGY I 


9 :50-10:50 A.M., Thursday, Ballroom, Mayflower 


Heppa Borcar, Chairman 


9:50 a.m. Personality and paralysis. CHARLYNE T. 
STORMENT-SEYMOUR, Ernest Bors, F. Haroip 
Geipt, Hersert GOLDENBERG, and RICHARD 
Laux, VA Hospital, Long Beach, California. 

PROBLEM: Since World War II striking medical and 
surgical advances have been made in treating patients 
with paralysis due to spinal cord injuries. However, 
comparatively little is known about psychological fac- 
tors involved in such injuries. This is a pilot study of 
relationships between degree of physical incapacity 
and quality of personal and social adjustments of 
quadriplegic and paraplegic veterans. 

SUBJECTS: Two matched groups of male veterans, ten 

paraplegics, ten quadriplegics. 

PROCEDURE: Social and personal adjustment measures 

obtained from two rating scales designed for this 

study: 

1. Each patient independently rated by ward per- 
sonnel. Summed ratings provided “social adjustment” 
scores for each patient. 

2. Patients independently rated on “personal ad- 
justment” scale by staff psychologists. Judgments 
based on Rorschach test data. 

Group differences on both scale scores compared by 
technique. 

3. Personal and social adjustment ratings of all 
cases compared by rank-difference correlation method. 
RESULTS: 1. Group differences significant at .01 level 
found on social adjustment scale. Quadriplegics re- 
ceived consistently higher ratings. 

2. Personal adjustment scores showed no significant 
differences between groups. However, differences ob- 
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tained were in direction compatible with social ad- 
justment scores. Suggests larger N may yield sig- 
nificant differences in this area. : 

3. Personal and social adjustment ratings show a 
high correlation, reliable at better than the .01 level. 
CONCLUSIONS: 1. The greater the patients’ physical 
incapacity, the better their social adjustment appears 
to be. 

2. This suggests that paraplegics retain many 
drives, needs, and motivations which can only par- 
tially be fulfilled. Resultant frustrations lead to poor 
personal and social adjustment. 

3. Quadriplegics are no longer as concerned with 
aspirations and responsibilities of our competitive 
society, also fewer demands may be made on them 
because of their greater incapacity. They are, there- 
fore, less apt to be subjected to frustrating situations. 

4. Reaction of the completely incapacitated may be 
similar to the “catastrophic reaction” of the brain 
damaged individual as described by Kurt Goldstein. 


10:05 a.m. The attitudes of the mothers of male 
schizophrenics toward child behavior. JosEPpxH 
C. Marx, New York University, School of Edu- 
cation, and Bronx VA Hospital. 

The purpose of the investigation was to determine 
if the attitudes of the mothers of schizophrenics dif- 
fer from the attitudes of the mothers of nonschizo- 
phrenics. 

The results are based on an attitude survey per- 
taining to child rearing and child behavior. This 
attitude survey contains 139 items and is of a 
“disguised-structured” type. The items are worded in 
the form of stereotypes (“A child should be seen and 
not heard.”) The intent of the items is thus dis- 
guised, allowing for projection of opinion. The test 
is structured in that it provides an objective basis 
for scoring. Responses by Ss are recorded on a four- 
point scale: strongly agree, mildly agree, mildly dis- 
agree, strongly disagree. 

This attitude survey was administered to 100 
mothers of male schizophrenics and to 100 mothers of 
male nonschizophrenics. The two groups were equated 
with respect to age, religion, education, and socio- 
economic status. 

Chi-square tests were applied to contingency tables 
which related the response to each item with group 
membership. Sixty-seven of the 139 items led to 
significantly different response distributions at the 
.05 level or better. Thus, the mothers of male schizo- 
phrenics differed significantly in their attitudes toward 
child behavior from the attitudes of the mothers of 
male nonschizophrenics. 

Four judges then grouped the significant items into 
clusters suggested by the Fels study on parent-child 
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relations. The mothers of schizophrenics were found 
to be mainly restrictive in their attitudes regarding 
the control of the child. Both attitudes of excessive 
devotion, on the one hand, and of cool detachment, 
on the other, characterized the significant items with 
regard to the warmth of the relationship. 


10:20 a.m. The alarm reaction and the general 
homeostatic syndrome (the adaptation syndrome 
of Selye) in psychopathological and psychoso- 
matic relationships. G. K. Yacorzynsx1, North- 
western University Medical School. 

The alarm reaction and the general homeostatic 
syndrome (the adaptation syndrome of Selye) shows 
how organic pathology can be produced by stresses of 
any nature including symbolic threats to the organism. 
The pituitary-adrenal-cortical system is responsible 
for these changes. Psychopathological manifestations 
parallel very closely the organic pathology. This is 
shown to be true for the final appearance of neurosis 
and psychosis, for traumatic neurosis, for precipi- 
tating events in the neurosis and psychosis, and for 
experimental neurosis. The emotions of excitement 
and depression as well as the relationships between 
body types and organic pathology and psychopathol- 
ogy fit into the hypothesis which is advanced. Further- 
more, psychotherapy consists of alleviating anxiety 
and thus minimizing the biochemical and structural 
changes which can occur to stress. Shock therapies of 
various sorts, on the other hand, activate the pituitary- 
adrenal-cortical systems directly. 

Thus symbolic threats to the organism acting 
through the higher cortical centers, then through the 
hypothalamus, and finally activating the pituitary- 
adrenal-cortical systems would account not only for 
organic pathology but for psychopathological states. 
This conception implies that all behavioral manifesta- 
tions in the psychoses and neuroses have an under- 
lying biochemical and/or structural change. A further 
implication of the hypothesis is that mental break- 
downs do not primarily take place to environmental 
stresses, but to the biochemical and structural changes 
which occur within the body as a result of the stresses. 
Thus, psychopathology is not primarily due to unsatis- 
factory environmental conditions. It is primarily due 
to the internal changes which these unsatisfactory en- 
vironmental conditions have produced. The chain of 
events would consist of symbolic threats which pro- 
duce biochemical and structural changes. These in- 
ternal changes in turn are responsible for psycho- 
pathology. (Slides) 


10:35 a.m. Factors in preferences for Szondi test 
pictures. Victor A. Jackson, University of 
Chicago. 


PROBLEM: To investigate factors influencing choice 
reactions to the Szondi test pictures. 

suBJEcTs: 75 normal adults. 

PROCEDURE: Various attributes of the Szondi pictures 
were postulated as influencing choice-reactions to the 
pictures. Among these were age, esthetic qualities, 
socioeconomic status, intelligence, friendliness, hap- 
piness, masculinity, ascendance, reflectiveness, activity, 
and impulsiveness. These attributes were derived from 
the categorization of a large number of free-associa- 
tions to the best-liked and least-liked pictures obtained 
from patients in a mental hygiene clinic to whom the 
Szondi test had been administered as part of the diag- 
nostic testing procedure. A number of clinical psychol- 
ogists arrayed the 48 pictures in Q-sorts (Stephenson ) 
for each of the above categories, and composite Q-sorts 
were obtained for those attributes for which a study of 
intercorrelations of judges indicated a high degree of 
agreement. A composite Q-sort for “popularity” was 
obtained from the Q-sorts of 75 normal adults who 
arrayed the 48 pictures from least-liked to best-liked, 
and correlations were obtained between this Q-sort 
and the composite Q-sorts for the above-mentioned 
attributes. Finally, a matrix of intercorrelations of 
Q-sorts of the pictures from least-liked to best-liked 
by 20 randomly selected adults was factor analyzed. 
RESULTS: The attributes for which there was high 
agreement among judges, and their correlations with 
popularity, are as follows: esthetic qualities, .79; 
friendliness, .61; intelligence, .59; happiness, .50; 
socioeconomic status, .45; age, — .03; and masculinity, 
— .18. The factor analysis of the preference sorts 
yielded five factors, only three of which were clearly 
interpretable. These refer to esthetic qualities, friend- 
liness, and socioeconomic status. 


ROUND TABLE: REHABILITATION—ITS 
APPROACH AND SIGNIFICANCE TO 
PSYCHOLOGY 


9 :50-11:50 A.M., Thursday, East Room, Mayflower 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 13, 17, and the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. ) 


Puy.iis BarRTeLME, Chairman 


Participants: Donatp H. Dasetstern, Appison M. 
DuvaLt, Kenneth W. HAMILTON, CHARLES 
Donatp A Covatt, Morton A. SEIDEN- 
FELD. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS IN PSYCHO- 
PATHOLOGY II 


11 :00-12 :00 M., Thursday, Ballroom, Mayflcwer 


Joseru Zusin, Chairman 
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11:00 a.m. A method for the dynamic representation 
of personality data. Gzorce T. Lopce, VA Hos- 
pital, Lebanon, Pa. 

ASSUMPTIONS: (a) Control and Affect may be viewed 
as relatively independent intrapsychic power systems. 
(b) Personality properties are functions of the power 
ratio momentarily existing between control and affect 

‘components within individual personality structure. 
(c) Various psychometric procedures, e.g., the Ror- 
schach technique, afford meaningful indices of the 
relative strengths of control and affect components 
operative in a particular test response. Any given re- 
sponse, then, may be represented as a vector on a 
Cartesian coordinate frame whose # and y axes refer 
respectively to the relative strengths of the control 
and affect components. With the origin of the frame 
at a point of neutrality, weakness in either component 
is tepresented as negative and strength as positive. 
In the instance of a Rorschach response, form-level 
affords an index of the strength of control while the 
amount of expression of color, shading or movement 
provides a measure of affect. Thus any determinant 
score or combination may be plotted as a vector hav- 
ing a specific directional value within a 360° range. 
To simplify computations each scorable response is 
considered of unit vector length, although weighted 
intensity values may be assigned if preferred. By the 
law for the composition of forces, the determinant 
scores of an entire protocol may thus be represented 
as a single vector quantity to which all the responses 
in the record have proportionately contributed. Or, a 
series of separate vectors may be plotted end to end to 
chart geometrically the path traversed by a subject 
through the control-affect field as he responds to a 
succession of stimulus situations. Charts are presented 
for a variety of personality pictures illustrating char- 
acteristic patterns encountered in major psychiatric 
syndromes. Charles J. Steenbarger of Letterman 
Army Hospital, former co-worker of the writer, 
contributed materially to the formulation of above 
method. (Slides) 


11:15 a.m. A suggested hospitalization routine for 
the alcoholic patient. CHartes E. THompson and 
Payton Kois, VA Hospital, North Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

THEME: A therapeutic regime has been established in 

a Veterans Administration hospital which incorpo- 

rates a nationally recognized chapter of Alcoholics 

Anonymous. 

PROBLEM: As Alcoholics Anonymous is recognized as 

the best organization for continued supervision of the 

individual after leaving the hospital, it is primarily 
necessary to integrate him on the hospital level into 
such an organization. 
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SUBJECTS: In one year’s time approximately 217 pa- 
tients have voluntarily entered into this program with 
a rehospitalization of 20. 

PROCEDURE: The centrai core of this program is a 
patient-run Alcoholics Anonymous chapter. The ses- 
sions are held daily and follow the routine of all other 
Alcoholics Anonymous chapters except for the actual 
therapy involved. The current members are held re- 
sponsible for the recruiting of new members as the 
program is entirely voluntary. Contact is made be- 
tween the patient and local Alcoholics Anonymous 
chapters while he is hospitalized. A continuous effort 
is made to get the patient to accept responsibility for 
his past and present behavior. 

CONCLUSIONS: This procedure is not offered as a 
“cure” but rather as one hospital’s approach to the 
perplexing as well as persistent alcoholic dilemma. 


11:30 a.m. Social structure and psychiatric disorder. 
H. A. Rosrnson, F. C. Repiicu, and A. B. 
Yale University. 

This is a report on the first phase of a research 
project, sponsored by the United States Public Health 
Service, which deals with the relationship of psychi- 
atric disorder to social structure. Participating in- 
vestigators include psychiatrists, sociologists, and 
psychologists. 

Two primary hypotheses are being tested: (a) that 
the incidence of psychiatric disorder is related to the 
social level of patients, and (b) that type of disorder 
(diagnosis) is related to class position. Subsidiary 
hypotheses posit relationships between the social level 
of patients and: (a) therapeutic outcome, (b) social 
mobility as dynamically related to disorder, and (c) 
types of psychiatric treatment employed. 

The study took place in the metropolitan area of 
New Haven, Connecticut. As a comparison group, a 
5 per cent random sample of adults (3,400 cases) was 
obtained and basic information collected in order re- 
liably to complete a social stratification. The patient 
group comprised approximately a 100 per cent sample 
(2,000 cases) of psychiatric patients legally resident 
in the area who were in treatment as of a given date. 
By interviewing therapists and scrutinizing hospital 
and clinical records, stratification data were collected 
for this group, together with information on fifty 
standardized items of a cultural and psychiatric na- 
ture. These data were tested for reliability and 
analyzed. 

Results strongly support both main hypotheses. A 
significant inverse relationship (/ < .001) was found 
between social level and incidence of psychiatric pa- 
tients. Similarly marked relationships were found be- 
tween social position and diagnosis. Examples: 
schizophrenics occur far above expectancy in the 


lower social levels; psychoneurotics are found above 
expectancy in the upper levels. 

It is suggested that these findings may illuminate 
the importance of social class for the etiology and 
phenomenology of mental disorder, and may have im- 
portant implications for diagnosis and treatment. 
(Slides ) 


11:45 a.m. The mental patient looks at Snake Pit. 
Cuester C. Bennett and Jonn ArSENIAN, Bos- 
ton University and Boston State Hospital. 

The motion picture Snake Pit was recently shown 
to mental patients at a large State Hospital. It was 
introduced without special announcement or fanfare 
as “movie of the week” in the regular program of 
entertainment for patients. It was shown several times 
throughout the hospital and the able-bodied patients, 
without selection, were permitted, but not urged, to 
attend. About 25% of the patient population saw the 
picture. 

The occasion prompted a survey of patient reac- 
tions to this experience. Through the medium of a 
structured interview, about 150 patients (a 20% sam- 
ple of the total audience) were asked what the picture 
was about, what was its “lesson,” did it leave them 
feeling encouraged or discouraged, did they think it 
should be shown to patients, and other relevant ques- 
tions. Responses are coded and analyzed in relation 
to age, sex, diagnostic and prognostic stratifications 
of the group. 

The responses of 25 student nurses who answered 
the same questions provide a comparative basis for in- 
terpreting certain trends of opinion in the two groups. 

The survey disclosed a surprisingly articulate and 
discriminating appreciation of the meaning and value 
of the picture among the patients interviewed, and 
supports the inference that its effect was, in the main, 
therapeutic. As a by-product, the survey demonstrates 
certain problems as well as possibilities in polling the 
opinions of mental patients. 


ORGANICITY—ITS SIGNS AND 
SIGNIFICANCES 


1:40-2:40 P.M., Thursday, Ballroom, Mayflower 
Kurt Gotpste1n, Chairman 


1:40 p.m. The Diagnostic Memory Scale: I. Com- 
parison of brain-damaged patients and normal 
controls. Rosert S. Morrow and Jacos CoHen, 
VA Hospital, Bronx, N.Y. 

PROBLEM : To develop a scale testing memory function- 

ing which has demonstrable validity in the differential 

diagnosis of brain-damaged patients. 

suByects: All were male veterans between the ages of 
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20 and 44. The brain-damaged group consisted of 44 
neurologically diagnosed hospital patients; the nor- 
mal controls, numbering 46, were a mixed group of 
hospital attendants, clerical personnel, and minor sur- 
gical patients. The two groups were found to be 
equated for mean age, years of education, and com- 
bined Wechsler-Bellevue Forms I and II Information 
subtest weighted scores. 

PROCEDURE: The scale was individually administered 
to the 90 subjects. It consists of a standardized in- 
terview followed by four tests each of which yields 
one or more quantitative variables. A brief descrip- 
tion of the scale follows: 

A. Personal Information: A standardized interview 
centering upon memory for personal information. 

I. Recall (Old Learning)-Facts: Items of general 
information to which all subjects had been presumably 
exposed. 

II. Recall (New Learning): Recall of incidentally 
memorized objects presented pictorially. Three vari- 
abies were scored: (a) immediate recall, (b) a sec- 
ond recall following interpolated material, and (c) 
per cent of (a) recalled in (b). 

III. Recognition (Old Learning) : Identification of 
photographs of famous people. 

IV. Combined Recognition and Recall (New Learn- 
ing) : The subject is required to select five previously 
presented photographs of men from among a group of 
twenty and recall previously given identifying infor- 
mation about each. 

RESULTS: Using ¢ and chi-square tests, the brain- 
damaged group was found to perform at significantly 
lower levels (p less than .05) than the normal con- 
trols on all variables except number correct on 
Test LIL 

CONCLUSION : The scale offers a promising lead in dif- 
ferential diagnosis of brain-damaged patients. (Slides) 


1:55 p.m. An evaluation of the Rorschach method 
for the study of brain injury. Marcuerite R. 
Hertz and Lean M. Loenrke, Western Reserve 
University and Crile VA Hospital, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Of late, much reliance has been placed on the 
Rorschach method for diagnosing brain injury. Cur- 
rent research with “sign batteries” indicates, however, 
that “signs” cannot be relied upon exclusively for the 
evaluation of the personality or for diagnosis of or- 
ganic defect. 

The hypothesis is offered that a configurational ap- 
proach emphasizing qualitative as well as the quan- 
titative features of the Rorschach record is more ef- 
fective for personality evaluation and for diagnosis of 
organic defect. A further hypothesis is tested, that the 
experienced Rorschach clinician can identify such con- 
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figurations with a high degree of reliability despite 
their subjective nature. 

Rorschach records of 50 posttraumatic patients, 
ages twenty to fifty, were compared with those of 50 
nonorganic psychotic and 50 nonorganic neurotic pa- 
tients of comparable age, educational, and occupa- 
tional levels, in terms of thirty-four general configura- 
tions consisting of traits especially characteristic of 
personality alteration accompanying organicity. These 
configurations were described in detail in terms of 
qualitative and quantitative aspects of the Rorschach 
record. The groups were studied for the average num- 
ber of configurations, the proportions of each group 
giving specific configurations, differences between 
them, and the number of configurations necessary to 
differentiate the groups reliably. 

In addition, twenty-four records were selected at 
random and a second experienced Rorschach examiner 
identified the configurations independently. 

Results indicate that (@) more organic than non- 
organic patients exhibit twenty-two of the thirty- 
four configurations; (b) five or more of the reliable 
configurations are significant in differentiating organ- 
icity ; nine or more are especially indicative of organ- 
icity; (c) significant agreement is demonstrated be- 
tween the two examiners on thirty-two of the thirty- 
four configurations at the 5 per cent level or better. 

It is concluded that the configurational approach 
is reliable and effective in evaluating posttraumatic 
personality changes. Further, experienced clinicians 
are able to identify configurations with a high degree 
of accuracy. (Slides) 


2:10 p.m. Use of the Hooper Visual Organization 
Test in the differentiation of organic brain pathol- 
ogy from normal, psychoneurotic, and schizo- 
phrenic reactions. H. Etston Hooper, VA Hos- 
pital, Long Beach, California. 

The Visual Organization Test (VOT) was de- 
signed as a perceptual task that would reflect organic 
brain pathology and allow for quantitative evaluation 
of the deficit manifested. The VOT requires that S 
identify a simple, familiar object that is cut into sev- 
eral parts and rearranged on the paper. Thirty such 
items, varying in difficulty, are presented. 

For the present study of the validity of the test 200 
Ss in Veterans Administration hospitals were classi- 
fied in diagnostic groups according to neuropsychiatric 
diagnosis. The organic brain pathology group included 
patients with inflammatory, degenerative, toxic, tu- 
morous, or traumatic brain disorder. The schizo- 
phrenic group consisted primarily of paranoid type 
in the early stages of the psychosis. Psychoneurotic 
patients included some psychosomatic reactions. A 
control group of “normal” adults was selected from 
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patients without history of head injury or of psychi- 
atric treatment. 

Results from the administration of the VOT were 
treated statistically by analysis of variance and t-ratio 
tests. The F value indicated significant differences in 
the subgroup populations. Tests of the differences 
in mean values for the normal, schizophrenic, and 
psychoneurotic groups revealed no significant differ- 
ences. The organic brain pathology group, however, 
was found to be different from each of the other three 
groups at well beyond the 1 per cent level of con- 
fidence. Distributions for each group were analyzed 
and the effectiveness of various cut-off points are 
presented. 

The results indicate that the VOT is a valid in- 
strument for use in the diagnosis of organic brain 
pathology and in the exclusion of functional dis- 
orders of schizophrenia and psychoneurosis as repre- 
sented in the groups studied. In clinical use the com- 
bination of the quantitative analysis with a qualitative 
appraisal of the incorrect responses for evidences of 
concreteness, perseveration, bizarreness, etc., should 
make the test a valuable addition to individual or 
group testing batteries. (Slides) 


2:25 p.m. A comparative study of psychological 
changes associated with lesions in various areas 
of the cortex. Paut D. Greenserc, Fort Custer 
VA Hospitai. 

PROBLEM: In order to determine whether the nature 
of the psychological changes in patients with brain 
lesions is related to the specific cortical area affected, 
neurosurgical patients with lesions in different lobes 
of the brain were studied, using a battery of psycho- 
logical test techniques. 

suBJeEcts: Statistical analysis of the data was limited 

to those cases with surgically verified focal cortical 

lesions. This included 8 patients with frontal lobe 
lesions, 6 parietals and 6 temporals; 11 normal con- 
trols were used. 

PROCEDURE: Each S was administered a battery of 13 

psychological test methods, and the data were treated 

by various statistical techniques. 

RESULTS: The tests which, statistically, proved to be 

of most value for differential diagnosis were the 

Wechsler-Bellevue Digit-Symbol subtest and several 

indices derived from an experimental battery. The re- 

spect in which these tests were principally effective 
was to distinguish all of th patient groups from the 
normal controls. The differences among the three 
patient groups, on the other hand, were consistently 
small. A performance pattern which most definitively 
characterized the patients in contrast to the normal 
controls was noted, and certain elements common to 
the impaired performance of the patients were sug- 
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gested. With a view toward enhancing the effective- 
ness of the single test indices, an impairment index 
was developed from a composite of the more sensitive 
single measures. 

CONCLUSIONS: The evidence is interpreted as indicat- 
ing that the cortical location of the lesion is not an 
important factor in determining the psychological 
changes associated with brain pathology, at least as 
far as the present test battery is concerned. The re- 
sults do, however, support the contention that psycho- 
logical deficits consistently accompany organic brain 
lesions and removal of brain tissue, and these deficits 
are detectable through the use of specialized psycho- 
logical tests. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
2:50-3:50 P.M., Thursday, Ballroom, Mayflower 
Neat E. Chairman 


2:50 p.m. Relationship as a reinforcing factor in 
superego functions. Lewis Bernstetn, VA Hos- 
pital, Denver. 

PROBLEM: Mowrer has criticized Freud’s concept of 

the part played by the superego in neurotic conflicts 

on the ground that it contradicts the principle that 
learning which is not periodically reinforced will 
tend to be extinguished. Benjamin, however, has hy- 
pothesized that reinforcement occurs whenever object 
relationships are maintained. As a test of Benjamin’s 
relationship-reinforcement hypothesis, it was pre- 

dicted by him that experimental animals with whom a 

relationship was established by the experimenter would 

be more resistant to extinction of a learned habit than 
animals with whom a minimal relationship existed. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: 50 albino rats were used. 

Each litter was split into three groups at weaning: 

Group EH (extra-handling), Group IH (interme- 

diate-handling ), and NH (no-handling). 

RESULTS: For original learning, Group EH required 

fewer number of trials to master the habit (p = .001), 

and made fewer errors (p= .001) than either of the 

other groups. 

Results for extinction trials indicate that animals 
who were handled throughout both parts of the ex- 
periment made fewer errors than animals who were 
unhandled throughout the experiment (p= .01), or 
who received intermediate handling throughout the 
experiment (p= .1). 

Unhandled animals who were handled for the first 
time during extinction trials made fewer errors than 
animals who continued to be unhandled (p = .3). 

Animals who were handled throughout both parts 
of the experiment made fewer errors than animals who 
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were handled for the first time during extinction 
trials (p= .1). 

Handled animals with whom the relationship was 
interrupted made more errors than animals with whom 
the relationship was continued during extinction trials 
(p = .001). In fact, the animals with whom the rela- 
tionship was interrupted made more errors than the 
unhandled animals (p= .1). 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. A relationship between experimental 
animal and experimenter affects the course of original 
learning. 

2. Evidence is offered to support his hypothesis that 
a telationship acts as a reinforcing factor during re- 
tention, although such retained behavior no longer 
serves a useful purpose. 


3:05 p.m. The production of scattered speech via 
personalized distraction: An investigation of con- 
tinuity in normal and schizophrenic language. 
Leonarp NorMAN CAMERON, and ANN 
Macaret, Berkshire Industrial Farm and Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The continuity principle of modern behavior pathol- 
ogy holds that disorganization of language in the 
schizophrenic derives from the confusion which any 
normal person may exhibit under strong, persistent 
personal stress. If this principle is valid, we should 
expect personally significant material, elicited from 
normal Ss, when used as a distracting agent, to pro- 
duce significantly increased language disorganization, 
or scattered speech, comparable to that of the schizo- 
phrenic. 

Our Ss were 16 male and 16 female college stu- 
dents. Half the Ss composed a TAT story which was 
wire-recorded and then played back through ear- 
phones while they attempted to compose a second 
story about the same stimulus card. The controls 
merely composed two stories successively to the same 
card. Protocols thus secured were rated for scatter, 
using criteria derived from Cameron’s analysis of 
schizophrenic responses, and for level of projection, 
using a rating scale developed by Terry. 

The ¢ tests for significance of difference between 
correlated means, applied to scatter scores and level 
of projection scores, obtained via rating procedures, 
yielded these results : 

1. Significantly more scattered speech under per- 
sonalized distraction. 

2. Significantly more meaningful stories, from a 
personality dynamics standpoint, under personalized 
distraction. 

3. No significant trend for scatter to increase as a 
function of distraction fatigue. 

Analysis of variance applied to scatter scores 
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yielded these results: 1. No differential susceptibility 
to scatter appeared between the sexes. 

2. Experimental conditions were the prepotent fac- 
tor in the elicitation of scatter. 

CONCLUSIONS: (a) Disorganized, nonsequential speech 
is part of the behavioral repertoire of all human 
- beings, requiring, in part, the intrusion of private 
fantasy material into attempts at communication to re- 
lease it. 

(+) Personally meaningful distraction is a power- 
ful disruptor of repressive and defense mechanisms 
and therefore materially increases the clinical signifi- 
cance of TAT stories secured under its influence. 


3:20 a.m. Effects of anxiety and morphine on the 
anticipation and discrimination of painful radiant 
thermal stimuli. Conan Kornetsxy, Nationel 
Institute of Mental Health, Addiction Research 
Center, USPHS Hospital and the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

The effects of subcutaneous injections of 15 mg. 
of morphine on anticipation, and estimation of in- 
tensities of radiant thermal pain stimuli were studied 
under two conditions: (a@) under formal conditions 
the experimenter treated the subject in a formal, 
impersonal manner, giving neither reassurance nor 
explanation; (b) under informal conditions the ex- 
perimenter treated the Ss in an informal friendly man- 
ner, giving reassurance and explanation designed to 
mitigate apprehension in the experimental situation. 
It was assumed that under formal conditions there 
would be much more anxiety than under informal 
conditions. 

The Ss used were 32 postaddicts (individuals with 
previous histories of opiate addiction who had not re- 
ceived such drugs for a period of several months prior 
to the experiment). Sixteen of the Ss were used un- 
der formal conditions and sixteen under informal con- 
ditions. The Ss were used on two separate days, half 
in each group receiving morphine on the first day 
and half on the second. The Ss were required to judge 
each radiant heat stimulus as being either “stronger” 
or “weaker” than a previously delivered standard. 
They were instructed to release a key as quickly as 
possible as soon as they thought they felt pain. This 
was interpreted as a specific measure of “anticipation.” 

Under formal conditions the administration of mor- 
phine raised significantly the differential threshold 
and lessened the amount of anticipation of painful 
stimuli. Under informal conditions, where anxiety was 
minimized, morphine administration did not signifi- 
cantly affect either the differential threshold or the 
anticipation of painful stimuli. 

The following conclusions were drawn from the 
results: (a) the efficacy of morphine is related to 
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anticipatory anxiety; when anxiety is not present 
morphine has little effect upon the sensitivity of the 
organism to pain, and (b) anticipatory anxiety is an 
important variable that must be considered when 
studying pain. (Slides) 


3:35 p.m. The learning of “color shock.” Harry 
Benver, Yale University. (Sponsor, Seymour B. 
Sarason) 

PROBLEM: The hypothesis studied was that “color 
shock,” defined as increased latency of response to 
chromatic ink blots, may result from previous asso- 
ciation of colors with unpleasant experiences. 
SUBJECTS: 24 female college juniors. 
PROCEDURE: A test similar to the Knox cubes was in- 
dividually administered to experimental and control 
Ss. Prior to administration, the 12 experimental Ss 
were informed that the test measured intelligence and 
scholastic aptitude. Failure on 17 out of 20 items was 
produced with experimental Ss, their failure being 
apparent to them throughout the test. The test was 
neutrally structured for control Ss, and the items ad- 
ministered were simple enough so that each S suc- 
ceeded on almost all items. 

Test materials were painted blue for half the Ss in 
each group, and brown for the other half. 

All Ss were then given an ink-blot interpretation 
test with monochromatic cards, half of which were 
blue, half brown. 

Position and adaptation effects were controlled. 
RESULTS: 1. A test-anxiety questionnaire, administered 
immediately following the experiment, provided evi- 
dence that negative affect was greater in the experi- 
mental group (p= .054). 

2. Latencies of experimental Ss on ink blots of the 
same color as was part of the “traumatic” stimulus 
Situation were longer than latencies on differently 
colored cards (p = .036). 

3. The difference between latencies on “traumatic” 
and differently colored cards was greater for the ex- 
perimental than for the control group (p = .09). 
concLusions: The theoretical basis for this study was 
that colors associated with unpleasant situations would 
be expected to serve as cues for responses partially 
incompatible with the requirements of the ink-blot 
test. These task-irrelevant responses (e.g., ego-defen- 
sive self-verbalizations) would inhibit and delay test- 
relevant responses. The results offer support for this 
hypothesis. (Slides) 


THE SCHIZOPHRENIC PERSONALITY 
AND PROCESS 


4:00-5:00 P.M., Thursday, Ballroom, Mayflower 


Davip SHaxkow, Chairman 


ver 


4:00 p.m. The performance of schizophrenic and 
normal individuals following frustration. HaARoLp 
Wiuensky, Franklin D. Roosevelt VA Hospital 
and New York University. 

PROBLEM: Theories relating frustration and schizo- 
phrenia are based mainly upon clinical impressions. 
This study was initiated to provide experimental evi- 
dence regarding differences in frustration tolerance 
between schizophrenics and normals. 
suBjects: Two male veteran groups, 48 schizo- 
phrenic patients and 48 normals, equated for age, edu- 
cation, and intelligence. 
PROCEDURE: Individuals in both groups were sub- 
jected to frustration in four tasks (auditory memory, 
visual memory, auditory perception, visual percep- 
tion). Each task consisted of two equivalent forms 
with items graded in difficulty. One form (pre- 
frustration) was administered with items in ascending 
order of difficulty until a prescribed number of fail- 
ures occurred. The alternate form (postfrustration) 
was administered with items in descending order of 
difficulty. Failures were indicated without critical 
comment. The change in score on the equivalent post- 
frustration form was the measure of adequacy of re- 
action to frustration. The ¢ test, analysis of variance, 
and chi-square techniques were employed to evaluate 
group differences in frustration tolerance, cumulative 
effects, and qualitative reactions to frustration. 

RESULTS: Schizophrenics performed significantly more 

poorly than normals following frustration in all tasks, 

supporting the hypothesis of lowered frustration tol- 
erance in schizophrenics. 

During failure, when cues for identifying percep- 
tual stimuli were unavailable, schizophrenics made 
significantly more guesses than normals. Such guesses 
were largely perseverative rather than genuinely fresh 
attempts at solution. 

By contrast, when the task was again solvable, 
schizophrenics tended to abandon the task more read- 
ily than normals. 

Normals more readily admitted poor performance 
and also unpleasant feelings (shame or depression) 
accompanying failure than did schizophrenics. A 
trend suggesting a cumulative effect of frustration 
from task to task emerged in the normals but not in 
the schizophrenics, suggesting that the grossly inade- 
quate reactions of schizophrenics may serve as ten- 
sion reducing mechanisms so that continuing effects 
were not evident. 


4:15 p.m. The attainment of social concepts in schizo- 
phrenia. Morpecat WuH1TeMAN, New York Uni- 
versity Graduate School. 

PROBLEM: A hypothesis was derived from Cameron’s 

view of schizophrenic thinking as a product of the so- 
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cial disarticulation of this diagnostic group, as con- 
trasted with Goldstein’s interpretation of the defect 
in schizophrenic thought as the result of an impair- 
ment of the abstract attitude. The hypothesis was that 
on a test of social concepts (e.g., help, reassurance), 
schizophrenics would exhibit a greater decrement 
relative to normals than on tests of formal concepts 
(e.g., volume, time). 

suBjects: 31 schizophrenics were matched with an 
equal number of normal controls with respect to age, 
education, sex, and vocabulary score. The groups as 
a whole were also comparable in occupational status, 
nativity, and urban residence. 

PROCEDURE: Two formal concept tests (one verbal and 
one performance) and a pictorial social concept test, 
devised for the purpose of this experiment, were ad- 
ministered to the two groups. The populations were 
then equated statistically on the formal concept scores. 
Direct matchings, utilizing small samples, supple- 
mented the equating procedure. 

RESULTS: Significant differences in favor of the con- 
trols were obtained between the two groups on both 
types of test. However, schizophrenic decrement on 
the social concept test proved significantly greater 
than decrement on the formal concept tests. This 
differential decrement obtained whether timed or un- 
timed scores of the social concept test were used as 
dependent variables. The social concept test also dif- 
ferentiated the two groups with respect to relative in- 
cidence of individualistic responses, rejections, ex- 
plicity formulated concepts, physicalistic responses, 
and inappropriate responses. 

CONCLUSIONS: It is believed that the concept of im- 
pairment of abstract attitude is insufficient to ac- 
count for the selective schizophrenic impairment on 
the social concept test. The predicted decrement has 
been interpreted as lending presumptive support to a 
theoretical position which also stresses the importance 
of social withdrawal as a determinant of schizophrenic 
cognitive functioning. 


4:30 p.m. Some quantitative relations between pro- 
jective test productions and social behavior as a 
function of degree of illness in paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. Vircin1ta M. Brown and Donatp D. 
Gap, Human Resources Research Center, Lowry 
Field, Denver, Colorado and University of 
Colorado. 

PROBLEM ; To describe changing relationships between 

social and projective test behaviors. 

suBJECcT: 6 clinically diagnosed paranoid schizo- 

phrenics. 

PROCEDURES: The patients, exclusively on group ther- 

apy treatment, were tested before and after a series of 

fifteen group meetings. All therapy behavior was 
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coded by two observers trained to an inter-observer 
reliability of .80 to .90 in a social-interactional cod- 
ing system. Projective tests included the D-V Emo- 
tional Projection Test, the TAT, and a social-relations 
TAT-like test. Projective tests were coded in the 
same dimensions as the group therapy behavior. 
These dimensions included: feelings, social-behaviors, 
perceptions of the self, perceptions of others, desires 
about the self, and desires about others. The first four 
and the last four group sessions were compared with 
the projective test responses. 
RESULTS: The following 
changes were observed: 

1. A greater difference in projective test “feelings” 
and socially observed “feelings” occurred in the early 
than the late stage of therapy. 

2. Behaviors categorized as socially useful were 
most likely to occur in projective tests at the early 
stage and in social behaviors at the late stage. Be- 
haviors categorized as socially inadequate were most 
likely to occur in behavior at the early and in pro- 
jective tests at the late stage of therapy. 

3. Relations between socially observed feelings and 
feelings coded in the D-V Emotional Projection Test 
were as follows: 

Anxiety decreased behaviorally and increased pro- 
jectively from early to late therapy. 

In the D-V E.P.T., the increase in anxiety was ac- 
companied by a decrease of “activity” responses in- 
volving a minimum of feeling. Previous studies have 
shown that “activity” responses such as “wondering,” 
“thinking,” “talking,” etc., are typical of the paranoid 
schizophrenic when he is asked to describe “feelings 
or emotions.” The present study indicates that these 
“activity” responses disappear with therapeutic prog- 
ress and are supplanted by the more usual feeling 
terms—particularly anxiety. (Slides) 


statistically significant 


4:45 p.m. An experimental evaluation of learning as 
therapy in schizophrenia. Henry N. Peters, VA 
Hospital, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 

PROBLEM : It is hypothesized (a) that a part of schizo- 

phrenia is a fixed reaction to frustration, and (5) 

that a prolonged period of successful learning will 

diminish this reaction. 

SUBJECTS: 36 extremely withdrawn schizophrenics of 

poor prognosis. 

PROCEDURE: The experimenta! group spent two hours 

every morning for three months in an intensive O.T. 

program. Every morning each patient went individ- 

ually to a separate room where he did problem solving 
for fudge. During the first half of the three-month 
period were on subshock insulin; during the whole of 
the period they had breakfast only after completion 
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of learning. The learning variable was omitted with 
patients in the partial control group. Otherwise they 
were treated the same as the experimental. The third 
group was not distinguished in any way from others 
on the ward from which all patients were chosen. 
Special problems and pieces of apparatus were de- 
veloped for these patients and for the use of fudge as 
a direct incentive. The problems were presented in 
order of increasing difficulty; success always fol- 
lowed a series of overt responses. Guidance, manual 
and verbal, was used when necessary. A daily assign- 
ment was made for each patient which was commen- 
surate with his progress. The sequence of problems 
created conflict of reaction patterns. Problem ma- 
terials included simple obstruction, mazes, multiple- 
choice, concept formation, and social relation. 
Conventional learning records were taken for the 
experimental group. Objective performance records 
were kept for all patients during and six months after 
the experimental period. 
RESULTS: (a) Only one patient failed to cooperate in 
problem solving. (b) Features of the learning reac- 
tions of schizophrenics block their successful problem 
solving. (c) Objective criteria of improvement show 
the experimental conditions to be more effective than 
either of the other two groups. 
CONCLUSION: Controlled problem solving is a bene- 
ficial form of treatment in some extremely withdrawn 
schizophrenics. (Slides) 


SYMPOSIUM: PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 
IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


9 :50-11:50 A.M., Friday, Presidential Room, Statler 
F. Hetser, Chairman 


Participants: Grorce E. GARDNER, ANN MAGaRET, 
Davin SHAKow, Rosert I. Watson, and G. R. 
WENDT. 


GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 
1:40-2:40 P.M., Friday, Presidential Room, Statler 
Haron B. Perrnsxy, Chairman 


1:40 p.m. A program for training of group psycho- 
therapists. HerseRT WEINSTEIN, S—EYMouR ScH- 
POONT, Epwarp Epstetn, and MELVIN FRANK, 
Chicago State Hospital. (Sponsor, William H. 
Lundin) 

The purpose of this paper is to present a method for 
the training of group psychotherapists. The material 
stems from the training procedures used and de- 
veloped by the Psychology Department of Chicago 


State Hospital. Here we use a co-therapist system in 
which two therapists of about equal background work 
together or, in the case of training, an experienced 
therapist (training therapist) is teamed with the 
beginner. 

The training scheme is broken down into three 
phases: pretherapy, therapy activity, and posttherapy. 
A discussion of the various techniques and problems 
related to the above is included. 

The co-therapy system, with its emphasis on in- 
therapy training, has been described. The advantages 
of this training program are presented, with the major 
advantage being the fostering of a healthy working 
relationship between neophyte and training therapist, 
leading to growth, as experience is gained in working 
together. With accepted limitations its use in a state 
hospital setting has been fruitful in terms of meeting 
increased psychotherapeutic needs and in providing 
students with a well-supervised group psychothera- 
peutic training program. 


1:55 p.m. Countertransference in group psychother- 
apy and its controls by the use of co-therapists. 
Frank J. Loerrier, ApriAN SoLomon, and 
Grorce M. Frank, Chicago State Hospital. 
(Sponsor, William H. Lundin) 

Although countertransference has been given some 
consideration in individual psychotherapy, investiga- 
tions of this phenomenon have been almost completely 
neglected in group psychotherapy. Countertransfer- 
ence manifests itself differently in group than in 
individual psychotherapy, but the limitations arising 
from this phenomenon in the group can be substanti- 
ally controlled by the use of two therapists. 

Countertransferences arising in group psychother- 
apy are not merely the summation of individual 
countertransferences but may also be attributed to the 
relationship of members of the group to each other 
as well as to the perception of the group as a unit. 
Four kinds of countertransference are analyzed: (a) 
positive; (b) negative; (c) aim-attachment; and (d) 
inconsistent. Both their intra- and extragroup mani- 
festations are discussed as they often present ob- 
stacles in the path of therapeutic progress and must 
be recognized in order to be handled. The co-therapist 
technique provides effective controls whereby counter- 
transferences may be identified, dealt with appropri- 
ately and consequently minimized. These controls can 
be seen to operate in the following ways: (a) Unlike 
the “single therapist with observer” method, one 
therapist can not only recognize his partner’s counter- 
transference within the group, but can immediately 
alleviate its effects; (b) Shared responsibility for 
therapeutic progress reduces “excessive” individual 
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ego-involvement; (c) By providing a source of sup- 
port, the therapy partner may make less likely the 
possibility that his colleague will develop a cefensive 
or negative countertransference towards a threatening 
member of the group; (d) The realization that one is 
not the sole.therapist and therefore is subject to the 
professional scrutiny of a partner encourages a criti- 
cal self-evaluation of behavior in the group setting 
and leads to awareness of the reasons for one’s actions. 


2:10 p.m. Group psychotherapy with acutely dis- 
turbed schizophrenic patients. HERMAN FEIFEL 
and Arnotp D. Scuwartz, Winter VA Hospital, 
Topeka, Kansas. (Sponsor, Herman Feifel) 

PROBLEM: To explore the effects of an open-end type 
of group psychotherapy with severely disturbed 
schizophrenics in an NP hospital setting. 
SUBJECTS: 36 male veteran patients, mostly schizo- 
phrenic reaction, paranoid type, on a closed ward; 
average intelligence; age range 21 to 61 with mean 
of 36 years; mean educational level of 10 years. 
PROCEDURE: Meetings of one hour were held twice 
weekly for 20 sessions. Two therapists, one of whom 
was the ward doctor, alternated in roles of group 
leader and recorder. Patients introduced all material 
and could talk about anything they wished. Pathologi- 
cal activity, i.e., physical assaultiveness or self-destruc- 
tive behavior, was not permitted. New patients were 
admitted as older members left. 

RESULTS: 1. Despite continued entrance of new mem- 

bers, groups as a whole moved from autistic thinking 

and individual preoccupation to concern with common 
problems and realistic social relationships. 

2. In group interaction, age factor per se, was less 
important than similarity of problems. 

3. Main themes dominating discussions were: (a) 
Guilt feelings, (b) Sex matters, (c) Stigmata of 
mental illness, (d) Adjustment outside hospital. 

4. Individual therapy was facilitated. 

5. Broad statistical comparison with a similar 

group of patients, previously on same ward with same 
doctor and an identical treatment program except for 
group psychotherapy, indicated that group psycho- 
therapy patients tended to be discharged somewhat 
faster and were able to make better use of trial visits. 
However, the most impressive finding was the quality 
of the improvement. 
CONCLUSION: The method is adaptable to treating 
acutely disturbed schizophrenics and helpful in ac- 
celerating treatment. It also provides understanding 
of phases of the schizophrenic process. There is need 
for further study of the open-end versus closed group, 
use of multi-therapists, “attention” aspect of group 
psychotherapy, etc. 
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2:25 p.m. Some quantitative changes in a controlled 
group therapy process with paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. Donatp D. Giap and RicHarp B. 
Hart University of Colorado and University 
of Denver. 

PROBLEM: To describe operationally the changes oc- 
curring in a paranoid schizophrenic therapy group. 
suBJEcTs: 6 hospitalized paranoid schizophrenics 
evenly divided as to sex, and ranging in age from 25 
to 40 years. 
PROCEDURES: The therapy consisted of systematic ro- 
tation of four theoretically and operationally different 
therapy variables, previously described. Since the 
present problem is to describe the over-all changes the 
fifteen sessions included in the analysis were divided 
into early, middle, and late periods in such a way as 
to cancel out differential effects of the therapy vari- 
ables. Two psychologists conducted the therapy ses- 
sions. They were observed along with the patients by 
two psychologists trained to an interobserver relia- 
bility of .80 to .90 in a social-interactional coding 
system. The coding dimensions included: feelings, 
social behaviors, perceptions of the self, perceptions 
of others, desires about the self, and desires about 
others. Small sample ¢ and ,’ statistics were used to 
differentiate changes over time. 

RESULTS: A. Statistically significant changes: 

1. Increases occurred in positive feelings toward 
others and in positive feelings toward the self. 

2. Decreases occurred: in anxiety; in negative 
feelings toward others; and in the general affective 
intensity of behavior. 

3. Shifts occurred in molar combinations of feel- 
ings and behavior. In early therapy criticalness to- 
ward others was associated with disturbed feelings. 
In late therapy criticalness was associated with pqsi- 
tive feelings toward criticized persons. 

4. The individual variety of behavior shifted from 
an early relatively limited range—rigidity—to relative 
variety or flexibility in late therapy. 

B. Absence of change: 

No systematic group changes were found in per- 
ceptions of the self, perceptions of others, desires 
about the self, or desires about others. (Slides) 


SYMPOSIUM: DIAGNOSTIC CASE SYM- 
POSIUM: “THE CASE OF JAY” 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Friday, Ballroom, Mayflower 


(Co-sponsored with the Society for Projective 
Techniques. ) 


Epwin S. SHNEIDMAN, Chairman 
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Participants: Reusen Fine, Rospert R. Hott, 
SaMuEL B. Kutasu, Mortimer M. Meyer, 
Z. A. ProrRowski, PAULINE VORHAUS. 


SYMPOSIUM: WHAT SHOULD BE THE 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF EDU- 
CATIONAL PSYCHOLOGISTS? 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Friday, Congressional Room, Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 15 and 16. 
See Division 15’s program.) 


RESEARCH ON FREUDIAN HYPOTHESES 
2:50-3:50 P.M., Friday, Presidential Room, Statler 
Rospert R. Sears, Chairman 


2:50 p.m. A study of the Freudian theory of para- 
noia by means of the Blacky Pictures technique. 
Marvin L. Aronson, VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, New York Regional Office. 

PROBLEM : The purpose of this study was to determine 

whether or not a group of paranoid individuals would 

approximate a homosexual pattern on each of the 

Blacky dimensions relating to homosexuality (or its 

derivatives) to a greater extent than would a control 

group of non-paranoid psychotics and a group of 

“normals.” 

SUBJECTS: 1. Paranoid Group—consisting of 30 psy- 

chotic patients in whom paranoid delusions were the 

most prominent symptoms. 

2. Psychotic Group—consisting of 30 psychotic pa- 
tients who were relatively less delusional than the 
patients in the paranoid group, but who were equiv- 
alent to them with respect to age, education, intelli- 
gence, occupation, religious affiliations, and length 
of stay in the hospital. 

3. Normal Group—consisting of thirty nonhospital- 

ized individuals who were, presumably, less delusional 
than the patients in either the paranoid or the psy- 
chotic groups, but who were equivalent to them on 
age, education, intelligence, occupation, and religious 
affiliations. 
PROCEDURE: On the basis of psychoanalytic theory, a 
number of predictions were made as to how the 
paranoids would differ from the psychotics and from 
the normals on each of the Blacky dimensions. Where 
psychoanalytic theory did not stipulate a difference 
between the paranoids and either of the control groups, 
no predictions were made. 

RESULTS: A iarge number of analytically-derived 

hypotheses as to how the paranoids would differ from 

either of the control groups were supported. The 
paranoids tended throughout to differ more markedly 
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from the normals than from the psychotics. The para- 
noids showed greater evidence of disturbance than 
the normals on the following Blacky dimensions: oral 
eroticism, oral sadism, anal retentiveness, masturba- 
tion guilt, castration anxiety, identification process, 
internalized guilt feelings, narcissistic love-object, 
and anaclitic love-object. The paranoids were more 
disturbed than the psychotics on the dimensions of 
anal retentiveness and internalized guilt feelings. 


3:05 p.m. Management of anxiety in anxiety neu- 
rosis and paranoid schizophrenia. Murray 
Biacker, New York University—V A, New York 
Regional Office. 

The problem was to investigate the reactions of a 
group of anxiety neurotics and a group of paranoid 
schizophrenics to culturally tabooed heteroerotic and 
homoerotic stimuli for the purpose of testing two as- 
pects of Freudian psychoanalytic theory. These were: 
(a) That projection is used by the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic as a defense against repressed homosexual 
desires. (b) That the most important area of mal- 
adjustment in anxiety neurosis is to be found in 
current heterosexual activity. 

Thirty-four subjects, 17 anxiety neurotics equated 
with 17 paranoid schizophrenics, were tested individ- 
ually with eight selected cards of the TAT. Im- 
mediately after, each subject was retested with the 
same cards verbally structured with erotic situations. 
The standard and structured stories were compared by 
three experts as to the extent of anxiety and projec- 
tion. The significance of the differences in the extent 
of anxiety and projection in each of the stimulus 
situations—standard, homoerotic, and heteroerotic— 
was determined by Student’s ¢ test. 

Both groups showed an arousal pattern to the cul- 
turally tabooed sexual stimuli, indicating that the 
material might touch on deep-seated repressions with 
an arousal of anxiety and defenses against anxiety. 
The amount of anxiety in the heteroerotic and homo- 
erotic stories of the anxiety neurotic group did not 
differ significantly. Freud’s claim, therefore, in re- 
gard to the difficulties in heterosexual activities of 
this group was not upheld. The paranoid schizo- 
phrenic group showed significantly greater use of 
projection in reaction to the homosexual stimuli com- 
pared to the heterosexual. This gives support to 
Freud’s claim that paranoids use projection as a de- 
fense against a repressed homosexual wish. 

The experiment gives additional evidence that psy- 
choanalytic theory can be approached experimentally. 
The technique used appears to be an effective way, 
through the indirect application of the most explosive 
type of stimuli, of obtaining a clearer understanding 
of basic character defenses. 
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3:20 p.m. Differentiating characteristics of latency 
and adolescence: A psychoanalytically oriented 
study utilizing projective material. Maizie G. 
Gurin, University of Michigan. 

The problem of this study was to test experi- 
mentally hypotheses derived from psychoanalytic 
theory and observation concerning the periods of 
latency and adolescence. These periods are essentially 
described as stages organized around two different 
types of psychosexual functioning, but they comprise 
other important aspects also, which are based on and 
correlated with this crucial factor. Briefly, adolescents 
are predicted as showing greater psychosexual con- 
flict than latents, and along with that (a) more evi- 
dence of defensive activity, (b) more anxiety and 
more intense and frequent emotional reactions, (c) 
more fantasy and abstraction in intellectual func- 
tioning, and (d) a higher level of ego development. 

In order to test whether the syndromes of latency 
and adolescence are actually found in the age periods 
in which they are theoretically expected to appear, 
two groups of male school children, one from 8~-9.5 
and one from 12-15.5 years of age, were compared on 
their responses to a projective instrument, the Michi- 
gan Picture Test. Scores on a measure of direct 
expression of psychosexual interest were significantly 
greater in the adolescent group. Special methods of 
measuring certain defenses (avoidance and reaction- 
formation) were devised, as well as rating scales for 
the concrete-abstract and reality-fantasy differences. 
A Tension Index devised for this test was used to 
obtain a measure of anxiety. A large number of sub- 
hypotheses were tested. 

In addition, two groups were compared in which 
age was held constant and the amount of psychosexual 
expression varied to test, more crucially, whether the 
other factors listed varied in the predicted direction 
with amount of psychosexual expression. 

The findings lend research support to this aspect of 
psychoanalytic theory. A statistically significant num- 
ber of items yielded results in the predicted direction, 
both when age levels differed and when age was held 
constant. Differences within the 12-15.5 group were 
more often significant than those within the 8—9.5 
group. 


3:35 p.m. A quantitative investigation of the validity 
of Freud’s theory of daydreams. 
MAN, Mayo Clinic. 

This report is based on an analysis of five different 
samples of college students (aggregate N = 818), 
separate both as to time and geographic location. 
Satisfactory reliability for the samples is indicated 
by rank-order coefficients of .85-.95 and by the fact 
that chi-square tests of homogeneity show a distribu- 
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tion which one would expect by chance when sampling 
from homogeneous populations. 

Freud’s theory of daydreams (together with cer- 
tain empirical propositions) generates a number of 
testable hypotheses. Ten such hypotheses were de- 
ductively stated, these hypotheses being essentially 
predictions of where the frequencies for specified 
types of daydreams are required to lie in consequence 
of the theory. These daydream types are: daydreams 
of exploits, vocational success, physical attractiveness, 
martyr, and sexual daydreams. Frequency, recency, 
and recurrence of these types were. investigated. 
Analysis of the data was made for the five separate 
samples. This analysis indicates that the data do, 
in fact, meet the requirements of the hypotheses by 
conventionally accepted tests and at conventional 
limits of significance, and may thus be regarded as 
confirmatory evidence for validity of the theory. 


(Slides ) 


THE RORSCHACH TEST—THEORY AND 
RESEARCH 


4:00-5:00 P.M., Friday, Presidential Room, Statler 
Mo.tity Harrower, Chairman 


4:00 p.m. The relationship of various types of move- 
ment responses in the Rorschach test to per- 
sonality trait ratings. Ropert P. Barrett, VA 
Hospital, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

PROBLEM: This is a test of some current principles of 

Rorschach interpretation. It considers relationships 

between: (a) human movement (M) and intellect; 

(b) subcategories of M and intellect; (c) M sub- 

categories and emotional factors; (d) animal motion 

(FM) and “immaturity”; (e¢) inanimate motion (m) 

and “inner tension.” 

suBJrcts: 121 clinical psychology graduate students 

evaluated in the Veterans Administration Assessment 

Program. 

PROCEDURE: (a) Criteria were pooled staff ratings on 

various intellectual and emotional traits; (6b) above 

relationships were tested by chi-square and correla- 
tional techniques; (c) partial correlations were com- 
puted in an attempt to establish independent relation- 

ships, partialing out both number of responses (R) 

and M (when appropriate). 

RESULTS: (a) M significantly correlated with criteria 

of intellectual functioning, independently of R; (b) 

M subcategories not independently related to the intel- 

lect variables; (c) M subcategories not differentially 

related to the emotional criteria; (d) FM and the 

M:FM ratio yield chance correlations with criterion 

variables measuring “maturity-immaturity”; (¢) m 
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responses not significantly related to any criterion 
variable purportedfy measuring “inner tension.” 
CONCLUSIONS: (a) The clinician is justified in utiliz- 
ing M as a partial indicator of intellectual functioning 
and imagination; (b) use of the M subcategories does 
not appear to be justified, since they are independently 
related neither to the intellectual nor to the emotional 
variables tested; (c) the widespread use of FM as an 
indicator of “immaturity” is not substantiated; (d) 
doubt is likewise cast on the use of m as a measure 
of “inner tension.” Although employment of a highly 
selected popmation forces us to treat conclusions (b), 
(c) and (d) with some caution, our data at least 
justify a skeptical attitude towards utilization of 
current ideas regarding interpretation of FM and 
m, as well as the M subcategories, pending further 
validity studies. 


4:15 p.m. A comparison between certain Rorschach 
scoring signs, college freshman orientation test 
scores, and grade point indices. WesLtey A. 
Dunn, Purdue University. 

The Rorschach Psychodiagnostic test was individ- 
ually administered to 122 male freshmen engineering 
students at Purdue University during the fall semester 
of 1950. These subjects were between 17 and 20 
years old and were taking approximately the same 
academic courses. The Rorschachs were given during 
a 7-week period while the students were earning the 
grades used as primary criterion for this study. An 
attempt was made to determine if any of 26 common 
scoring signs (W, Z, M, C, etc.) were related to aca- 
demic grades or to the Purdue Orientation test scores. 

A new statistical procedure, suggested by L. J. 
Cronbach, was employed to hold the number of 
Rorschach responses per record constant while meas- 
uring the relationship between each different scoring 
sign and the criterion test scores. This method avoids 
some of the tenuous assumptions demanded when 
using straight ratios (W%, A%, FF + %, etc.). After 
making these adjustments the 30 highest and 30 
lowest grade point indices were compared with each 
scoring sign by means of chi-square tests. The same 
technique was used with scores on the American 
Council on Education examination (Q and L scores), 
and the Purdue Placement Tests in Mathematics, 
English, and Physical Science. Of the 156 chi-square 
tests computed the results found were approximately 
what might be expected by chance. A few of the higher 
chi squares suggesting possible differences were sub- 
jected to further statistical analyses. The results indi- 
cate that the 26 signs used were generally not re- 
lated to grade point indices or to the five orientation 
test scores. There was a trend suggesting that “move- 
ment” in the Rorschach was related to the Purdue 


Placement Test in English and the ACE(Q) scores. 
(Slides ) 


4:30 p.m. Evaluation of chiaroscuro determinant of 
Rorschach test as an indicator of overt anxiety. 
MELVIN E. ALLERHAND, University of Nebraska. 
(Sponsor, Marshall R. Jones) 

PROBLEM: To investigate factors which compose the 
chiaroscuro determinant categorized by Beck, Klopfer, 
and Binder, and ascertain whether or not any of these 
are related to an external criterion of overt anxiety. 
suBJEcts: 50 college students who volunteered as Ss 
for this study. 

PROCEDURE: A criterion of overt anxiety was es- 

tablished by submitting a list of behavioral move- 

ments, e.g., restlessness and heaving deep sighs, to 
fifteen experienced clinicians who were asked to state 
whether or not these signs were indicative of anxiety. 

Eighty per cent or more agreement on any sign was 

established as the criterion for the use of the sign in 

the observations that were subsequently made. 

The experiment was performed in two sessions. In 
the first session the Rorschach, a scale of manifest 
anxiety, and a “nonconflict” problem-solving test 
were administered. The subjects were put into an 
avoidance-avoidance conflict situation in the second 
session approximately one month later. During both 
observer tabulated the occurrence of 
overt anxiety signs. 


sessions, an 


The relationships between the various kinds of 
chiaroscuro determinants and the totals of the anxiety 
signs were determined primarily by a correlational 
technique. The effect of the length of the Rorschach 
record on the occurrence of the chiaroscuro responses 
was controlled by a partial correlation technique. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The criterion of overt 
anxiety was shown to be a highly reliable measure. 
Within the Rorschach, the best over-all predictor of 
these anxiety signs was the texture type of chiaroscuro 
determinant resulting in significant partial correlation 


coefficients between .40 and .60. The chiaroscuro 
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scores predict the responses during the nonconflict 
situation better than those occurring during the more 
stressful session or the amount of increase from the 
nonconflict to the conflict session. There were high 
interrelationships between the three Rorschach scor- 
ing methods indicating a need for consolidation of 
some scoring categories. 

4:45 p.m. Nationalization of Rorschach research— 
A plan for a cooperative research project. IrviNG 
ARTHUR Fossperc, VA Hospital, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Research on the Rorschach test can no longer be 
adequately carried out by individual workers function- 
ing independently of each other. Thirty years of this 
type of work have failed to provide the clinician with 
support. 
state of 


Two reasons are advanced for 
affairs: (a) An individual research 


worker collects only 750 records on the average for 


adequate 
this 


several years of work, where the variabies involved 
are of the order of 1,230,000,000,000, and (b) Ror- 
schach recording is in a chaotic state such that no two 
records are strictly comparable. This paper presents a 
plan for the establishment of a universal scoring sys- 
tem that must be achieved prior to embarking on a 
cooperative research project that, by enlisting the aid 
of all of the Rorschach workers, will enable us to 
collect records of a large enough volume to sample 
the population more adequately. 

The problem of universal scoring will be met by 
increasing the number and specificity of recording 
symbols, by carefully checking the contribution of 
each score to the total descriptive picture and by 
eliminating the non-contributing scores. The problem 
of a larger and more complete sample will be met by 
pooling all the Rorschach records administered by the 
new method and by making a central pool of records 
available to all workers. Some of the principles and 
problems involved in such a project are discussed. 


(Slides) 


ROUND TABLE: REHABILITATION—ITS 
APPROACH AND SIGNIFICANCE 
TO PSYCHOLOGY 


9 :50-11:50 A.M., Thursday, East Room, Mayflower 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 12 and 17, and the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
See Division 12’s program.) 
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DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 


SYMPOSIUM: INTERNAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 


8 :40-10:40 A.M., Monday, Congressional Room, 
Statler 


Everoy L. Stromperc, Chairman 


Participants: F. BrapsHAw, HarLanp N. CISNEy, 
J. Exvtiotr JANNEy, and Epwarp T. 


SYMPOSIUM: PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRY 
SUBSIDIZED RESEARCH 


11:00-1:00 P.M., Monday, Congressional Room, 
Statler 


C. H. Lawsue, Chairman 


Participants: Witson R. G. BENber, Harotp E. 
Burtt, Lewis B. Warp, and WENDELL F. Woop. 


INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS RELATED 
TO EFFICIENCY 


1:40-2:40 P.M., Monday, North Room, Mayflower 
Erwin K. Taytor, Chairman 


1:40 p.m. Prediction of turnover among clerical 
workers. Puitip H. Krrept and Marcuerite S. 
GaveL, The Prudential Insurance Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 

PROBLEM: What are the factors which differentiate 

girls who leave clerical jobs after a few months of 

employment from those who remain on the job? How 
well can such quick turnover be predicted by pre- 
employment measures ? 

PROCEDURE AND RESULTS: At the time of employment 

400 high school girl graduates were given a battery 

of four clerical speed tests, a vocabulary test, an 

arithmetic test, a biographical information blank in- 
cluding attitudinal items, and a job preference sheet 

on which the respondent indicated the relative im- 

portance to her of factors such as pay, security, and 

type of work. 

After three months 75 of these girls had left to go 
to college or to take other jobs. Analysis showed that 
these short-service employees differ from those who 
stay on the job in that they: (a) more often have 
a father whose occupation is professional or mana- 
gerial, (b) more often took a college preparatory 
course in high school, (c) more often consider the 
type of work they do as very important, (d) have 
somewhat lower scores on the clerical speed tests 
(which are valid predictors of performance on be- 
ginning jobs), and (e) have higher scores on the 


vocabulary and arithmetic reasoning tests (which are 
not valid predictors of job performance). 

Using two composite scores, one for the vocabulary 
and arithmetic reasoning tests, and another for se- 
lected biographical and attitudinal items, a multiple 
point biserial correlation with turnover of .53 was 
obtained using a procedure suggested by Wherry. 
CONCLUSIONS: This study shows the desirability of: 
(a) hiring girls for clerical work whose family and 
personal background have resulted in aspirations and 
interests which can be satisfied by the job, (b) hiring 
girls who have aptitudes that can be used on the job. 
Such girls are good turnover risks. 

1:55 p.m. Visual skills tests and job efficiency. N. C. 
Kepuart and TiFrFin, Purdue University. 

This paper presents data on the problem of the re- 
lationship between the vision of industrial employees 
as this factor is measured by a commercial battery 
of visual skills tests and their success on their jobs. 
The Ss were 5,457 industrial employees representing 
87 different industrial jobs. 

For each S, visual skills test scores with the Ortho- 
Rater and some type of measure of job success were 
available. A previous study had indicated six groups 
into which industrial jobs can be classified on the 
basis of the visual skills required and had indicated 
the basic visual pattern required by each group. Each 
employee was classified according to whether or not 
he possessed the visual skills required by his job. 
The criterion measure was dichotomized for each job 
and each worker again classified according to whether 
he was in the “upper” or “lower” criterion group. 

For each job the percentage of employees who had 
adequate vision and were in the “upper” criterion 
group was computed. Similarly the percentage who 
had inadequate vision and were in the “upper” 
criterion group was computed. The resulting series 
of paired percentages was converted to correspond- 
ing angles (Angle=Arc Sin X Percentage) and 
checked for significance of the difference. For all 87 
jobs combined there was a difference in percentage 
of employees who were in the “upper” criterion classi- 
fication in favor of the group whose visual skills were 
adequate. The ¢ value of this difference was 8.88 
which is significant beyond the .001 per cent level. 


2:10 p.m. Effect of word order on readability of 
pavement markings. Harry W. Case, Gorpon N. 
BrittLe, and Georce E. Mount, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

At the Institute of Transportation and Traffic En- 

gineering, University of California, Los Angeles, a 
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laboratory experiment was designed to investigate 
possible differences in reaction to highway pavement 
signs. These differences were determined for signs 
presented in a normal vertical reading order, i.e., 


“first order” signs (example : CROSS) as compared with 


“second order” signs (example: wea). Four common 


pavement markings—sIGNAL AHEAD, PED XING, STOP 
HERE, and CROSS WALK—were used as key words 
around which a group of sixteen slides for visual 
presentation were constructed. Each group consisted 
of eight presentations of the “key” words, four in the 
vertical order and four in the inverted order. The 
eight remaining slides for each group consisted of 
closely related “mislead” slides presented in the same 
relationship to assure that the subject would read 
both words before depressing one of two choice keys. 

The slides were photographed so that the words 
bore the same relationship to the § as a pavement 
sign would to a driver 27 feet distant from the sign. 
Twenty-four Ss made a total of 1,536 judgments. 
Each S had normal vision and possessed a driver’s 
license. 

An analysis of variance of the resulting data re- 
vealed the following conclusions: 1. The “first order” 
signs elicit a significantly quicker response than the 
“second order” signs. 

2. The effect of order on a subject’s response is a 
function of the particular sign; therefore, in terms 
of analyzing order difference, individual signs must 
be treated separately. 

3. Differences in response time due to the subject 
overshadow the differences due to both sign and order. 

4. It appears that response times are the shortest in 
cases in which the sign has an established meaning 
in normal communication. 

5. From the results obtained for PED XING it is 
indicated that there is no difference in the degree of 
meaning as a function of order for a sign com- 
posed of word abbreviations. (Slides) 


2:25 p.M. Reliability of group ratings as a function 
of number of scale categories and amount of ver- 
bal anchoring of the scale. J. B. HuGues II and 
A. W. Bennie, University of Pittsburgh. (Spon- 
sor, A. W. Bendig) 

PROBLEM : Little empirical evidence is available on the 
influence of the number of categories on a rating scale 
or the amount of verbal anchoring or definition of the 
scale categories upon the reliability of group judg- 
ments. The present research was concerned with the 
influence of these two variables upon the reliability 
of group self-ratings. 

PROCEDURE: Fifteen different rating scales resulting 

from the combination of five numbers of categories 
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(3, 5, 7, 9, and 11) and three degrees of verbal an- 
choring of categories (center category defined, end 
categories defined, and both center and end categories 
verbally defined) were constructed. The stimuli were 
the names of twelve foreign countries and subjects 
were asked to rate themselves on the amount of their 
knowledge about each foreign country. The raters 
were 225 college students in introductory and social 
psychology courses. Each of the scales was used by 
15 raters. The reliability of the summed ratings of the 
stimuli was estimated by Hoyt’s analysis of variance 
procedure. Reliabilities were computed for randomly 
selected groups of five raters, groups of 15 raters, and 
(combining the anchor groups) groups of 45 raters. 
RESULTS: The mean reliability of summed ratings for 
five raters was 0.67; for 15 raters it was 0.87; and for 
45 raters was 0.95. Group reliability was relatively 
constant for scales with 3 to 9 categories, but dropped 
appreciably at 11 categories. This decrement at 11 was 
consistent regardless of number of raters. Group re- 
liability increased slightly with increasing amounts 
of verbal anchoring. 

CONCLUSIONS: The reliability of group self-ratings is 
relatively constant when 3 to 9 scale categories are 
used, but begins to decrease with further refinement 
of the scale. Increased verbal definition of the cate- 
gories tends to increase somewhat group rating re- 
liability. 


APPLICATION OF TECHNIQUES AND 
PRINCIPLES 


2:50-3:50 P.M., Monday, North Room, Mayflower 
K. BENNETT, Chairman 


2:50 p.m. Opinion weighting of job factors. Epwarp 
B. GREENE, Wayne University. 
PROBLEM: To discover and compare the weights as- 
signed to job factors among four categories of occu- 
pations by various groups, and to determine the sig- 
nificance of such weights in evaluating a group of 
jobs. 
PROCEDURE: After some training judges rated 19 job 
factors by number as follows: 0 for not needed, 1 for 
somewhat important, 2 for very important, and 3 for 
extremely important. Each judge independently made 
ratings for groups of (a) clerical positions, (b) shop, 
(c) sales, and (d) first-line foremen in a factory. 
suBJEcts: There were three groups of judges. Group 
I, 16 employment officers in factory work, Group II, 
14 men in office personnel work, and Group III, 31 
graduate students in classes in Job Analysis at Wayne 
University, School of Business Administration. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: 1. Fairly stable relative 
weights for job variables appeared in the reported 
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procedures. No significant differences were found 
among the three groups of judges. 

2. The judges gave more weight to mental abilities 
than to either physical characteristics or adjustments 
required. 

3. The weights for groups of clerical, sales, and su- 
pervisory jobs were very similar, but different from 
weights given to the group of shop jobs. The shop 
jobs had greater relative weights for spatial thinking, 
inspection, working conditions and hazards, responsi- 
bility for equipment, strength, agility, and dexterity ; 
and smaller relative weights for language, reasoning, 
special knowledge, voice, and appearance. 

4. An empirical check showed that the different 
weights for shop and sales occupations yielded nearly 
the same ranks in evaluating 30 office occupations. 
This was because the factors were not independent, 
and some of the variables with the largest weights 
did not have much variance in this group of positions. 

5. Further study is needed since the number of 
judges was small and the rating scale used may have 
affected the size of the relative weights. 


3:05 p.m. The use of mark-sensing methods in data 
collection. V. M. Tye and J. A. Parrisn, Per- 
sonnel Research Section, AGO, Department of 
the Army. 

PROBLEM: To determine the feasibility of data col- 

lection at field installations and recording information 

from permanent records by use of mark-sensing 
methods. 

PROCEDURE: A procedure was devised and utilized, in- 

volving greatly increased efficiency in the coordina- 

tion of the two phases of research; collection of data 
and its analysis. The process may be outlined as 
follows: (a) a special mark-sensing IBM card was 
prepared in PRS for each man for whom information 
was desired, by punching identifying information into 
the card, (b) the cards were processed through the 

IBM “interpreter,” so that punched identifying infor- 

mation was printed at the top of each card, (c) cards 

were then sent to the Army installation, along with a 

detailed SOP, where field personnel recorded re- 

quired data directly upon the cards by marking in 
appropriate spaces with special electrographic pens 

(the use of a pen with electrographic ink assured a 

positive and permanent record for mark-sensed punch- 

ing), (d) when cards were returned to PRS, the 

IBM reproducer rapidly and automatically transferred 

information recorded as in ink marks into the proper 

punched holes. 

RESULTS: The data were then available in punched 

cards form for rapid and efficient analysis through 

use of the various tabulating equipment. This pro- 
cedure makes the process of transferring information 
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to punch card forms, automatic, accurate, and rapid. 
Field personnel reported that their part of the job 
(recording of data) was easily accomplished with the 
mark-sensing cards. Difficulties found in the erasing 
were circumvented by the use of duplicate cards. The 
final record in the punch card, in this method, is as 
accurate as the initial clerical recording of the data. 
In addition, the method represents an over-all saving 
of man-hours, both in the field and in PRS research 
analysis. 

Suggestions are made for additional uses of mark- 
sensing methods in personnel research. 


3:20 p.m. People selection: A technique for group- 
ing a minimum number of people to maximally 
predict a person-prototype. Ropert PERLOoFF, 
Personnel Research Section, AGO, Department 
of the Army. 

PROBLEM : The need for supervisor-worker and worker- 

worker harmony becomes acutely pressing when com- 

paratively small groups of people are required, by 
the nature of their work, to do their jobs as a team, 
especially when the unavoidable propinquity of team 

members is apt to elicit psychological friction and a 

reduction of productive efficiency. Furthermore, the 

selection of individuals for team belongingness may 
become increasingly important as greater mechaniza- 
tion of production requires fewer and fewer workers. 

It would appear that under these conditions, and in a 

specialized labor market where positions are exceeded 

by applicants, human relation research might profitably 
exploit a people-selection modification of the Wherry- 

Doolittle test-selection technique. It is proposed that 

the Wherry-Doolittle method be adapted to this human 

relations problem, for the grouping of a minimum 
number of people, rather than tests, to maximally 
predict a person prototype or prototypes. 

An important difference between the mechanics of 
people-selection versus test-selection is the nature of 
the zero-order correlation coefficients: in people- 
selection these correlations are between people vari- 
ables, rather than between test variables. This sug- 
gests a couple of serious, though not necessarily in- 
surmountable, difficulties. The first of these is the need 
for sample size (tests) to be considerably larger than 
the number of variables (people). Perhaps this prob- 
lem could be handled by using carefully selected items, 
rather than tests, from a battery of heterogeneous 
tests. A second major difficulty is the matter of 
generalization, the heart of the conventional Wherry- 
Doolittle concept. That is, what is the nature of the 
criteria on which subsequent samples of job appli- 
cants would be selected? Sufficient information would 
have to be available about the people-variables in the 
validation-samples so that comparable people could 
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replace either the team as.a whole or individual team 
members. 


3:35 P.M. 
chologists. 
College. 

An attempt to focus the literary, ethical, and legal 


Toward a perspective for industrial psy- 
Guy E. BucxincHam, Allegheny 


factors on the problem of defining the function of the 
industrial psychologist; the relating of the destructive 
literary criticism of the early nineteen hundreds; the 
ethics of more equitable distribution of products and 
services and the legal concept of the “right to ex- 
periment socially” to the problems thus created and 
the developing science of psychology; the attempts of 
psychologists to borrow methods of thought from the 
the trend toward the 
part-specialty concept of the doctorate in psychology ; 
and the parallel attempts to apply psychology to the 
various facets of individual and group living. 

The social blame of the business man; is it causal 


so-called more exact sciences; 


or symptomatic? With no cultural precedents from 
the east to guide him, did social blame prove him 
insincere or just feeling guilty about his incompetence 
socially ? Did mass production give him a problem of 
distribution in terms of wages which no culture in the 
past had faced? Were his reactions partially success- 
ful socially ? 

When the populus began to participate in the re- 
sults of mass production and when travel, advertising, 
and communication in general developed, did both the 
manager and the employee become suspicious of each 
other to the point of generating unhealthy mental 
working relationships ? 

As the result of a rather long argument about these 
problems with the founder of the Armco Steel Cor- 
poration, the author has been working fourteen years 
trying to help connect the findings of the university 
psychological laboratory with the front line opera- 
tions in the Armco Steel Corporation as they involve 
personal relations. He has tried to help in the de- 
velopment of a way of thinking about the problem, in 
the guidance of several projects, and in the setting 
up of twelve hypotheses which seem to define a per- 
spective of the field. 


SYMPOSIUM: BELIEVABILITY OF 
ADVERTISING 


8 :40-10:40 A.M., Tuesday, Chinese Room, 
Mayflower 


C. N. Atten, Chairman 


Participants: STEUART HENDERSON Britt, ALBert D. 
FREIBERG, and D. B. Lucas. 
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SUPERVISOR AND EMPLOYEE TRAINING 
AND ATTITUDES 


1:40-2:40 P.M., Tuesday, North Room, Mayflower 


C. H. Lawsue, Chairman 


1:40 p.m. An investigation of the shape of learning 
curves for industrial motor tasks. JEAN GROVE 
TAYLoR and Patricia Cain Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies and Cornell University. 
(Sponsor, Patricia Cain Smith) 

PROBLEM: To determine whether industrial learning 

curves, obtained under similar incentive and training 

conditions, from jobs of varying complexity and with 
different adjustive requirements, are similar in shape 
and rate of acceleration. 

SUBJECTS: Main study: 43 inexperienced workers on 

six clearly different operations on specialized power 

sewing machines. Check study: 27 additional learners 
on six other operations. Payment plan: learners’ 
bonus plan, succeeded by piece rate. 

PROCEDURE: Main study: criterion of learning was es- 

tablished at beginning of period of initial leveling. 

This time, which could be determined reliably by 

inspection, varied from 7 to 27 weeks. A modified 

Vincent method was used to permit comparison and 

combination of curves at equivalent levels of pro- 

ficiency. Composite curves were constructed for each 
job and for all jobs combined. Check study: Identical 
procedure was followed. Individual, job, and com- 
posite curves were compared with those of main study. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: 1. Jobs and individuals 

differed in median time required to reach the criterion 

and also in productivity at that time. 

2. When height and length of total curves were 
equated, neither median scores nor ranges differed for 
any portion of the twelve learning curves. 

3. Differences in complexity and adjustive require- 
ments of these tasks were related to differences in 
learning time, but not to differences in shape or slope 
of the learning curves. 

4. The composite learning curve based on the six 
tasks of the main study matched very closely the com- 
posite curve of the check study. 

5. One negatively accelerated curve could serve as 
the “typical” curve for all these tasks. (Slides) 

1:55 p.m. Supervisory training and employee at- 
titudes. THEoporE R. Linpsom, Midland Coop- 
erative Wholesale. 

PROBLEM: To evaluate the effect of a supervisory 

training program through before-and-after measure- 

ment of employee attitudes. 

suByects: 50 supervisors and executives and 129 


home office employees of a small insurance company. 
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PROCEDURE: Attitudes of employees were measured 
using an objective self-administering attitude ques- 
tionaire one week before the start of and three months 
after the conclusion of a 16-week supervisory train- 
ing program. The training program dealt largely 
with the personnel functions of the supervisor’s job. 
A variety of training methods, all designed to bring 
about active participation of the group, were used in- 
cluding the conference method, role playing, and sound 
film strips. 

RESULTS: Attitudes of employees toward the company, 
communications, co-workers, supervision, and type of 
work were significantly more favorable after the su- 
pervisory training program. Female employees made 
greater gains in attitude scores than male employees. 
Employees with less than a year of service made 
greater gains in attitude scores than employees with 
a year or more of service. 

CONCLUSIONS: The supervisory training program was 
successful according to the criterion used. The tech- 
nique of evaluating supervisory training through 
measurement of employee attitudes appears to be a 
useful one. 


2:10 p.m. What 400 manufacturing employees in four 
widely separated plants stated are the most de- 
sirable characteristics in supervisors. DonALp H. 
Dietricn and Roy A. Doty, George Fry & 
Associates. 

PROBLEM: To determine what manufacturing em- 

ployees think are the most desirable and undesirable 

characteristics in supervisors. 

suByects: 400 manufacturing employees 

widely separated plant locations. 

PROCEDURE: Intelligence tests and interest and per- 

sonality inventories were given to each of the 400 

employees. Additional data about their family back- 

ground, education, work history, and personality cHar- 
acteristics were obtained in an hour interview. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Irrespective of job clas- 

sification, geographic location, age, educational back- 

ground, work experience, intellectual level, pattern of 
interests or personality characteristics, manufactur- 
ing employees stated that the three most desirable 
characteristics in supervisors were: 

1. Ability to get along with others, 

2. Technical knowledge, 

3. Fair play, principally nonfavoritism, 
and the most hurtful or undesirable characteristics in 
supervisors were: 

1. Inability to get along with others, 

2. Lack of technical knowledge, 

3. Injustice or favoritism. 

In view of the above, and the additional finding that 
supervisors usually have the necessary technical skills 
and/or knowledge but are frequently limited in the 
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ability to gain the respect and cooperation of their 
subordinates, their fellow supervisors, and their su- 
periors, it is suggested that in the selection and train- 
ing of supervisors greater attention be given to the 
social and emotional development of the individual. 


(Slides) 


2:25 p.m. The application of action-reseach methods 
to the development of an industrial conference 
program. JEREMY A. SARCHET and CHARLES W. 
Netson, University of Chicago. 

This paper reports on the use of social science re- 
search methods to improve the selection and training 
of industrial conference leaders and to improve the 
materials they use. 

The report is based on experiences with conference 
series in seven different companies. As each series 
was analyzed, the insights were used to improve the 
next series of conferences. Progress is charted in 
four general areas: (a) Selection of the conference 
leader and conception of his role, (b) Conference 
leader training, (c) Printed resource materials, and 
(d) Performance in actual conferences. 

The Leadership Attitude Scale shows scores which 
indicate increasing acceptance of a human relations 
point of view on the part of successive conference 
leader groups. 

These experiences contributed to plans for an in- 
tegrated program of development for a small manu- 
facturing plant. These plans are described at the end 
of the paper. (Slides) 


EMPLOYEE SELECTION 
2:50-3:50 P.M., Tuesday, North Room, Mayflower 
F. R. Wickert, Chairman 


2:50 p.m. Critique on clerical testing. Epwarp N. 
Hay, Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 

Reports on clerical testing have been extensive over 
the years, yet there is no general agreement on the 
subject. 

In business, most new employees are hired for 
very simple clerical tasks. Selection for complex 
clerical tasks is specific to the particular situation and 
is not the subject of this discussion. Learning a task 
is not the same as performing it and therefore is not 
the proper criterion for simple clerical work. 

There is little agreement as to the best content for 
clerical tests. The most efficient measure, by far, is 
speed of perception. This usually involves comparison 
or cancellation of differences. It can be effectively 
supplemented by short span memory and by a speeded 
test of number series completion and perhaps by other 
functions. 
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Many test constructors mistakenly have used less 
efficient functions, such as mental ability items, vo- 
cabulary, spelling, arithmetical reasoning, arithmetical 
computations, dotting, tapping. 

Test constructors usually have ignored the business- 
man’s insistence on economy and have designed tests 
which require 30 to 75 minutes for administration. 
This is prohibitive. Furthermore, certain tests have 
demonstrated that 5 to 15 minutes is enough in 
which to predict with validities equal to or even 
higher than those of longer tests. The best clerical 
tests give validity coefficients of .60 and higher. 

Any clerical test battery, before it is offered for 
public sale, should be repeatedly validated and the 
optimal multiple cutting scores determined according 
to the supply of labor available. 

The ideal test battery for clerical predictior will 
be based mainly on speed of perception. Increases in 
validity will be obtained if the test embodies or is sup- 
plemented by tasks which employ short span memory 
and speeded number series completion. It is possible 
also to design the test in a coding or classifying form. 

If information is desired on the candidate’s ability 
to use arithmetic, on skill with words, or on pro- 
motability, then tests for these purposes should be 
added to the battery but not substituted for the basic 
test of speed of perception. 


3:05 p.m. 


Some generalizations concerning the va- 
lidity of aptitude tests. Eowin E. Guiseiii and 
CLARENCE W. Brown, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

During the past half century numerous studies have 
been made of the effectiveness of aptitude tests in the 


prediction of occupational proficiency. However, 
there is no adequate summary of the findings, and 
the purpose of the present paper is to integrate the 
available data so that better generalizations can be 
made concerning the validity of various types of 
tests. Both tests and jobs were classified into types. 
For each type of test applied to each type of job the 
average validity coefficient was computed from the 
reported findings. Since certain consistencies were 
noted between the validity coefficients for various 
types of tests, coefficients of correlation were com- 
puted between tests using validity coetticients as 
scores and jobs as individuals. The resultant correla- 
tion matrix was analyzed by means of Tryon’s pro- 
cedure of cluster analysis. It was found that three 
major groups or domains of tests emerged; intellec- 
tual tests, spatial tests, and motor tests. For every 
job a score was computed in each of the three test 
domains. These scores are presented as indices of 
the relative validities of the three types of aptitude 
tests for the various jobs. 
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3:20 p.m. Desirable content of letters of recommen- 
dation. Rosert B. and Grace Dvuvot- 
sin, Johns Hopkins University. (Sponsor, Robert 
B. Sleight) 

In selecting high level personnel, neither tests, nor 

interviews, nor any other selective devices are so 
highly valid that one can discount the potential value 
of letters of recommendation. Letters of recommenda- 
tion are often unsatisfactory because of a lack of 
understanding on the part of the writer as to what 
information should be included. 
PROBLEM: Our specific problem was to survey em- 
ployers to learn what kind of information they thought 
should be included in letters of recommendation for 
professional and managerial level personnel. 
suBJECTs: A questionnaire was sent to 297 executives 
and personnel men, and a 50 per cent return was re- 
ceived. 
PROCEDURE: Twenty-seven items were selected from 
sample rating forms and letters of recommendation 
Those responding rated each item on a graphic scale 
ranging from “should definitely be included” to 
“should definitely not be included.” In addition, a 
series of questions related to the problem of writing 
letters of recommendation was asked and general 
comments were invited. 
RESULTS: Median rating of importance was determined 
for each item, and a list of suggested topics for in- 
clusion in letters of recommendation was compiled 
from these ratings. Among the items rated most im- 
portant for inclusion in letters of recommendation 
were: cooperativeness, honesty, initiative, quality of 
work, and social adjustment. The items which were 
deemed desirable for inclusion in letters of recom- 
mendation might also be adapted to patterned per- 
sonal contacts or telephone checks in order to assure 
that salient points are covered. General comments of 
persons replying to the questionnaire are also sum- 
marized. 


3:35 p.m. The agreement among replies to an em- 
ployment recommendation questionnaire. JAMES 
N. Moser and Howarp W. GouEEN, George 
Washington University and U. S. Civil Service 
Commission. 
PROBLEM: To determine, the inter-respondent relia- 
bility of personal references in evaluating job appli- 
cants by means of a mailed employment recommenda- 
tion questionnaire. 
POPULATION: 2,800 employment recommendations on 
904 applicants for nine civil service jobs. 
PROCEDURE: The employment recommendation ques- 
tionnaire required the respondent to rate the ap- 
plicant on a number of skills, knowledges, and per- 
sonality traits which were considered as related to job 
success. There were about three recommendations 
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per applicant, all from references mentioned in the 
application for employment. The number of rating 
factors varied from 5 to 39 depending upon the 
job. Intra-class correlation was used as a measure of 
the amount of respondent agreement. 

RESULTS: The factors rated ranged in reliabilities 
from .01 to .98, but in most cases were very low, 80 
per cent being less than .40. The per cent of coeffi- 
cients of .40 or greater for each job was: storekeeper : 
60% ; chemist: 74%; accountant and auditor: 10%; 
information 12%; organization and 
methods examiner: 2%; budget examiner: 16%; ad- 
ministrative officer (personnel): zero; economist: 
16%; intelligence specialist: 20%. A wide range of 
reliabilities existed within the questionnaire for any 
single job; even the better questionnaires contained 
sufficient number of unreliable items to warrant con- 


specialist : 


siderable improvement. When appearing in different 
questionnaires, the same rating factors frequently 
showed different reliabilities. Thus the reliability of a 
rating factor depends to some extent upon the job, 
and a rating is not necessarily reliable for one job 
simply because it has proven reliable for another job. 

Hypotheses concerning the causes of low reliability 
are suggested and the implications of these results 
for using employment recommendation questionnaires 


are discussed. 


BUSINESS MEETING 
Tuesday, Pan-American Room, Statler 


Marion A. Bits, President 


DINNER AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
7:00 P.M., Tuesday, Federal Room, Statler 


Marion A. Bitts. Our Expanding Responsibilities. 


SYMPOSIUM: TRAINING IN INDUSTRY 
8 :40-10 :40 A.M., Wednesday, Federal Room, Statler 
Witt1am McGenee, Chairman 


Participants: WALTER R. MAHLER, Howarp P. Mo p, 
J. J. Ray, Anprew A. TAArre, and 
TRAWICK. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE CAUSES AND 
PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENTS 


8:40-10:40 A.M., Thursday, Pan-American Room, 
Mayflower 


Epwarp B. Greene, Chairman 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


Participants: CLARKE W. CRANNELL, Epwin E. 
GHISELLI, A. Kerr, ALEXANDER 
Mintz, JosepH TiFFIN, ARTHUR WEIDER, and 
CLaRK L. WILSON. 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOLOGICAL PROB- 
LEMS IN HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 
RESEARCH 


10 :50-12:50 P.M., Thursday, Pan-American Room, 
Statler 
T. W. Forses, Chairman 


Participants: Eart ALLGAIER, RoBeRT BRENNER, 
Harry W. Case, A. R. Laver, Ross A. Mc- 
FarLAND, D. J. Morriz, and J. E. UHLANER. 


SYMPOSIUM: GROUP ORGANIZATION 
AND JOB PERFORMANCE 


2:50-4:50 P.M., Thursday, Pan-American Room, 
Mayflower 
Marion A. Bitts, Chairman 


Participants : Georce C. Homans, F. L. W. RicHarp- 
son, Jr., Herpert A. SHEPARD, and CHarRLes N. 
WALKER. 


SYMPOSIUM: EVALUATING ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 


8 :40-10:40 A.M., Friday, South American Room, 
Statler 


IrvING R. WeESCHLER, Chairman 


Participants: Harotp A. Epcerton, Davip BENDEL 
Hertz, ALFRED J. Marrow, and Rosert N. Mc- 
Murry. 


SYMPOSIUM: EVALUATING EMPLOYEE 


PERFORMANCE 


10 :50-12:50 P.M., Friday, South American Room, 
Statler 


Reicn H. Bittner, Chairman 


Participants: BERNARD J. CovNEeR, STEPHEN Hasse, 
E. R. Henry, and ArtHur R. Laney, Jr. 


SYMPOSIUM: CONDUCTING ACTION 
RESEARCH 


2 :504 :50 P.M., Friday, South American Room, 
Statler 


Brent Baxter, Chairman 


Participants: Stuart W. Cook, Joun R. P. Frencu, 


Jr., W. Macmitran, and James C. 


Worthy. 


5:00 P.M.., 
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SYMPOSIUM: PERSONALITY TESTING 
IN INDUSTRY 


8 :40-10:40 A.M., Saturday, South American Room, 
Statler 


MIcHAEL Erpéty1, Chairman 


Participants: Cuester E. Evans, Apert K. Kurtz, 
GrREYDON M. Worsots, and R. E. WorTHINGTON. 


Discussant: L. N. LASEAUv. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE INTERVIEW—A 
SCREENING AND SELECTION 
. METHOD 


10 :50-12 :50 P.M., Saturday, South American Room, 
Statler 


W. J. E. Crissy, Chairman 


MARION A. 
Otis, and 


Participants: BENJAMIN BALINSKY, 
Biitts, Harotp C. Casn, Jay L. 
Hitton N. WASSERMAN. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


SPEECH PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


9 :00-11:45 A.M. and 1:30-4:30 P.M., Sunday, 
South American Room, Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Division 16, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, and American 
Speech and Hearing Association. 

See Division 16’s program.) 


ACCOUNTING FOR VARIANCE IN 
EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


8:40-9:40 A.M., Monday, Pan-American Room, 
Statler 


H. H. Remmers, Chairman 


8:40 a.m. Measurement of writing ability at the 
college-entrance level. M. Huppieston, 
Educational Testing Service. 

Two complementary studies were designed to com- 
pare the effectiveness of objective and subjective test- 
ing techniques in measuring ability in English com- 
position. The two studies were planned in such a way 
that the results of the second supplemented the results 
of the first and provided a means of cross-validation. 
A verbal test, an objective English test, a paragraph- 
revision exercise, and free essays were employed. In 
Study I sixteen college-freshman English classes were 
used as subjects, and 763 secondary school seniors 
were used in Study II. Teachers’ rank-order ratings 
of ability to write, based on conferences with the 
teachers, constituted the ‘principal criterion in each 
study; as a secondary criterion, course grades in 
English were employed. Intercorrelations among all 
variables were obtained, and multiple correlations of 
predictor variables with criterion variables were com- 
puted. 

The essays demonstrated unsatisfactory reliability 


and markedly lower correlations with the criteria 
than were shown 
by the objective 


either by the verbal test or 
English test. Paragraph-revision 
was the least satisfactory predictor, although more 
reliable than the essays. While all predictor variables 
appeared to be primarily verbal in nature, the tra- 
ditional verbal test demonstrated the highest validity 
with respect to both criteria. 

8:55 a.m. The construction of a personality scale 

to predict academic achievement in introductory 

psychology courses. Harrison G. Goucu, Uni- 
versity of California. 

The immediate aim of this project was to determine 
whether a brief and reliable personality scale could 
be developed which would predict course grades in 
undergraduate psychology classes. The broader aim 
of the project was to identify the particular opinions 
and self-conceptions relating to course achievement, 
and to compare them with findings in similar studies 
of high school and graduate school achievement. 

Four original samples (Total N = 603) from three 
universities were used in constructing the scale, and 
five cross-validating samples (Total N = 684) were 
used in checking it. 

The procedure employed was to analyze empirically 
a special pool of criterion-specific items. Some of the 
items were drawn from previous studies, and others 
were written especially for this project. In selecting 
and writing items, an attempt was made to capitalize 
as fully as possible on previous findings, on personality 


impressions and intuition. Each item in the pool was 
then submitted to empirical test, and those revealing 
significant validities in all of the original samples 
were retained for the scale. 

A 36-item true-false scale was developed which 
yielded correlations with course grades of .57, .47, 
.44, and .42 in the original samples, and of .58, .35, 
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.31, .31, and .26 in the check samples. The scale’s con- 
tent is exampled by the following two items: (1) 
“People pretend to care more about one another than 
they really do”; and (2) “The future is too uncertain 
for a person to make serious plans.” 

The items in the scale and the pattern of the scale’s 
correlations with other variables both suggest thet 
higher scores on the scale are predictive of positive, 
favorable personality characteristics, as well as of 
superior scholastic performance. (Slides) 


9:10 a.m. The relation of vocabulary test-retest 
gains to amount of college attendance after a 
twenty-four year period. Epnwarp O. Swanson, 
Educational Testing Service. 

PROBLEM : To study the relationship of test-retest gain 
of high ability high school graduates to amount of 
college education. 
suBjects: A high ability group of male high school 
graduates leaving Minneapolis and St. Paul high 
schools in the years 1926 through 1928. All were at 
or above the 80th percentile with respect to the 
average of high school rank and college aptitude test 
rank. 
METHOD: One hundred and twenty-four of these were 
still located in the Twin City area, and 94 of them 
were interviewed. Of these, 72 had taken the Minne- 
sota College Aptitude Test in their senior year of 
high school. The test is for 50 minutes and consists 
of completions, synonyms, and antonyms. Fifty-five of 
the 72 consented to be retested. Twenty had not at- 
tended college (Group I); 13 attended but did not 
graduate (Group IT) ; and 22 graduated from college 
(Group III). The groups were found not to differ sig- 
nificantly in means and variance on original scores. 
Gains for the test-retest scores were then computed. 
RESULTS: Mean gains for the three groups were re- 
spectively 7.25, 9.38, and 35.30. Analysis of variance 
on the mean gains resulted in an F significant beyond 
the 1% level. 
CONCLUSION: Amount of education after high school 
graduation has a significant positive relation to test- 
retest gains on a vocabulary test. However, the study 
does not show whether this is a gain made during 
college years and maintained, or if the experience of 
college has stimulated activities which have in turn 
led to the gain. 


9:25 a.m. The investigation, through the use of 
projective techniques, of nonintellectual factors 
in the learning of mathematics. Isatan RocHLIN, 
University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: The use of a variety of aptitude measures 

to predict achievement in mathematics has proven 

only moderately satisfactory. This study undertook an 
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exploration of certain nonintellectual factors which 
might be associated with underachievement and/or 
overachievement in the general course in mathematics 
at the College of the University of Chicago. 
SUBJECTS: 58 students, enrolled in mathematics, di- 
vided into two major groups: (a) underachievers and 
their controls; (b) overachievers and their controls. 
PROCEDURE: Sentence completion and thematic ap- 
perception tests, designed for this study, were pre- 
tested and group-administered to all students entering 
the course. The group Rorschach and a battery of 
Primary Mental Abilities tests were also administered. 
Underachievers were defined as those who were above 
Qs in the distribution of the PMA scores and below 
QO: in the achievement score distribution; over- 
achievers were below Q: in the PMA distribution and 
above Qs in the achievement distribution. Control 
groups were above Qs: or below Q: respectively, in 
both distributions. On the basis of the projective test 
data, ratings were assigned to experimental and con- 
trol subjects on 43 variables characterizing their 
fantasy productions. Chi square, corrected for con- 
tinuity in all appropriate cases, was computed to test 
significance. 

RESULTS: Differences between experimental Ss and 
their respective controls in the following areas were 
statistically significant: flexibility and confidence in 
noninterpersonal activity; use of deductive and in- 
tuitive approaches; inclusion of abstract considera- 
tions; persistence in the face of obstacles; adequacy 
feelings in relations with instructors ; presence of con- 
flict concerning acknowledged inadequacy; rejective- 
ness toward others; outcomes expected for self and 
peers; liking for and confidence about ability in 
mathematics. Nonsignificant results, including several 
suggestive of differential trends, were obtained in 
such areas as affiliativeness; confidence in peer re- 
lations ; sources of evaluation and behavior-determina- 
tion; flexibility in interpersonal relations; and tend- 
ency to seek help. (Slides) 


TEACHER PERSONNEL 


9 :50-10 :50 A.M., Monday, Pan-American Room, 
Statler 


T. Ernest NEWLAND, Chairman 


9:50 a.m. The use of a drawing technique for study- 
ing learning during teacher training. W1LLIAM 
RaBINOWITz and Ropert M. W. Travers, Board 
of Higher Education, New York City. 

A drawing test was developed which required the 
subject to “Draw a Teacher with a Class” in order 
to explore the ideas acquired by education students 
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during teacher training. This technique provided a 
means of exploring the concept of teaching which the 
student brought with him to the training program and 
of studying changes that occurred in this concept dur- 
ing professional training. Data derived from two 
teacher training programs, which differed substantially 
both in their methods of training and in the kinds of 
teachers they were designed to produce, showed sub- 
stantial differences in the concepts of teaching de- 
veloped in the students. In Program A which em- 
phasized academic classwork as a basis for teacher 
training little changes were apparent in the drawings 
produced by students as teacher training progressed. 
In Program B on the other hand, which emphasized 
visitation of selected teachers and participation in the 
work of the classroom, major changes were noted in 
ratings of various aspects of the drawings. (Slides) 


10:05 a.m. The use of tests and other objective data 
in the selection of camp counselors. Harry B. 
GiLBert, New York University and Camp Mer- 
rimac, Contoocook, N. H. 

PROBLEM: This study represents an attempt to dis- 
cover the extent of the relationship between certain 
characteristics of camp counselors and their per- 
formance on the job It is essentially an application of 
personnel selection research to the area of camp 
counseling in which it has hitherto not been reported 
as employed. 

suBJECTS: 153 male camp counselors in seven dif- 

ferent organizational camps for boys in New York, 

New Jersey, and Pennsylvania were studied. Only 

cabin counselors were included. 

PROCEDURE: In June or early July, each camp was 

visited and the following battery of tests was ad- 

ministered: Wesman Personnel Classification Test, 

Form A, Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test, 

Form AA, The Minnesota Personality Scale for Men, 

and a brief experimental edition of a specially devised 

Counselor Mental Hygiene Test. Counselors also com- 

pleted a background data questionnaire. Two measures 

of performance were obtained to serve as criteria of 
success—a ten-point director rating scale and an ap- 
plication of the nominating technique. 

To study the validity of the predictive data, the 
following procedures were employed: correlational, 
comparison of means of best and worst counselors, 
and the multiple cutoff. 

RESULTS: Most of the obtained correlations with di- 

rector nominations were low and not significantly 

greater than zero. Biserial correlations with nomi- 

nating technique criteria were in the 20’s and 30's, 

except for the personality test which was close to zero. 

Comparison of means of best and worst counselors re- 
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vealed significant differences in intelligence, mechani- 
cal comprehension and counselor mental hygiene test 
scores, age and years of schooling. The multiple cut- 
off technique was demonstrated to be useful with 
cutting scores on the Wesman and Bennett tests, age 
and years of schooling. Certain limitations of the data, 
particularly with regard to intercamp variability 
necessitate cautious experimental adoption of the 
proposed procedures. 


10:20 a.m. Determining students’ concepts of ef- 
fective teaching from their ratings of instructors. 
Wittram E. Corrman, Educational Testing 
Service. 

PROBLEM: Critics of the use of student ratings of in- 
structors usually emphasize the limitations of student 
judgments in determining teaching effectiveness. 
Proponents emphasize the importance of having in- 
formation concerning student reactions because ef- 
fective learning requires interaction of teacher and 
student. An over-all student rating suffers from lack 
of definition. The use of multiple scales results in 
difficulty of interpretation. The study represents an 
attempt to provide a simplified description of student 
values reflected in their ratings of instructors on a 
multiple scale. 
suBJEcTsS: 2,000 students and 55 instructors in the 
School of Arts and Sciences, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. 
PROCEDURE: Students rated instructors using the 
Oklahoma A. and M. Rating Scale for Teachers. The 
scale consists of eighteen specific traits followed by 
an over-all rating. The intercorrelations of the nine- 
teen scales provided the basis for a centroid factor 
analysis. Four centroid factors account for the reliable 
variance of the over-all rating. An oblique rotation 
resulted in structure suitable for interpretation. 
RESULTS: The four factors were identified as: (1) 
empathy (the degree of understanding of and sym- 
pathy for the student and his problems); (II) or- 
ganization (the extent to which the instructor struc- 
tures the learning situation); (III) the academic 
stereotype (the degree to which the instructor is 
“the absent-minded professor”); and (IV) verbal 
communication. The over-all rating had a high load- 
ing on Factor I, a relatively high loading on Factors 
II and IV, and an insignificant loading on Factor III. 
CONCLUSIONS: Students’ concepts are generally de- 
fensible although limited in scope. The technique pro- 
vides a check on values expressed in response to 
direct questioning. The results suggest certain changes 
in the scale to reduce ambiguity. Instructors are 
challenged to assume responsibility for leading stu- 
dents to a broader concept of the teaching process. 
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10:35 a.m. Relationships between Rorschach per- 
formance and student teaching. MartHa G. HEs- 
sEL and Rospert M. W. Travers, College of the 
City of New York. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study was to determine 
if there were patterns on the Rorschach which had con- 
sistent relationships with supervisors’ descriptions of 
the characteristics of students of education in a student 
teaching situation. 
SUBJECT: 64 individuals, 39 students in elementary 
education and 25 in secondary education, all candi- 
dates for student teaching. 
PROCEDURE: The individual Rorschach was admin- 
istered by one examiner to all subjects. Scoring was 
done at the completion of all testing. Supervisors 
wrote descriptions of the outstanding characteristics 
of these individuals in the student teaching situation. 
The descriptions of the elementary education stu- 
dents were divided into two categories, one of which 
included behavior or traits considered desirable by 
the supervisors and the other, those considered un- 
desirable. These two categories were related to the 
numerical adjustment score derived from the Revised 
Munroe Inspection Technique, as well as to pos- 
session of a triad of Rorschach ratios, obtained by 
clinical analysis. Examination of the relationship 
between Rorschach patterns and performance in stu- 
dent teaching was also made for the secondary educa- 
tion students. 
RESULTS: No relationship was found between numeri- 
cal adjustment scores and supervisors’ descriptions of 
performance for the elementary education students. 
However, desirable behavior was found to be as- 
sociated with a triad of Rorschach ratios (chi square 
9.14, significant at the 0.01 level of confidence). The 
triad of ratios indicated a driving, extratensive, emo- 
tionally labile orientation which seemed to be what 
the supervisors preferred in their students. Cross- 
validation on a similar population is of course needed. 
No relationship was found between Rorschachs and 
descriptions of behavior for the secondary education 
students. Certain questions were raised about the 
use of the Rorschach in studies of cooperating groups 
and the validity of the usual interpretations, es- 
pecially those related to concepts of adjustment. 


MEASURING COMPLEX PROCESSES 


11:00-12:00 M., Monday, Pan-American Room, 
Statler 


N. L. Gace, Chairman 


11:00 a.m. The high school student’s concept of 
citizenship behavior. BERNARD CorMAN, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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If citizenship education is to be improved, a clear 
statement of the students’ concepts of citizenship is 
needed. Students in 14 high schools, from all parts 
of the country, were asked: “Think of some adult in 
your community who seems to you to be an excellent 
citizen. Now think of something this person has done 
recently which leads you to classify him or her as an 
excellent citizen. Please describe what this person 
did.” A similar question was asked about a “very 
poor citizen.” A categorization was made of the 
response in terms of the incidents cited. Coders agreed 
in their placement of such incidents in 87% of all 
such placements. The tabulation shows: (a) The con- 
cept of what constitutes citizenship behavior is vague. 
Students have difficulty citing specific behaviors. 
(b) Students think of citizenship in terms of self- 
related behaviors. They cite adults who do something 
for young people. (c) Students think of citizenship in 
terms of “good” and “bad fellows.” (d) Students tend 
to pick adults who conform with accepted social stand- 
ards and stereotypes. (e) Students do not, with the 
exception of voting, relate citizenship to individual 
participation in the processes of government. Con- 
clusions which follow from the study are: (a) Pro- 
vision for practice in the skills of citizenship is re- 
quired. (b) A relationship must be established be- 
tween citizenship behavior and the day-to-day ac- 
tivities of those with whom students have contact. 
(c) A greater emphasis on the political character of 
citizenship is required. 


11:15 a.m. A comparison of profiles of learning 
from instructional films. Loran C. Twyrorp, 
Special Devices Center, ONR. 

The amount of learning from a film for successive 
intervals of time varies as the content changes in 
density, difficulty, and previous experience of the 
learner. A profile of learning is a line graph showing 
how much learning has occurred during each segment 
of the instructional program. Strong and weak parts 
of the film can be located by employing profile method- 
ology. 

Twenty-two profiles were obtained by testing 276 
high-school and college students using two general 
methods. Twelve test profiles were constructed by 
exhaustively testing the film content using two forms 
of a true-false test and distributing the learning on 
the time axis. Ten rating profiles were constructed 
by summating the responses to the film content of 
forty subjects who made ratings on a five-point scale. 
Ratings were electrically recorded as the film was 
being shown by means of the Film Analyzer. Inter- 
correlations between the profiles were obtained after 
correcting for “lag,” “carry-over,” and “drift”; these 
factors were found to distort rating profiles. 
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RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: A profile obtained by 
making ratings on the scale “I am learning” cor- 
related .53 with a criterion profile obtained by using 
objective tests. The like-dislike profiles had a low 
negative correlation with the criterion. Prediction of 
learning for classmates correlated with the criterion 
to the extent of .20 during the first showing and .39 
during the second showing. This research suggests 
that strong and weak points in an instructional pro- 
gram can be differentiated by obtaining audience 
ratings on a scale of the type “I am learning.” 
(Slides ) 


11:30 a.m. The effect of different problem struc- 
tures on the difficulty of problems. BENyJAmMrn S. 
Bioom, University of Chicago. 

One of the major difficulties in investigations of 
problem solving is the lack of a thorough under- 
standing of the nature of the problems used and the 
effect of various versions of the same problem. Koffka 
has suggested that a study of the form of puzzles could 
contribute as much to an understanding of problem 
solving as the study of illusions has contributed to 
the understanding of perception. 

Problems and puzzles posed in different ways were 
given to random groups of college and secondary 
school populations. These were posed in three forms: 
one form with leading clues, another form with mis- 
leading clues, and a third where the essential problem 
was posed with a minimum of detail and extraneous 
material. The varying difficulty of the different forms 
is compared, and the nature oi leading and misleading 
clues and suggestions is analyzed. The effect of the 
clues on groups of individuals with different problem- 
solving habits is further treated. 

The implications for construction of problems, test- 
ing techniques, and teaching methods are briefly dis- 
cussed. 


11:45 a.m. Consistent characteristics in the behavior 
of creative mathematicians and chemists. DonALD 
E Wacker, University of Chicago. (Sponsor, 
Benjamin S. Bloom) 

This study is an attempt to delineate consistent 
characteristics in the behavior of highly creative 
chemists and mathematicians. A primary assumption 
underlying this research is that the behavior of 
creative workers in testing situations will reveal the 
characteristics which are basic to creative develop- 
ments in their specific fields. The achievement of any 
particular product is a function of the conjunction of 
these constant factors and situational circumstances. 

Out of a larger group of workers in these fieids ap- 
proximately thirty were selected on the basis of 
uniformly high ratings by two independent groups of 


judges who were colleagues in the same area. These 


judgments were made on the basis of two criteria: 
(a) the-influence of their writing and other products 
in providing basic reorientations in their field of 
specialization, and (b) the characterization.of their 
work methods as involving unusual and imaginative 
ideas, novel perspectives in viewing problems, the 
formulation of previously unnoticed problems, et al. 

The Ss were interviewed and given a battery of 
cognitive, perceptual, and projective tests. The analy- 
sis of data was primarily qualitative. 

The research was guided by relatively detailed 
hypotheses about the influence of sensitivity, flexi- 
bility, individuality, originality, breadth, fluency, and 
concentration, differentiated in terms of three roughly 
demarcated behavior areas: perception, cognition, and 
ideation. These hypotheses were regarded as sup- 
ported when the characteristics were consistently 
found within the group of Ss. 

The implications of these results are considered in 
relation to the selection of candidates for certain types 
of training or research positions as well as for the 
development of curricular and instructional procedure. 


HUMAN LEARNING: THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Monday, Ballroom, Mayflower 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 7 and 16. 
See Division 7’s program.) 


SOCIAL FACTORS IN LEARNING 


‘50-4 :05 P.M., Monday, South American Room, 
Statler 


GrorceE W. HAarTMANN, Chairman 


:50 p.m. Some factors influencing the effects of 
audience participation on learning from a factual 
film. Donatp N. Micwaet and NatHan Mac- 
cosy, Boston University. 

PROBLEM: Previous research showed more learning 

from films when the viewer takes part in an “audience 

participation” procedure than when he does not. This 
increased learning might result from increased prac- 
tice during the participation periods and/or from 
increased motivation to learn arising from participa- 
tion. This experiment was designed to assess the 
relative contributions of practice and motivation to 
the increased efficiency of the participation procedure. 

Also two conditions were studied which were expected 

to affect the amount learned. 

suBJEcTs: 48 high school classes saw an edited version 

of a film on civilian atomic defense. 

PROCEDURE: Participation periods were alternated with 
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sections of film. Half the classes participated by writ- 
ing (“overt practice”) answers to questions on the 
previous section of film; half by thinking them 
(“covert practice”). Half the classes were told the 
correct answers after they had tried to answer the 
questions; half were not. Only half the questions 
finally tested were practiced during participation. It 
was hypothesized that if motivational changes oc- 
curred such increased motivation should affect both 
practiced and unpracticed items. If practice is the 
important factor, larger gains should occur on prac- 
ticed items. 
RESULTS: Audience participation procedures utilizing 
either overt or covert practice, along with the pro- 
vision of the correct responses, resulted in highly sig- 
nificant improvements in learning verbal material 
compared to viewing the film without participation. 
Even without feedback of the correct response, par- 
ticipation appears to result in superior performance 
to no participation. Since these gains occur only on 
items practiced during the participation sessions, this 
increased learning is interpreted to be due primarily 
to the effects of practice rather than to the effects of 
changes in motivation to learn. The most important 
factor influencing the amount of learning was the 
provision of knowledge of the correct response after 
practice. 

This research was conducted under contract with 
the Human Resources Research Laboratories, Head- 
quarters Command, USAF. 


3:05 p.m. An evaluation of small group work in a 
large class. Goopw1n Watson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Graduate students in a large (N = 350) class in 
“Education as Personal Development” met all to- 
gether for one hour, then spent one hour in groups 
composed of six to eight students, and a third hour 
back with the total class. Ratings at semester’s end 
revealed that the modal student’s subjective reaction 
to the group sessions was “enjoyed group,” and 
“learned more than in most classes,” but that group 
“accomplishment” was rated only “about average.” 
Group work was generally rated as less valuable 
than lectures, about equivalent to required readings, 
more valuable than panels, movies, or written work. 
Students valued “stimulation of ideas from others” 
and “knowing people of different backgrounds” above 
“learning about group procedure” or “opportunity for 
self-expression.” Chief limitations seemed to be: (a) 
inexperience in group process; (b) inappropriate 
physical setting, and (c) inadequate leadership. 

Of students who had never taught, 65% gave high 
rating to group work; of those who had taught 1-5 
years, 61% rated their group high; of those with more 
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than 5 years professional experience only 35% valued 
group work highly. Men rated group experience 
slightly higher than did women. Appreciation of group 
sessions proved unrelated to amount of previous study 
in psychology or education. Those who stated on a 
questionnaire given at the beginning of the term that 
they usually preferred working in a group to working 
alone did not turn out to enjoy their groups more 
than did others, but they were more apt to give top 
rating to what they learned from the group. 

Half of the small groups were arbitrarily directed 
to work on a single topic (of their own choice) all 
term; the other half discussed a different issue at 
each session. Results showed no clear advantage for 
either procedure. 


3:20 p.m. Difficulties encountered in group decision- 
making. KENNETH F. Herroip, Irvinc Lorce, 
Jort Davitz, and Davin Fox, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. (Sponsor, Irving Lorge) 

PROBLEM: To describe and evaluate difficulties en- 

countered by individuals in group decision-making. 

suBjects: 100 graduate students at Teachers College, 

Columbia University, enrolled in a course in group 

development. 

PROCEDURES : The Ss in groups were asked to write, as 

a group, a concrete and comprehensive plan of action 

to raise the morale and operating efficiency of an 


" isolated Air Force base. There were twenty groups of 


five Ss. Each group had an assigned observer who 
was not a member of the class. 

Each S, in a group, had been provided at the start 
with specific and unique information. Once this in- 
formation had been read and digested, the S was asked 
to list the most important points of information. The 
information protocol and the written points were 
collected. 

The Ss then formed groups, to which they had been 
assigned, to prepare the group plan of action. The 
group process behavior was observed, recorded, and 
analyzed. The individual and group written content 
material was analyzed in terms of those factors and 
effects which appeared to aid or prevent group de- 
cision-making. 

RESULTS: The difficulties encountered in group de- 
cision-making were related to “finite” and “nonfinite” 
decision-making and to the values of the decision- 
making process as a technique of motivation. The 
difficulties involve a multiplicity of factors related to 
informational readiness, prior experience with the 
group situation, communication skill, and skill in 
cooperative endeavor. In group problem-solving 
process, the group which first appraises the informa- 
tion of all members, organizes the information in 
action steps related to causal factors, and handles the 
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task as a rational problem solving process, appears 
to have less difficulty. 

This research was conducted under a contract with 
the Human Resources Research Institute of the Air 
University, Maxwell Field. 


3:35 p.m. A study of the effects of psychological ed- 
ucation upon the personality structures of teach- 
ers. Morton Levitt, Ben O. Rusenstetrn, M. L. 
Favick, and Mi_prep Peters, Wayne University. 
(Sponsor, William Clark Trow) 

This paper evaluates certain results of a four-year 
school-based mental hygiene program in a small town 
of 5,000 inhabitants. The professional personnel in- 
cluded a psychiatrist, a psychologist, and a psychiatric 
social worker. The focus here is primarily upon re- 
sults of an attempt to elicit teacher support and under- 
standing of the entire program through a series of 
formal and informal conferences revolving around 
effective utilization of principles of educational psy- 
chology in classroom situations. Conferences with 
teachers were of three varieties: (a) regularly sched- 
uled meetings to which all teachers were invited to 
discuss general mental hygiene problems; (b) teacher- 
requested meetings to discuss behavioral difficulties of 
specific children whose symptoms caused the teacher 
concern, and (c) progress conferences with individual 
teachers to integrate the treatment and educational 
program of a particular child. 

Staff agreement as to results were as follows: (a) 
initially the program created anxieties and resistances 
in some teachers whose adjustment was threatened 
by the nature of the educational effort, i.e., rigid 
teachers tended to become more rigid while timid 
teachers became even more timid; (b) as the program 
progressed, some of the above were able to move 
ahead and integrate their new understanding into 
everyday classroom practice, while others were not, 
and (c) a small group of teachers of varying degrees 
and training were able from the outset to accept the 
aims and objectives of a program stressing the basic 
unity of the child. 

The following conclusions became evident: (a) that 
the psychological education of teachers must be pre- 
ponderantly in the direction of giving them con- 
tinuous ego support and acceptance of the validity of 
their feelings; (b) that teacher anxieties are princi- 
pally activated by emphasis upon discussion of in- 
stinctual material, and (c) that success or failure of 
this and similar programs depends upon the ability of 
the therapeutic team to accept and support the teacher. 


3:50 p.m. A guess-who test and its relation to 
other measures of pupil adjustment. DoNna.Lp 
BriELAND, University of Minnesota. 
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PURPOSE: To determine the relationship of results 
on a guess-who type test to pupil inventory scores and 
to teachers’ ratings of adjustment. 

PROCEDURE: A test was developed to measure peer- 
group status in terms of 16 desirable and 16 un- 
desirable traits. Pupils also filled out a battery of 
inventories concerning psychoneurotic tendencies, 
citizenship, home duties, play activities, and family 
relationships. These results were the basis for a com- 
posite pupil index score for each child. A similar 
teacher index score was determined from teachers’ 
ratings on various aspects of behavior. 

SAMPLING: These measures were given to over 3,000 
children from grades 3 to 12 in a Minnesota county 
This report is based on 535 cases including 209 boys 
and 226 girls in grades 4 to 6. 

RESULTS: 1. The guess-who measure showed a wide 
range in the number of mentions received by various 
children. 

2. The teacher index correlated as follows: — .61 
with undesirable mentions ; + .55 with desirable men- 
tions; and +.78 with net mentions determined by 
using the algebraic result of subtracting undesirable 
mentions from desirable ones. 

3. Correlations with pupil index showed similar 
trends but were considerably lower. The highest 
value was + .23 with desirable mentions. 

4. Relationships between these findings and other 
studies will be considered. 

5. Relationships between school achievement and 


intelligence and these variables will be discussed. 


6. Special attention will be given to methodological 


problems of guess-who analysis. 


BUSINESS MEETING AND PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS 


4:30-6:00 P.M., Monday, South American Room, 
Statler 


H. H. Remmers. Learning—What Kind of Animal ? 


SYMPOSIUM: STUDENT-CENTERED VS. 
INSTRUCTOR-CENTERED COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTION 


8 :40-10 :40 A.M., Tuesday, Williamsburg Room, 
Mayflower 


(Co-sponsored with Division 2.) 
PercivaL M. Symonps, Chairman 


Participants: BenyJaAMIN N. P. Cantor, 
Morton DeutscH, J. McKEacuie, 
and Lauren G. Wispé. 
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MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


1 :40-3 :40 P.M., Tuesday, Jefferson Room, Mayflower 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 
15, 16, 17, AND 20 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Wednesday, Jefferson Room, 
Mayflower 


SYMPOSIUM: RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE MID-CENTURY COMMITTEE ON 
OUTCOMES IN ELEMENTARY EDU- 

CATION— THEIR IMPLICATIONS 
FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


1 :40-3 :40 P.M., Thursday, Federal Room, Statler 


INSTITUTE: SPEECH PROBLEMS OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


9:00-11:45 A.M. and 1:30-4:30 P.M., Sunday, 
South American Room, Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Division 15, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, and American 
Speech and Hearing Association. ) 


Morning Session 
GrorceE W. HARTMANN, Chairman 


9:00 a.m. Mu_prep TempLin, University of Minne- 
sota. The development of speech and language: in 
children. 

9:30 a.m. RicHarp SCHIEFELBUSCH, University of 
Kansas, and CHARLOTTE WELLS, University of 
Missouri. Discussants. 

10:00 a.m. Intermission. 

10:15 a.m. WENDELL JoHNSON, State University of 
Jowa. Orientation to the field of speech pathology. 

10:45 a.m. Ernest Henrikson, University of Min- 
nesota. Organic speech disorders. 

11:45 a.m. JAMES MULLENDORE, Universtiy of Vir- 
ginia, and MerLte AnsBerry, University of Mary- 

land. Discussants. 


Afternoon Session 


Frances A. Chairman 


1:30 p.m. EuGene McDona Pennsylvania State 
College. Diagnosis of speech cases. 
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DIVISION OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 5, 7, and 16.) 
W. TuRNBULL, Chairman 


Participants: G. Lester ANDERSON, JoHN DosBin, 
Rosert J. Havicourst, RayMonp G. KuHBLEN, 
and Harry N, RIvLIn. 


SYMPOSIUM: WHAT SHOULD BE THE 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF EDU- 
CATIONAL PSYCHOLOGISTS? 


1 :40-3 :40 P.M., Friday, Congressional Room, Statler 
(Co-sponsored with Divisions 12 and 16.) 


Wm. Ciark Trow, Chairman 


Participants: ArtTHUR P. CoLADARCI, WARREN A. 
KetcuaM, J. W. Tritton, ASAHEL D. Wooprurr, 
and Dean A. WoRCESTER. 


2:00 p.m. Leo DorerFier, University of Pittsburgh. 
Hearing disorders. 

2:30 p.m. Louis DiCario, Syracuse University, 
and T. Ernest NEWLAND, University of Illinots. 


Discussants. 
3:00 p.m. Intermission. 
3:15 p.m. Darret Mase, University of Florida. 


Speech training methods. 

3:45 p.m. Harotp Westlake, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Methods of training children with organic 
involvements. 

4:00.p.m. MarcaretT Hatt, Chicago Public 
Schools, and Marion Gi_more, Delaware State 
Board of Health. Discussants. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 
7:30 P.M., Sunday, District Room, Statler 


BUSINESS MEETING 
9 :00-11 :30 A.M., Monday, Cabinet Room, Mayflower 


LUNCHEON AND PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS 


12 :00-1 :30 P.M., Monday, Room 260, Mayflower 


Grorce Meyer. Some Relationships between Ror- 
schach Scores in Kindergarten and Reading 
Achievement in Primary Grades. 
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HUMAN LEARNING: THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Monday, Ballroom, Mayflower 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 7 and 15. 
See Division 7’s program.) 


DISCUSSION GROUP: NEW PROCEDURES 
AND TECHNIQUES FOR THE SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGIST 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Monday, Cabinet Room, Mayflower 


Harry B. Giisert, Chairman 


DISCUSSION GROUP: RESEARCH AND 
THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 


2:50-4:50 P.M., Monday, Jefferson Room, Mayflower 


Epwarp A. Runpguist, Chairman 


DISCUSSION GROUP: ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROBLEMS IN A SCHOOL PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL PROGRAM 


4 00-6 :00 P.M., Monday, Cabinet Room, Mayflower 


THELMA G. THuRSTONE, Chairman 


NEW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 
5 :00-7 :00 P.M., Monday, Jefferson Room, Mayflower 


PERSONALITY FACTORS INCIDENT TO 
STUDENT ADJUSTMENT 


8:40-9:25 A.M., Tuesday, North Room, Mayflower 


May V. Seacor, Chairman 


8:40 a.m. The authoritarian personality and general 
education. SHARON GoLpBERG and GeorcE G. 
STERN, University of Chicago. (Sponsor, George 
G. Stern) 

The Inventory of Beliefs, an instrument similar to 
Sanford’s E and F scales in measuring ethnocentrism, 
was administered to 500 college freshmen. Analysis of 
grades at the end of the first quarter revealed sig- 
nificantly poor performance in humanities and social 
science for low-scoring ethnocentrics. Such perform- 
ance was not related to intellectual capacity as meas- 
ured by the ACE. While all of the highs completed 
the first quarter of school, approximately 30% of the 
lows dropped out. 

Thirty-three students were then further studied by 
group tests of perceptual-cognitive factors, problem 
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solving, Rorschach, TAT, sentence completions, and 
a semiprojective interest index. Personality evaluation 
of the six highest and six lowest cases was undertaken. 
This revealed a trend towards repression or rejection 
of impulses, contradictory and distant parental images, 
and an absence of nurturant capacities among the 
lows. A reverse trend characterized the non-ethno- 
centrics. 

The most extreme ethnocentric individual, scoring 
some twenty points below the other lows, was selected 
for more intensive analysis. This individual seemed 
to typify all the authoritarian traits found scattered 
among the lows. This pattern was highly consistent 
throughout all projective material for this case. Fur- 
thermore, examination of behavioral data indicated 
strong rejection of all esthetic and emotional ex- 
periences, concrete goals, and extreme religious pre- 
occupation. Grades were mediocre, despite evidence 
of superior intelligence. Personal difficulties with both 
peers and faculty appeared. Administrative persuasion 
had resulted in the initiation of psychiatric treatment. 

Further psychological testing as therapy proceeds 
offers a unique opportunity to evaluate what, if any, 
changes occur in perceptual, attitudinal, behavioral, 
and dynamic personality areas of an authoritarian 
personality. 


8:55 a.m. Child-parent attitudes in delinquency. H. 
PauL JANEs and Epitn C. Loucurince, Camden, 
New Jersey Public School Psychological Clinic. 
(Sponsor, H. Paul Janes) 

Because it has been commonly observed that de- 
linquent children and their parents exhibit high “re- 
sistance” to the treatment of the casework agencies 
the present comparative study of the family relation- 
ships of 50 delinquents and 50 nondelinquents was 
made. 

The data were provided by qualified clinical ex- 
aminers who had unlimited facilities and at least 8 
hours of time for the study of each case, and who were 
unaware of the use to which the data would be put. 

The data show that the incidence of parental in- 
competence among delinquency producing families, 
rejection of the problem, and loss of control of the 
child, was very much higher than that of parental 
dominance, parental projections in the behavior of 
the child, and conflict in the home. In the normal or 
control sample the incidences of all these factors were 
negligible. 

Hence, it is concluded that the resistance to treat- 
ment exhibited by delinquency producing parents is 
mostly on account of incompetence, rejection of the 
child or of his problem, and loss of control. The re- 
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sistance in the child is on account of his having 
acquired negative habits in his pursuit of “escape from 
control.” 

The study suggests that Peck is correct in his ob- 
servation that the “resistance” of delinquents and their 
parents is only equaled by the resistance of casework 
agencies to the treatment of these cases outside tra- 
ditional casework agency pattern. 

It also suggests that there is a reason for the 
emphasis, of some, upon the importance of parental 
dominance and frustration in producing delinquency. 
Because dominant parents exhibit concern for their 
children, perhaps these are the only kinds of de- 
linquency producing parents with whom the pro- 
ponents of the “dominance-frustration” theory are 
familiar, since only these people (among the parents 
of delinquents) will go for help to agencies who 
“cannot help people who do not want their help.” 


9:10 a.m. The incidence of frustration in a counseled 
and noncounseled high school population. ALBERT 
S. Becxknam, Dusable High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

This is a comparative study of frustration in two 
high school populations, a counseled and a non- 
counseled one. There are two places where frustration 
may be observed in the schools, the one among fail- 
ures, the other with behavior and conduct problems. 

Frustration is improperly directed behavior. There 
is a difference between behavior expressed during a 
state of frustration and behavior which is goal 
oriented. 

The problem was to observe the effect of counseling 
on frustration. 

The method was to select 100 students, all failures 
from the experimental school (Dusable), who re- 
ceived counseling. Then to select a similar number of 
failures from a neighboring school where there was 
no counseling of a professional nature. The K.A. 
Test of intelligence was administered to both groups, 
followed by the Thurstone Personality Schedule. The 
frustrated students of the experimental group were 
frequently counseled concerning their problems and 
frustrations, while those of the control group were 
seen only at the beginning and end of the experiment. 
RESULTS: Drop-outs were more prevalent in the non- 
counseled group. Good counseling tends to keep high 
school students in school. The expression of resigna- 
tion is more frequently observed with the non- 
counseled. The two groups were about the same in 
intelligence. A continuation of behavior-conduct prob- 
lems is less frequent with the counseled. 
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The types of behavior problems observed in both 
groups were: destructive behavior, sibling rivalry, 
whining, sensitiveness, criminal fixation, drugs, tru- 
ancy, and stealing. 

There was a decided diminution of all problems in 
the counseled group except stealing. The types of 
stealing are more related to other psychosocial pat- 
terns as family, neighborhood, attitudes, and social 
pressures. 


CURRENT RESEARCH IN READING 
9 :50-11:50 A.M., Tuesday, North Room, Mayflower 
(Co-sponsored with Division 17.) 
HELEN E. Bocarpus, Chairman 


9:50 a.m. Personality characteristics of retarded 
readers as measured by the Picture-Frustration 
Study. Grorce Spacue, University of Florida. 

PROBLEM: To compare the personality characteristics 
of retarded readers with various normative groups. 
suBJEcTS: 50 retarded readers, ages 6-14. 
PROCEDURE: The Children’s Form of the Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Study was used to assess the at- 
titudes and feelings of the poor readers who came to 
the Reading Clinic for diagnosis or therapy. The case 
study files for 50 of these pupils were drawn at ran- 
dom and the data derived from the P-F test collated. 
The data for the group of poor readers were con- 
trasted with the original norms for the P-F Study for 
Children of the same ages, and with norms derived 
from other nonretarded groups. 
RESULTS: The attitudes toward frustration and the 
aggressive impulses of the group of poor readers 
differ from normal readers in several distinct ways. 
Attitudes toward adults and toward other children 
are similarly significantly different. These feelings 
and attitudes have significance for any persons at- 
tempting to promote progress in reading among non- 
readers or retarded readers. Some explanation for the 
failure of conventional programs in remedial reading 
to benefit many such pupils may be found in the 
resistant and negativistic attitudes present among re- 
tarded readers. Types of therapy more likely to be 
successful will be suggested. 


10:10 a.m. The relationship of reading skills as 
learned in grades 4-college freshman years to 
verbal and performance scores on an individual 
intelligence test. Vircin1A M. Binks, Remedial 
Education Center, Washington, D. C., Desmond 
V. Foster, Forestville Elementary School, Forest- 
ville, Md. and Remedial Education Center, Wash- 
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ington D. C., Nicnuoras A. Apams, Frederick 
Sasscer High School, Upper Marlboro, Md., and 
Frances Triccs, University of Maryland. 
PROBLEM: To determine the relationship between suc- 
cess in learning word recognition, comprehension, 
and vocabulary skills and verbal and performance 
abilities as measured by the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children and the Adult Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale. 
suBJEcTS: 40 Ss in grades four, five, and six and 40 
subjects in grades seven through college freshman 
year selected at random for the purposes of this study. 
PROCEDURE: Standardized reading tests, The Diag- 
nostic Reading Tests, Survey Section: Lower Level 
(Grades 4-6) and Survey Section (Grades 7-college 
freshman year) were administered to measure the 
extent to which the subjects had the following read- 
ing skills: word recognition (grades 4-6), com- 
prehension, vocabulary, and rate of reading using 
types of materials used for instruction in these grade 
levels. The relationships between these scores and 
verbal and performance scores on the WISC and 
Form I of the Adult Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale, respectively, were correlated to determine kinds 
of abilities necessary for learning these reading skills. 
It was found that the 
relationship of the Wechsler Scale verbal scores to 
the scores on the reading tests is much higher than 
the relationship of the performance score to the read- 
ing tests. However, an investigation of the scores of 
individuals indicates that learned reading skill does 
not parallel either of the abilities measured by the 
verbal and performance scores. Reasons for this are 
discussed. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: 


10:30 a.m. Word attack as a factor in reading 
achievement in the elementary school. Exotse S. 
NeELson and C. American Uni- 
versity and U. S. Office of Education. (Sponsor, 
Ralph C. Bedell) 

PROBLEM: To determine what effect the teaching of 

word attack has upon the reading achievement of 

elementary school children. 

SUBJECTS: 61 fourth, fifth, and sixth grade students 

of a private girls’ school. The class populations are as 

follows : fourth—18 students ; fifth—21 students ; sixth 

22 students. 

PROCEDURE: (a) The technique of matched pairs was 

used to establish two equivalent groups in each grade. 

Scores attained on the Diagnostic Reading Test, 

Elementary Survey-Grades 4 to 6, provided the basis 

for matching. (b) Students in the experimental group 

received eighteen periods of special instruction in 
word attack. Each period included practice in learning 
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exercises in word attack constructed by the author 
of this paper especially for this research, there being 
no suitable materials otherwise available for practice 
in word attack. At the conclusion of each experimental 
period, the student gave an unstructured written 
opinion of his learning achievement. Experimental 

periods were twenty-five minutes in duration. (c) 

Students in the control group received no special 

instruction in word attack. (d) Upon completion of 

the special instructional periods, an alternate form 
of the Diagnostic Reading Test, Elementary Survey— 

Grades 4 to 6, was administered. 

RESULTS: Comparison of test results shows a gain for 

the experimental group over the control group in 

word attack and in certain other aspects of reading 
achievement. The complete analysis shows relation- 
ship of improvement in word attack to improvement 

(or lack of it) in vocabulary, comprehension—story 

type, comprehension—specific information, and stu- 

dent’s opinions of their own learning. 
Suggestions are made regarding the use of word 
attack in reading instruction. 

COMMENTS: Discussion of effectiveness of the pro- 

cedure employed and the experimental practice ex- 

ercises will be given in relation to both further experi- 
mentation and to teaching. 

10:50 a.m. Improving executive efficiency through 
reading. RALPH Bepe., United States Office of 
Education, and Frances Triccs, University of 
Maryland. 

PROBLEM: The effectiveness with which an executive 
handles the reading of material for which he is 
responsible may determine his effectiveness on the 
job. This is true because reading is the main avenue 
of communication in the agency in which this ex- 
periment was conducted. If one person is unable to 
read and disseminate pertinent material, the whole 
staff functions involving this person may become 
inefficient. To what extent does instruction in reading 
improve the skills necessary for improved executive 
effectiveness based on reading situations ? 
SUBJECTS : 36 adults holding executive positions in the 
Federal Security Agency. 
PROCEDURE: All Ss were tested with a form of the 
Survey Section of the Diagnostic Reading Tests and 
retested at the end of instruction with a comparable 
form. Instruction included work in comprehension, 
critical reading, vocabulary, word recognition skills, 
skimming, and rate of reading in accordance with the 
specific needs of the individual. At the end of the 
course, Ss were asked to give an unstructured report 
of their feelings regarding the effectiveness of the 
instruction. 
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RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Data indicate a significant 
improvement as measured by tested performance; 
attitudes are favorable toward this type of instruction ; 
opinions of the subjects for improvement of future 
courses are presented. A critical interpretation by a 
committee of evaluators is included as a part of the 
findings. 


11:10 a.m. Evaluation of the reading program at 
the U. S. Naval Academy. LCpr. ArtHur M. 
Potter, USN, U. S. Naval Academy. 

PROBLEM: The U.S. Naval Academy, recognizing the 
need for improvement in reading skill, conducted 
special reading classes during the Summer of 1951 
for the Class of 1955. The course was designed to 
improve reading skill by training the student to 
increase his reading rate without loss in compre- 
hension, and to establish in the mind of each student 
the relationship between reading rate and compre- 
hension of what is read. Comparisons were made be- 
tween test, retest, and follow-up scores, and between 
grades made by control and experimental groups. 

SUBJECTS: 161 midshipmen of Class of 1955. 

PROCEDURE: All midshipmen were given Diagnostic 

Reading Test, Survey Section, Forms A and B, ad- 

ministered during first and eighth weeks respectively. 

A group of 28 midshipmen was selected from each of 

the eight companies who had the slowest reading rate 

and a score of at least fifty on the vocabulary and 

thirty on the comprehension section of the Form A 

test. These groups were given twenty periods of read- 

ing training consisting of reading The Book of the 

Navy as assigned by the English Department and 

reading manuals, Improve Your Reading by F. O. 

Triggs, and Study Type Reading Exercises by R. 

Strang. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The group of midshipmen 

trained in reading made consistently higher grades 

than the untrained group. The trained and untrained 
were retested six months after training period ended 
on a form of Diagnostic Reading Test, Survey Sec- 

tion, comparable to the one given before and im- 

mediately after training. These data show that the 

gains made during training have been retained to a 

marked degree. 


11:30 a.m. Discussant: Lean FEIN. 


ETHICAL PROBLEMS OF COUNSELORS 
AND SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Tuesday, East Room, Mayflower 


(Co-sponsored with Division 17. 
See Division 17’s program.) 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Tuesday, Jefferson Room, Mayflower 


Victor H. Chairman 


ROUND TABLE: PERSONALITY COUN- 
SELING OF THE MENTALLY RE- 
TARDED AND COUNSELING OF 
THEIR PARENTS 


4:00-6:00 P.M., Tuesday, Presidential Room, Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 12 and 17 and the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 
Security Agency. See Division 12’s 
program. ) 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 
15, 16, 17, AND 20 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Wednesday, Jefferson Room, 
Mayflower 


SYMPOSIUM: RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE MID-CENTURY COMMITTEE ON 
OUTCOMES IN ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION—THEIR IMPLICATIONS 
FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
AND CHILD DE- 
VELOPMENT 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Thursday, Federal Room, Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 5, 7, and 15. 
See Division 15’s program.) 


SYMPOSIUM: WHAT SHOULD BE THE 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF EDU- 
CATIONAL PSYCHOLOGISTS? 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Friday, Congressional Room, Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 12 and 15. 
See Division 15’s program.) 
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DIVISION OF COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


PREDICTING SUCCESS 


2:50-3:50 P.M., Monday, Congressional Room, 
Statler 


Louis Lone, Chairman 


2:50 p.m. The role of parents in determining aca- 
demic success. GEORGE WEIGAND and Denzex D. 
SmitH, University of Maryland. 

PROBLEM: To show the importance of differential 
parental treatment of offspring in reinforcing and 
modifying patterns of behavior which differentiated 
between successful and unsuccessful probational stu- 
dents when such a differentiation could not be made 
on the bases of high school records and tests of 
scholastic aptitude and achievement. 
SUBJECTS: 81 students who, because they lacked high 
school certification, were admitted on probation to 
the College of Special and Continuation Studies of 
the University of Maryland, to remain there until 
they had achieved a 2.0 HPR which would allow them 
to transfer to the colleges to which they had originally 
applied. 
PROCEDURE: The semistructured interview technique 
was utilized. The interview protocols were comprised 
of the responses to 81 questions categorized according 
to 97 items. Indices of motivational factors were 
identified from the interview protocols. A sizeable 
number of these indices differentiated between the 
successful and unsuccessful students. 
RESULTS: In all, 33 items differentiated between suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful students at a statistically sig- 
nificant level of confidence. Nine items indicated 
highly significant differences in the home and personal 
area. Five of these items are directly concerned with 
the parent-child interrelationship. The implications of 
these 5 items and of the other 28 are discussed specifi- 
cally in this paper. The items in the home and personal 
area suggest that while 33 individual items differenti- 
ated out successful students, it is possible to specify 
some general and specific conditions which modified 
and reinforced the observable patterns of behavior 
which differentiated between successful and unsuccess- 
ful students. 


3:05 p.m. Predictors of success for cooperative oc- 
cupational education classes in Kansas City, 
Missouri, high schools. Lez E. Isaacson, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

PROBLEM : To determine test variables which will pre- 

dict success in a typical secondary school work-ex- 

perience program. The selected program is the Kansas 

City, Missouri, Cooperative Occupational Education 

(COE) program in which students attend school 


mornings and work in business or industry after- 
noons. Success criteria are defined as teacher’s or 
coordinator’s end-of-;car grade, student’s self-rating 
of COE progress, and employer’s rating of student’s 
progress. 

suBJEcTs: All students enrolled in COE in half of the 
Kansas City Public High Schools (four white, one 
Negro school). Original sample population of 195, 
final population of 144 cases. 

PROCEDURE: Thirty-two variables, consisting of sub- 
scores or part scores for American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Exam for High School Students, 
1946 form; Kuder Preference Record, form BM; 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey; and 
USES General Aptitude Test Battery were correlated 
with three criteria of teacher’s end-of-year grade, 
student’s self-rating, and employer’s rating of student’s 
progress. Those variables correlating significantly at 
the 1% level of confidence were then selected for com- 
putation of a multiple correlation coefficient by the 
abbreviated Doolittle system. A further multiple cor- 
relation coefficient was computed using those variables 
contributing most to the original multiple correlation. 
These variables were then tested for significant dif- 
ferences between occupational objective groups and 
sex groups. 

RESULTS: Eleven variables 
with teachers’ grades with Pearsonian coefficients of 
correlation of +.21 to +.37. All eleven variables 
produced a multiple correlation coefficient of .58. 
Those four variables contributing most of this multiple 
correlation coefficient, when used in the computation 
of another multiple correlation coefficient, produced 
one of .55. No significant differences were found on 
these four variables between occupational groups or 
between sex groups. A table of weighted scores was 
then developed for use in prediction of teacher’s grade. 
Only one variable correlated significantly with self 
ratings and with employer ratings. 

CONCLUSION : Summation of weighted scores on four 
variables will classify a student within plus or minus 
one grade category of teacher’s assigned grade in 85% 
of cases included in validating group but fails to do so 
for self ratings or employer ratings. 


correlated significantly 


3:20 p.m. The relationship of certain psychological 
test scores to academic success in chemical en- 
gineering. Dannie J. Morrie and Cuartes R. 
Mitton, North Carolina State College. 

PROBLEM: The problem of this study was to ascertain 

the statistical relationship between academic success 

of chemical engineers as measured by grades for all 
courses, required and elective, and the scores on 
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psychological tests of intelligence, special abilities, 
aptitudes, personality, and interests. 

suBJEects: 150 chemical engineers who were tested in 
their senior year. The data were collected over a five- 
year period of time. 

PROCEDURE: This study was conducted to ascertain re- 
lationships of psychological test scores to academic 
success. The psychological tests used in the battery 
for each year were the following: (a) Otis Self- 
Administering Test of Mental Ability, (b) Stanford 
Scientific Aptitude, (c) Bennett Mechanical Compre- 
hension, (d) Minnesota Paper Form Board, (e) 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory and (f) the Strong 
Vocational Interest Test. Academic success was based 
upon the grade-point average for all course work 
taken in residence at the college and used as the 
criterion. Psychological tests were administered dur- 
ing the student’s senior year. A grade-point average 
was obtained for each student by dividing the total 
number of quality points earned by the total number 
of credits earned. Results for this study were based on 
the five years combined rather than for each year 
separately. Pearson product-moment correlations were 
computed between test scores and academic success 
and a multiple correlation coefficient was also ob- 
tained. 

RESULTS: Correlation coefficients, significant at the 
1% level of confidence, were found with the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability and the 
Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test. By using all tests 
in the battery a multiple correlation coefficient of .67 
was obtained. 


3:35 p.m. How well do premedical selector variables 
predict success in medical school? Denzet D. 
Smi1TH, ELeEANor ScuMipt, and Ray C. Hack- 
MAN, University of Maryland. 

It is particularly important to evaluate the predic- 
tive value of indices available for selection of appli- 
cants to medical schools since failures cannot be 
replaced in progress and thus the potential number 
of physicians is affected each year. This study dis- 
cusses the effectiveness of selection indices at the 
University of Maryland Medical School. 

The population for this study is composed of stu- 
dents who completed three-year premedical training 
in the College of Arts & Sciences, University of 
Maryland in 1948-49. This population consists of 
approximately 60 acceptees and 44 rejectees. The 
criterion of success is grade point averages earned 
during the first year in medical school. The selector 
variables include: seven different grade point averages 
based on premedical courses ; seven scores on achieve- 
ment and scholastic aptitude tests taken when first 
semester freshmen; eight scores on the Medical Col- 
lege Admission Test; and undergraduate premedical 
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committee ratings. Correlational techniques are used 


to analyze the data. 

The selector variables showing the highest cor- 
relation with the criterion are chemistry grades, 
mathematics grades, zoology grades, humanities 
grades, and foreign language grades. The range of 
coefficients is from .48 to .61. The selector variables 
showing the lowest magnitude of correlation with 
the criterion are Iowa High School Content Examina- 
tion, English and Social Science Sections; ACE 
Psychological Examination, L Score and Total Score; 
two sections of the MCAT. The range of coefficients 
is from .12 to .32. 

A multiple R of .82 is found between the criterion 
and the following six selector variables: zoology 
grades, chemistry grades, mathematics grades, foreign 
language grades, and two sections of the MCAT. The 
multiple R is based on a sample of 44 cases having 
complete data. Using the same group the multiple 
R for premedical grade averages alone is .80. In a 
group consisting of 60 cases the multiple FR using all 
parts of MCAT is .54. 

These data indicate that effective selection can be 
done for the Maryland Medical School from informa- 
tion available from the premedical training program. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, BUSINESS 
MEETING, AND SOCIAL HOUR 


4:00-6:00 P.M., Monday, Congressional Room, 
Statler 


C. WRENN, Chairman 


Dona.p E. Super. A Theory of Vocational 
Development. 


CURRENT RESEARCH IN READING 
9 :50-11:50 A.M., Tuesday, North Room, Mayflower 


(Co-sponsored with Division 16. See Division 
16’s program. ) 


MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Tuesday, Jefferson Room, Mayflower 


Victor H. Chairman 


ETHICAL PROBLEMS OF COUNSELORS 
AND SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Tuesday, East Room, Mayflower 
(Co-sponsored with Division 16.) 


Hosss, Chairman 


Participants: BertHa M. Luckey, J. Kirk SEATON, 
F. Berpie, Ropert S. WaALprRop, and 
Cornetia D. WILLIAMS. 


or 


ROUND TABLE: PERSONALITY COUN- 
SELING OF THE MENTALLY RE- 
TARDED AND COUNSELING 
OF THEIR PARENTS 


4:00-5:00 P.M., Tuesday, Presidential Room, Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 12 and 16 and the Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. See Division 12’s program.) 


SYMPOSIUM: RESEARCH IN 
COUNSELING 


4:00-6:00 P.M., Tuesday, East Room, Mayflower 


Participants : 
Paut L. Dresser, Chairman. Introductory re- 
marks. The difficulties in research on counseling. 

A. MAnn. Research activities of coun- 
seling centers. 

Epwarp J. SHOBEN, JR. 
effectiveness. 


Criteria of counseling 


Harotp B. Peprnsxy. A proposed research design. 


The Research Committee of Division 17 has spon- 
sored through subcommittees several activities which 
merit reporting and discussion on some basis other 
than a formal committee report. A symposium on re- 
search in counseling seems to be a natural way to 
present the thinking and proposals of the com- 
mittee. 

One project involves a survey of the way in which 
counseling centers finance and carry out research. In 
an early discussion of this problem the subcommittee 
proposed an investigation of the hypothesis that 
operating budgets accounted for a larger percentage 
of research done than did special research appropria- 
tions. A survey of the amount of research done and 
the method of financing it is being carried out this 
year and the report will be available as one phase of 
the symposium. 

A second interest of the research committee has 
been that of reviewing attempts at evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of counseling in order to (a) summarize 
the types of criteria used, (b) study the experimental 
designs, (c) synthesize the results of this review into 
a model research proposal. The activities of the com- 
mittee in this regard are sufficiently significant and 
stimulating to justify presentation of the results of 
their thinking to a larger group for reaction and 
discussion. An attempt has been made to select some 
of the more promising criteria and to develop a pat- 
tern for research which could be carried out in any 
counseling center. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF COUNSELING 
8:40-9:40 A.M., Wednesday, East Room, Mayflower 
Wrntrrep S. Scott, Chairman 
8:40 a.m. The interrelation of factors associated 

with the initial interview to factors related to the 
marriage counseling process as a whole. Howarp 
E. Veterans Administration, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania and the Marriage Council of 
Philadelphia. 
PROBLEM: There is a general feeling ameng psycho- 
therapists and counselors that what occurs during the 
initial interview with the client in some ways in- 
fluences future contacts with him. The purpose of 
this investigation was to study the extent to which 
certain factors arising within the initial interview are 
related to factors associated with the total contact 
with the client in a short-termed marriage counseling 
relationship. This investigation is related to the larger 
research program of the Marriage Council of Phila- 
delphia under a grant from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, Public Health Service, on causes of 
marital maladjustment. 
suBJEcTs: The case records of 94 adult males whose 
partners had also been counseled at the Marriage 
Council between 1942 and 1949 were utilized. 
PROCEDURE: The data were abstracted from the case 
histories of the 94 subjects. An initial interview 
schedule was developed including the following items: 
(a) counselor’s impression of client, (b) topics 
brought out during first interview, (c) client’s atti- 
tude toward marital situation (i.e., whether client 
“accepts” or “projects” blame for marital difficulties 
during initial session), (d) whether client and partner 
came together or separately and whether interviewed 
jointly or separately, (e) client’s picture of partner, 
(f) client’s recognition of need for marriage counsel- 
ing and (g) source of referral. The relationship of 
these initial interview factors to whole case factors 
was measured by the chi-square method after their 
reliability was established. Reliable whole case factors 
were drawn from the Marriage Council Case Analysis 
Schedule previously developed. Some of these factors 
are: (a) degree of movement, (b) hostility expressed 
toward partner, (c) client’s attitude toward counselor, 
(d) total number of interviews, (¢) reviewer’s opin- 
ion of helpfulness of counseling, etc. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The limitations of case 
history material are clearly recognized. Nevertheless, 
the findings indicate that some of the initial inter- 
view items bear a relationship to a wider variety of 
whole case factors than other items and suggest that 
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such factors might profitably be explored during the 
initial contact in marriage counseling. 


8:55 a.m. Verbal correlates as measures of the ef- 
fectiveness of clinical counseling. IRw1n A. Ber, 
Northwestern University. 

It is hypothesized that if a client’s adjustment im- 
proves during a series of counseling interviews, the 
content of his utterances should reflect this improve- 
ment. As an exploration of this hypothesis, a detailed 
analysis was made of the verbal content of a series of 
eight interviews with one successfully treated client. 
This case was a complete interview record published 
by Carl R. Rogers. The analysis consisted of first 
counting every word spoken by the client during each 
interview. Then a count was made for each interview 
of the total number of the following: ego words as 
I, me; empathic words as you, they; expletive- 
bombastic sounds as F, Sh; negative words as no, 
not; questions asked by the client, verbs in relation to 
adjectives, and the ratio of syllables to total words 
spoken. The adjective-verb and syllable ratios were 
computed on the basis of 100-word samples instead of 
the complete count used in the other verbal correlates. 

It was found that as interviews increased, the per- 
centage of empathic and negative words tended to 
increase while ego words and expletive-bombastic 
sounds tended to decrease. Rank-difference correla- 
tions computed for interview order and various verbal 
correlates yielded rho values ranging from — .41 for 
empathic words to .65 for ego words. When the inter- 
view series was ranked in order of percentage of ego 
words instead of chronological sequence, the range 
of the correlations increased from — .57 for ego and 
empathic word frequency to .80 for ego words and 
expletive-bombastic sounds. 

These data indicate that the frequency of certain 
verbal expressions by the client may be used as a 
measure of therapeutic success in similar counseling 
situations. It is further suggested that therapeutic 
progress may be more closely related to verbal cor- 
relates than to the chronological order of the inter- 


views. 


9:10 a.m. Measurement of empathy in counseling 
trainees. Water M. Lirtron, University of 
Illinois. 

The paper presents a report of one phase of a pilot 
study devoted to developing a better definition of the 
problems involved in counselor selection and training. 
The development and rationale for a procedure de- 
veloped to measure the empathic relationship between 
an instructor and counseling trainees are described. 
Results from this device obtained on six subjects used 
in a trial run are evaluated. 
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9:25.a.M. Is precollege counseling for high school 
graduates worth while? T. BENJAMIN MAssEy, 
Georgia Institute of Technology. 
PROBLEM: This paper presents a preliminary report of 
evaluative studies of the precollege Counseling Clinics 
held at the Georgia Institute of Technology during 
the summer of 1951. Particular emphasis is placed on 
changes in educational and vocational plans attribu- 
table to counseling and the values of the counseling 
program as judged by the participants. 
suBJECTS : 102 high school graduates who participated 
in the precollege counseling program at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology in the summer of 1951. 
PROCEDURE: Data obtained on each student at the time 
of counseling include background information, test 
results, and counselor’s prediction of academic suc- 
cess. Follow-up data obtained through questionnaire 
and interview techniques include ratings by counselees 
of positive aspects of the counseling program, changes 
in educational and vocational plans which could be 
attributed to counseling, and academic success of 
counselees in the first year of college study. 
RESULTS: The relationship of predicted success in 
college work to success in the freshman curriculum 
is reported; changes in educational and vocational 
plans attributable to counseling are analyzed and dis- 
cussed; counselees’ evaluative comments are sum- 
marized and interesting trends indicated. 
concLusions: The results of this preliminary report 
would support continuation of precollege counseling 
for the high school graduate, although it is apparent 
that the program at this level comes “too late with 
too little.’ The values of such a counseling program 
as judged by the participants are considerably dif- 
ferent from the goals of the program as set forth by 


its sponsors. 


ROUND TABLE: PSYCHOTHERAPY IN A 
STUDENT COUNSELING SERVICE 


9:50-11:50 A.M., Wednesday, Presidential Room, 
Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Division 12. See 
Division 12’s program.) 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 
15, 16, 17, AND 20 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Wednesday, Jefferson Room, 
Mayflower 


SYMPOSIUM: VOCATIONAL COUNSEL- 
ING OF AN ADULT: CASE PRESENTA- 
TION AND INTERDISCIPLINARY 
DISCUSSION 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Wednesday, Pan-American Room, 
Mayflower 


Atsert S. THompson, Chairman 


Participants : 
CuHarLes S. NicHoras, counselor 
Haroip Go.psTEIN, labor statistician 
James WHEDBEE, psychiatrist 
Douctas BiocksMa, psychologist 
FrankK M. FLetcHer, JR., psychologist 
Joun G. THEBAN, social worker 


ROUND TABLE: REHABILITATION—ITS 
APPROACH AND SIGNIFICANCE TO 
PSYCHOLOGY 


9 :50-11:50 A.M., Thursday, East Room, Mayflower 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 12, 13, and Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. See Division 12’s 
program. ) 


BUSINESS MEETING. TAKING STOCK AND 
LOOKING AHEAD 


2:50-4:50 P.M., Thursday, East Room, Mayflower 
E. Super, Chairman 


Participants: RaLpH C. C. GILBERT WRENN, 
Roy N. ANDERSON, and Epwarp C. ROEBER. 


INTEREST AND PERSONALITY TESTS IN 
COUNSELING 


9:50-10:50 A.M., Friday, East Room, Mayflower 
Rogert S. Chairman 


9:50 a.m. Kuder occupational interest patterns in 
vocational counseling. DIANA RussELL and FREp- 
ERICK HERZBERG, Allegheny Vocational Counsel- 
ing Center and University of Pittsburgh. (Spon- 
sor, Frederick Herzberg) 

PROBLEM: To compare interest patterns of the Kuder 
Preference Record, Form BI, (a) of experienced in- 
dividuals in certain occupations with non-experienced 
entries into these occupations ; and (b) of experienced 
individuals desiring to remain in those occupations 
with workers in these fields professing other vo- 
cational desires. 

SUBJECTS: 269 engineers, 145 salesmen, 138 laborers, 

47 managerial workers, and 52 laboratory workers 

whose interests and abilities have been measured by 
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the Allegheny Vocational Counseling Center as part 
of an industrial testing program to select and promote 
personnel for various Pittsburgh industries. 
PROCEDURE: Each occupational group was subclassi- 
fied into the following three categories: (a) entries— 
those having no experience in the area, (b) ex- 
perienced personnel, and (c) experienced personnel 
who profess occupational interests in fields other 
than their present one. 

Profiles, based on raw score means of each interest 
scale, were constructed for all subgroups of each 
occupational area. The magnitude and significance 
of any differences between mean scores for the sub- 
groups were determined. 

RESULTS: (a) No major differences on the Kuder oc- 
curred for engineers between the entries, the ex- 
perienced, and other professed interest groups. (b) 
For salesmen, no differences were shown between en- 
try and experienced groups. A lower persuasive mean 
was found for the other professed interest group. (c) 
For laboratory workers, a higher scientific mean oc- 
curred for the entry group. (d) Managerial workers 
professing other occupational desires had a higher 
persuasive mean score. (¢) No major differences 
were found between the laborer groups. 

CONCLUSION: For certain occupational groups, entry 
profiles are similar to those of experienced workers in 
the field. This similarity lends validity to the practice 
of using occupational profiles of experienced workers 
for vocational counseling. 

It is important to recognize that occupational pro- 
files of persons experienced on the same job may 
differ depending not only on the degree of satisfaction 
with the job, but on whether they desire other kinds 


of work. (Slides) 


10:05 a.m. Construction and validation of a Picture 
Vocational Interest Inventory. Haro_p GEIstT 
and H. B. McDanikt, Stanford University. 

PROBLEM: To determine the use, construction, relia- 

bility, and validity of a picture vocational interest 

test. 

SUBJECTS: 1,500 male elementary and high school stu- 

dents in grades 4-12 in 4 communities throughout the 

State of California. 

PROCEDURE: A Picture Vocational Interest Inventory 

consisting of 144 pictures of vocational and avoca- 

tional interests was constructed. The test is divided 
into ten areas of interest and the 144 items divided 
into 48 triads. The test was administered in groups to 
the subjects. Each S was asked to identify each pic- 
ture previous to taking the test and then was given 
the test with each picture being identified verbally 
by the examiner. Test results for all Ss were computed 
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as was per cent of Ss recognizing each picture ac- 
cording to a key. Reliability studies were computed 
according to the Kuder-Richardson formula, in grades 
7-12 on a large part of the sample; results of the 
recognition studies were also computed. 

RESULTS: Reliability studies for all scales are fairly 
high for such a test and certain items are to be deleted. 
Correlational studies of test results of subjects with 
such criteria as occupation of working parent, sub- 
jects liked best, subjects liked least, after school jobs, 
extra curricular activities, vocational aspirations and 
hobbies are discussed as validity criteria. 
CONCLUSIONS: The picture method of measuring in- 
terests promises to be a useful one in vocational 
guidance particularly with counselees from atypical 
cultural homes, those with reading difficulties and 
those on the lower intelligence levels, as well as the 
general population. (Slides) 


10:20 a.m. The relationship of personality character- 
istics to measured vocational interests in high 
school women teachers of English, social science, 
mathematics, and physical science. Francis J. 
Tomepy, Board of Education, Paterson, New 
Jersey. 

PROBLEM : To investigate whether there are (a) char- 
acteristic personality traits in high school women 
teachers of English, social science, mathematics, and 
physical science, and in those who are vocationally 
interested in these subjects; (b) characteristic dif- 
ferences among the occupational groups; (c) dif- 
ferences from the general population as presented in 
norms; and (d) relationships between the measured 
vocational interests and measured personality traits 
of these groups. 

suBJecTS: 194 teachers: 83 English, 60 mathematics 

or physical science, 51 social science. All were college 

graduates with at least five years experience in teach- 
ing and employed at least three years in the school 
district. They were secured from 47 school systems in 

20 states. 

TESTS: Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women 

(Revised) ; Guilford-Martin Inventories, GAMIN, 

STDCR, and Personnel ; Johnson Temperament Anal- 

ysis; Allport-Vernon Study of Values. 

PROCEDURE: The occupational groups are compared 

in age, experience, and education among themselves 

and with the Strong groups by critical ratio and in 
their distribution of scores by chi square. Critical 
ratios for the 28 personality traits are found between 
the groups and norm populations, among the groups, 
between interested and not interested classes and 
finally between the interested classes. Biserial, linear, 
and curvilinear correlations between scores on the 
Strong Blank and personality tests and multiple cor- 
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relations for the significant linear correlations are 
computed. 

CONCLUSIONS: (a) The occupational groups are dis- 
tinctly differentiated from the norm populations and 
further differentiated among themselves but to a 
lesser degree. (b) Teachers vocationally interested 
have measured personality traits which differentiate 
them from those not interested. (c) Significant rela- 
tionships between the Strong Blank and personality 
traits are found but the coefficients rarely exceed .40. 
(d) Darley’s hypotheses and Strong’s views are re- 
lated to the present results. 


10:35 a.m. The variability of individuals’ scores 
upon successive testings on the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. WiLBuR L. Lay- 
TON, University of Minnesota. 

PROBLEM: The stability of personality inventory scores 
has been the subject of much speculation. The present 
study was concerned with the investigation of the 
variability of individuals’ scores on a_ personality 
inventory, the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory, when these Ss were tested once a week for 
several months. 

SUBJECTS: 9 male and 6 female graduate students in 

psychology. 

PROCEDURE: These Ss were administered the Minne- 

sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory once a week 

for a period of eighteen weeks. The number of repe- 
titions per individual varied from nine to eighteen. 

Means and standard deviations were computed for 

each individual on each scale on the inventory. The 

Ss, by sex, were compared in terms of these statistics. 

In addition, each individual’s profiles were coded 

using a modified Hathaway code system. The codes 

for the series of tests for each S were analyzed to de- 
termine the stability of the coded profiles. 

RESULTS: The individual’s scores varied considerably 

from test to test on the various scales. The standard 

deviation of one S on one scale exceeded the standard 
deviation for the standardization group on one scale. 

The variability of other individuals on some scales 

equaled that of the standardization group. 

The coded profiles for individuals are more stable 
than the scores on individual scales. 

CONCLUSIONS: It would appear from this study that 

counselors can place more reliance in regard to 

stability upon coded MMPI profiles than upon the 
intensity of scores on individual scales. Since none of 
the MMPI scales was consistently more variable than 
any of the others for the groups, it is concluded that 
the amount and area of variability is an individual 
matter. Some Ss had large standard deviations on 
some scales and not on others whereas for other Ss 


the situation was reversed. 
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TEST RESEARCH IN GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


4:00-5:00 P.M., Monday, North Room, Mayflower 
Beatrice J. Dvorak, Chairman 


4:00 p.m. Characteristics associated with achieve- 
ment test item validity: A preliminary investi- 
gation. Harry Kaplan, JAMEs B. Trump, Barry 
T. JENSEN, and Harotp L. McApoo, Personnel 
Research Section, AGO, Department of the 
Army. (Sponsor, Harold L. McAdoo) 

PROBLEM: The specific purpose of this study was to 
determine the feasibility of a procedure for identifying 
item characteristics. Secondarily, it was desired to 
determine the relationships among identifiable char- 
acteristics and an external criterion. 
POPULATION: The test used in this study was a 
multiple-choice infantry weapons achievement test 
administered to enlisted infantrymen at two Army 
installations. This study was, however, concerned with 
analysis of the test itself rather than with a study 
of the population taking the test. 

PROCEDURE: Seventy-three of the items in the test 

were used in this study. These items represented two 

groups: (a) items in which, at both installations, each 
correct alternative had the highest validity coefficient 
of any alternative in the item; (6) items in which the 
correct alternative did not have the highest validity 
coefficient at either installation. The criterion con- 

sists of membership of an item in group (a) or (b). 

Product-moment intercorrelations were computed 

among eight item characteristics and the criterion. 
Each of the eight variables consisted of information 
which could be obtained in advance of administration 
of the test. The Wherry-Doolittle test selection tech- 
nique was used in identifying characteristics which 
were related to item validity. Chi-square tests of in- 
dependence were made among a number of the vari- 
ables. 

RESULTS: 1. Those characteristics most closely as- 

sociated with validity were isolated and their relative 

contributions to validity were assessed. 
2. These results tended to be confirmed by chi 
square. 

CONCLUSIONS: The use of test selection in identifying 

itera characteristics apparently is feasible and practi- 

cal. 


4:15 p.m. Attempted realism in a stenographic dicta- 
tion test. GRACE CoLsy LEONARD, SIDNEY ADAMS, 
and Row Department of State, De- 
partment of the Air Force, and Department of 
State. (Sponsor, Sidney Adams) 


PROBLEM: Conventional stenographic dictation tests 
have been criticized because of their failure to repre- 
sent an actual office situation, in which the typical 
dictator often proceeds somewhat spasmodically and 
makes various changes as he dictates. In the field of 
typewriting, rough draft tests have sometimes been 
used to supplement straight copy tests, but there have 
been no comparable rough dictation tests in the 
stenographic field, although increasing attention has 
been given in recent years to classroom exercises in- 
volving rough dictation. The problem, then, on the 
part of the authors, has been to develop a rough dic- 
tation test and to ascertain whether such a test is 
sufficiently independent statistically of conventional 
dictation tests to justify its use. 

PROCEDURE: First, a rough dictation test involving 
uneven timing and several changes and corrections in 
the course of the dictation was adapted from an office- 
style dictation exercise in a business education peri- 
odical. Tryouts with shorthand classes and with 
government stenographers showed feasibility of such 
a test. A readability analysis of correspondence was 
then made to establish the level of a later test. The 
test developed was based upon certain government cor- 
respondence. Both this test and conventional dictation 
tests were administered to shorthand classes and to 
government stenographers. 

RESULTS: The paper presents notes on the interrelation 
of readability characteristics within the correspond- 
ence. A statistical analysis of the results of the rough 
dictation test and its comparison with conventional 
dictation tests are furnished. 


4:30 p.m. The performance of deaf trainee labora- 
tory mechanics on aptitude tests. SAMUEL 
Kavruck, U. S. Civil Service Commission. 

PROBLEM: There is a dearth of research in aptitude 

testing with the deaf. The Office of Vocational Re- 

habilitation as recently as 1950 said “. . . the use- 
fulness of only few such tests has been evaluated for 
the vocational training and job placement of the deaf. 

. . . Also the limited range of vocational opportuni- 

ties for the deaf, . . . give investigations in this area 

more research than practical worth.” National de- 
fense needs require the maximum use of physically 
handicapped groups. An opportunity occurred to apply 
aptitude tests to the selection of deaf laboratory 
mechanics for the National Bureau of Standards. The 

Bureau had found that deaf mechanics have a high 

production rate, and wished to employ more. 

suBJEctTs: 20 trainee laboratory mechanics, including 

5 deaf. 

PROCEDURE: By job analysis, four aptitude tests se- 
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lected from the Civil Service Commission’s multiple 
aptitude battery were administered. The tests were 
explained to the deaf by a hearing consultant from 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation skilled in the 
manual alphabet. The Ss were ranked on over-all job 
efficiency by the laboratory supervisor. 

RESULTS: Job analysis indicated the major factor to 
be dexterity. The entire group, both hearing and 
deaf, was found to be high in gross dexterity. Sixteen 
of the 20, including all the deaf Ss, exceeded the mean 
score made on this test by naval apprentices. In 
alinement dexterity, 17 of the 20 Ss exceeded the mean 
score of mechanic learners and achieved the mean 
score of naval apprentices. On this test 3 of the 5 deaf 
Ss scored very high, 1 scored high, and 1 received a 
minimum passing score. Additional results will be 
presented. 

CONCLUsIONS: Many existing tests can be adapted for 
use with deaf workers, or given directly without re- 
vision by skilled examiners. They are useful for 
initial selection, and placement, in public or private 
industry. 


4:45 p.m. Job-analysis tests to rescue trade testing 
from make-believe and shrinkage. Ernest S. 
Primorr, U. S. Civil Service Commission. 

PROBLEM : Trade test selection studies often begin with 
job analysis, but after statistics are gathered, job- 
analysis hypotheses are forgotten and the tests are 
chosen by statistics appropriate only to check hypo- 
theses, not to evaluate tests. The extreme of this 
practice, setting up a hypothesis that Test X is posi- 
tively related to job success and then, when statistics 
fail to support this hypothesis, giving the test a nega- 
tive weight, is fortunately rare in public service test- 
ing. However, when several studies for one job are 
compared, it is usually apparent that the selected 
tests in each study were those that happened to have 
the highest validities, probably by chance. 
PROCEDURE: This paper will describe how job analyses 
were used to set up and to test hypotheses as to apti- 
tudes required for particular jobs. To avoid problems 
of curtailed distributions, norms based on previous 
studies with jobs that required particular elements 
were set in advance of data gathering. Since between- 
job variance for jobs with identical titles is often 
great, job titles were ignored. 

RESULTS: As an example of a result, in 12 of 15 trades 

for which an alinement-dexterity test was considered 

relevant, the average job rating of subjects who would 
have met the norms was higher than that of “fail- 
ures.” Although results are sometimes not as striking 
as for conventional approaches, they are probably 
sounder, based on proper use of statistical checks of 
hypotheses. Tests intrinsically worth while are valu- 
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able in spite of low r’s. A test’s value is determined 
by its relation to job requirements; the hypothesis is 
checked by statistics. Failure to support the hypo- 
theses should lead to a reexamination of the job 
analysis rather than simply to the use of whatever 
tests happened to have the highest validities in the 
particular sample. 


RATING RESEARCH IN GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


4:00-5:00 P.M., Tuesday, North Room, Mayflower 


Davip J. Chairman 


4:00 p.m. Relative validity of ratings for groups of 
hard and easy raters. ABRAHAM H. BiRNBAUM, 
E. K. KarcHer, and YoLANDA A. CAMPBELL, 
Personnel Research Section, AGO, Department 
of the Army. (Sponsor, Abraham H. Birnbaum) 
PROBLEM: In dealing with ratings of an efficiency 
evaluation program, the lack of uniformity in the 
standards of raters has long been considered a major 
problem. It is the purpose of this study (a) to identify 
those individuals who are hard or easy raters and (6) 
to determine the relative validity of ratings by the two 
groups. 
POPULATION: Two groups, each of approximately 200 
high-ranking Army officers attending an advanced 
Army school, completed about 20 associate ratings per 
rater on signed and unsigned eight-point graphic 
rating scales. One group also completed criterion 
rankings on the total population. 
PROCEDURE: (@) The rater populations (the two 
groups separately) were divided into high, middle, 
and low thirds on the basis of the mean ratings given 
by the raters, with the thirds representing lenient, 
average, and hard groups of raters, respectively. (b) 
For each of the three rater groups of the two samples, 
the validity coefficients were computed for the indi- 
vidual and the average ratings received by the ratees. 
RESULTS: The analysis seems to indicate that there is 
no difference in the relative validity of ratings by 
hard and lenient raters. Further, no appreciable dif- 
ference in validity was found between these rater 
groups and the total rater population. 


4:15 p.m. Rater reaction to officer efficiency re- 
porting methods. Louis P. WILLEMIN and Davip 
J. Cuesier, Personnel Research Section, AGO, 
Department of the Army. (Sponsor, David J. 
Chesler ) 

PROBLEM: In anticipation of a revision of the current 

Officer Efficiency Report Form, a questionnaire was 

prepared to evaluate the acceptability of various types 

of rating form content. 

POPULATION: The questionnaire was administered to 


about 1,200 high-ranking Army officers. Selection of 
groups emphasized length and breadth of Army ex- 
perience. 

PROCEDURE: Separate sections of the questionnaire 
were concerned with differential duty assignment, 
performance of current duty, promotability, and over- 
all value, with one or more proposed scales in each 
section. A section was added concerning possible use 
of check list items, both in uncontrolled check list 
form (rater may check as many items as are de- 
scriptive of the rated officer) and in controlled check 
list form (rater must select a designated number of 
items as being most descriptive). Opportunity was 
provided for the evaluation of each proposed scale on 
a structured 5-step acceptability scale, and also for 
the addition of unstructured comments. Structured re- 
sponses were tabulated for all respondents; unstruc- 
tured comments were analyzed on a _ large-scale 
sampling basis. 

RESULTS: Except in the case of the promotability 
scales (all of which were of comparatively low ac- 
ceptability), structured responses showed a general 
preference for the scales of the current form. Un- 
structured comments contained suggestions for im- 
provement of these scales. The experimental form of 
a new Officer Efficiency Report Form incorporates 
the most important of these suggested changes, and 
replaces the current promotability scale with an en- 
tirely new one. There was general acceptance of an 
uncontrolled check list for the rating officer, but not 
for the indorsing officer. Less acceptance was found 
for a controlled check list. An uncontrolled check 
list was included in the new experimental form. 


4:30 p.m. A study of cues used by raters in the 
rating of temperament requirements. Sipney A. 
Fine and Jewett Borinc, U. S. Employment 
Service. (Sponsor, Sidney A. Fine) 

PROBLEM: To determine if cues in job descriptions 
used by raters in the rating of temperament require- 
ments can be used to achieve homogeneous concepts 
and interrater agreement. 
suBjects: Part I—10 raters; Part II—10 raters and 
5 raters. 
PROCEDURE: Part I: Fifty job definitions are selected 
as being representative of the population of occupa- 
tions. The raters are provided with a selected list of 
temperaments based on factor analysis studies and 
procedures for rating temperament requirements 
from job descriptions. Included is the instruction to 
justify the ratings, i.e., to indicate what situations in 
the job description are the basis for the inferential 
judgment that a particular temperament is required 
for that job. After the ratings are made the following 
steps are carried out: 
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1. Study justifications made by raters to evaluate 
homogeneity of situations they used to justify trait 
ratings. 

2. Interview raters who vary significantly from the 
group to determine cues used in making justifications. 

3. Use justification and cue data to redefine factors 
and reinstruct raters. 

Part II: 1. Using a comparable sample of 50 jobs, 
have the same 10 raters rate the jobs. 

2. Also give second set of instructions to a new 
group of 5 raters not having the benefit of original 
experience. 

3. Compare the distribution of ratings obtained in 

Part I with those obtained in Part II. 
RESULTS: Results are presented to test the following 
hypotheses: 1. that cues used by raters are effective 
in redefining temperament requirements to achieve 
greater independence among them; 

2. that interrater agreement is a function of the in- 
dependence of the temperament requirements ; 

3. that interrater agreement improves as tempera- 
ment requirements become more independent; inex- 
perienced raters have more agreement with improved 
definitions than experienced raters with original defi- 
nitions. 


4:45.p.m. Reactions of two groups of Marine re- 
cruits relative to accepting a commission in the 
Marine Corps Reserve. Epwarp A. Dover, 
United States Marine Corps. 
PROBLEM: In certain instances Marine Corps Head- 
quarters solicits the opinions of Marine recruits 
relative to some contemplated policy which concerns 
such recruits. Recently, for example, it was desired 
to learn the effect of imposing a specific tour of duty 
requirement upon the acceptance of a Marine Corps 
Reserve commission. Because the recruits most easily 
sampled were in training for only a matter of days, 
there was some concern over the validity of their 
reactions. In an effort to ascertain differences which 
might be due to unfamiliarity with military life, 
questionnaires were administered to two groups of 
recruits, one group having just begun basic training, 
the other having just completed their basic training. 
suBjects: 400 Marine recruits just beginning their 
basic training. 400 recruits just completing their basic 
training. 
PROCEDURE: Because reactions of recruits who meet 
the basic requirements for commissioning are desired, 
instructions were issued to the recruit depot to select 
at random recruits whose General Classification Test 
scores were 120 and above and who met certain age 
requirements. These individuals were then admin- 
istered brief questionnaires. 
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RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: It was found that the two 
groups of recruits sampled responded in much the 
same manner to the question of accepting a Marine 
Corps Reserve Commission despite the time differen- 
tial in their training status. It appears, therefore, that 
recruits can be administered questionnaires shortly 
after their entry into basic training, and that their 
responses do not differ appreciably from responses 
given at a later date in their recruit training. This 
finding, of course, is dependent upon the type of 
material they are requested to comment upon. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND BUSINESS 
MEETING 


8:00 P.M., Tuesday, North Room, Mayflower 


Hersert S. Conran. Job Satisfactions of Psycholo- 
gists in Public Service. 


SPECIAL PROGRAM: OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
FOR THE ARMED SERVICES 


Aaron B. Napet, Moderator 


11:00-1:00 P.M., Monday, Williamsburg Room, 
Mayflower 


Speakers : 
Donap E. Barer, Department of the Army. 
MEREDITH CRAWFORD, Human Resources Research 
Office (Army). 
Howarp E. Pace, Department of the Navy. 
Cuar_es W. Bray, Department of the Air Force. 


SPECIAL MILITARY PROBLEMS 
:50-3 :50 P.M., Tuesday, Chinese Room, Mayflower 


Howarp L. Parris, Chairman 


:50 p.m. Control of the administration of the 
Armed Forces Qualification Test to assure appli- 
cability of standardized norms. D. J. BoLano- 
vicw and N. R. Loverace, Personnel Research 
Section, AGO, Department of the Army. 

PROBLEM: The Armed Forces Qualification Test 


(AFQT) is the basis for the establishment of mental 
standards to select personnel for military duty in the 
Armed Services. Therefore, the quality of manpower 
procured is, in part, a function of the current applica- 
bility of AFQT norms which were set when the test 
was standardized. 
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DIVISION OF MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION GROUP: 
PROBLEMS OF A PRISON 
PSYCHOLOGIST 


9 :50-11:50 A.M., Wednesday, Pan-American Room, 
Statler 


Witson L. NewMan, Chairman 


Participants: RAyMonp J. Corsini, ARNOLD V. 
GOoOULDING, Rosert W. HAtiipAy, GEoRGE G. 
KILLINGER, ROBERT LINDNER, and Irwin C. 
RosEN. 


INVITED ADDRESS 
8:00 P.M., Friday, Williamsburg Room, Mayflower 


Tue HonoraB_eE Rospert RAMSPECK, Chairman, U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. Psychology and Bet- 
ter Government. 


The problem of this study was twofold: (a) De- 
termine whether operational testing conditions yield 
test scores which, when interpreted on the basis of 
standardized norms, significantly influence mental 
standards for the selection of manpower, and (b) 
where adverse testing conditions affect the validity of 
test results, to provide a basis for establishing and 
maintaining effective administrative control. 
PROCEDURE: The distribution of AFQT scores obtained 
in the original standardization was compared with 
the distributions obtained for the selected sample in 
this study under the following conditions: (a) Ad- 
ministration of AFQT under operational conditions 
at induction and recruiting stations, and (6) admini- 
stration of alternate AFQT form under standardized 
conditions at training divisions. 

RESULTS: (a) The AFQT score distribution obtained 
under standardized conditions at the training divisions 
was the same as that obtained in the original stand- 
ardization. (b) A pile up of scores occurred at the 
AFQT cut points in the distribution of scores ob- 
tained under operational conditions at the induction 
and recruiting stations. These results are supported 
by similar studies carried out by the Navy and the 
Air Force. Such a situation is not uncommon when 
cut points are used on selection tests. The net effect 
of the distortion of test results under operational con- 
ditions is to distort, in turn, the interpretation of 
operational scores. This condition could be corrected 
by either establishing new norms on the basis of 
operational score distributions, or continuing the use 


of standardized norms but remedying operational con- 
ditions causing the distortion. The second procedure 
was considered the most stable and technically-sound 
means of correcting the situation. Administrative 
action was subsequently taken to improve testing con- 
ditions by training and assigning commissioned per- 
sonnel psychologists to each examining station to su- 
pervise mental testing. A preliminary follow-up at one 
such examining station showed that distortions around 
the cut points had disappeared. 


3:05.p.m. A method for content analysis of critical 
incident type interview data. Ropert REVEAL, JR., 
Psychological Services, Inc., and the University 
of Southern California. (Sponsor, Floyd L. 
Ruch ) 
PROBLEM: To develop a procedure for analyzing the 
content of critical incident type interviews conducted 
with Air Force officers in a combat zone, to obtain 
material useful for selection, evaluation, and training. 
suBJECcTS: A representative sample of 562 Air Force 
officers, from Warrant Officer to Colonel, were inter- 
viewed at 15 Air Force Bases in Japan, Korea, and 
Okinawa. 
PROCEDURE: Interviews were conducted individually 
with Air Force officers to get data on effective and 
ineffective leadership in a combat climate. 

Extraction of behavioral statements from the inter- 
view data was performed by six judges using a rigid 
experimental design. Independent extractions were 
made by individual judges and conferences with three 
members were held to reconcile differences. 

Inductive categorization of behavioral statements 
was conducted by two groups of three judges using 
random halves of the total population of statements. 

By a design of exchanging cards (random halves) 
and exchanging the independently derived sets of 
categories between groups of judges, measures were 
obtained whereby category reliability, within sets, 
could be obtained. 

Phi coefficients were computed between the two 
sets of categories to identify similar categories be- 
tween sets. This information aided in the combination 
of all categories into one covering set of behavioral 
categories by all six judges. 

RESULTS: 1. 1,034 behavioral statements were obtained 
from the 562 critical incident interviews. 

2. From one set of 517 behavioral statements Group 
A judges derived 31 categories; Group B judges 
developed 25 categories from the other. 

3. A combined set of categories was produced which 
gave more comprehensive coverage of the items and 
was more nearly unique. 
conc.usions: A _ procedure was established for 
analyzing the content of Critical Incident interview 
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material which avoids many of the pitfalls and biases 
encountered in traditional content analyses. 

This research was conducted under sponsorship of 
the Human Resources Research 
Project 21-05-0028 PO-5, 
23295. 


Institute, Research 


Contract AF 33(038)- 


3:20 p.m. Some concomitants of adjustive and non- 
adjustive reactions to basic training in the Air 
Force. Mirton B. JENsEN, 3700th Medical 
Group, Lackland AFB. 

At Lackland Air Force Base all basic trainees are 
evaluated in Medical Processing Service within three 
or four days of arrival. Evaluations are in terms of 
(a) mental disease, (b) social pathology, (c) mental 
deficiency, and (d) probability of success or failure 
in basic training. 

Evaluations are based on (a) psycho-socio-medical 
data secured through the Personal Report devised at 
Lackland and Report of Medical History, Standard 
Form 89, (b) interviews by psychological assistants, 
psychologists, or psychiatrists, or a coordination of 
these, (c) abbreviated psychological testing as need 
is indicated. 

In the present study the careers of 5,266 airmen 
(79 Flights) have been checked during and at the 
end of eight weeks of basic training. Data have been 
secured from the following sources: (a) Evaluations 
by tactical instructors (noncommissioned officers re- 
( h ) Psy- 
chiatric evaluations on those given psychiatric referral 


sponsible for training at the flight level) ; 


subsequent to initial evaluation and on those dis- 
charged for administrative reasons—inaptitude, mental 
deficiency, unadaptability, etc.; (c) Medical records 
of those who failed to complete basic training because 
of hospitalization or discharge for medical reasons; 
(d) Readministration of the Personal Report at the 
end of the basic training period of 684 airmen in 10 
Flights ; (e) End-of-basic-training interviews by psy- 
chological assistants, psychologists, or psychiatrists, 
or a coordination of these, of 93 airmen considered 
seriously maladjusted, either at the beginning of basic 
training, at the end of basic training, or at both 
times. 

Reactions of the 
gorized according to: 


5,266 airmen studied are 
(a) 


psychiatric disorder present; (b) Degree of psychi- 


cate- 


Normality or type of 


atric disorder when present; (c) Area of maladjust- 
ment when present; (d) Maintenance of adjustment ; 
(e) Loss in adjustment; (f) Gain in adjustment. 

Initial evaluations and predictions are compared 
with subsequent evaluations and with basic-training 
performances. 
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3:35 p.M. Measuring exposure to hazard. Ros’r. F. 
Srmmons and Nert D. Warren, University of 
Southern California and Psychological Services, 
Inc. (Sponsor, Neil D. Warren) 

PROBLEM: Research on the relationship between 
characteristics of the pilot and aircraft accidents de- 
mands control of the amount of exposure to accident 
provoking conditions in the pilot’s experience. The 
research being reported was designed to determine 
weights for the relative hazards of Air Force flying 
in different aircraft and under different flying con- 
ditions for the purpose of evaluating a pilot’s ex- 
posure to accident hazard more accurately than total 
flying hours alone. 

PROCEDURE: Complete records of Air Force flying 

including the number of accidents and the conditions 

under which they occurred were obtained for 35 

models of aircraft for each of two six-month periods. 

Flights and hours for these aircraft were fractionated 

by night, day, and instrument conditions. Accident 

hazard was defined as the probability of accident and 
was measured by the slope of the line that best pre- 
dicted accidents for flying by a group of similar air- 
craft in a given condition. The ratios of these slopes 
to a standard were used as the hazard weights for the 
group of models or for the condition of flight. 

Weights from each six-month sample were applied 
to flights and hours of the other sample, and validity 
of the weighting procedure was measured by the in- 
crease in accuracy of predicting accidents. 

CONCLUSIONS: Use of this technique of measuring and 

weighting hazards indicates that the best estimate of 

a pilot’s exposure to hazard is the sum of his hours 

and flights multiplied by weights for types of air- 

craft and flying conditions in which he has flown. 

When the weights obtained in this study are applied 

to a population of aircraft, weighted hours plus 

landings account for as much as 85% of the variance 
in accidents between models while unweighted hours 
account for no more than 50% of this variance. 


GROUP EFFECTIVENESS 
4:00-5:00 P.M., Tuesday, Chinese Room, Mayflower 
Joun T. Witson, Chairman 


4:00 p.m. Personnel research in a combat area. 
T. CamMpBELL and Ricuarp H. Gay orp, 
Personnel Research Section, AGO, Department 
of the Army. 

PROBLEM: Until recently the Personnel Research Sec- 

tion, AGO had not been able to undertake research 

involving collection of on-the-spot criteria of combat 
performance. During World War II fears that per- 
sonnel research in a combat area would interfere with 
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accomplishment of the combat mission had prevented 
approval of all proposals for such research. 

However, after some experience with research 
operations during arctic maneuvers and as a result 
of increased Army interest in human resources re- 
search, permission was obtained to undertake a com- 
bat research program in Korea. In May 1951, a team 
of four Army officers and four civilian research psy- 
chologists was sent to Korea to obtain ratings of 
combat performance and, if possible, to administer a 
number of experimental tests. The team found that 
it was able to accomplish both objectives in consider- 
ably less time than had been expected without inter- 
fering with military operations. 

By working with troops in reserve or in less active 
sectors of the front line, ratings were obtained on the 
enlisted men of three infantry regiments; involving 
approximately 5,000 men. The ratings were made by 
noncommissioned officers and were individually ad- 
ministered by one of the team members. Reliability of 
the ratings, from rater agreement, was .79. Two 
biographical information blanks and four experimental 
aptitude tests were administered to the enlisted men 
of two regiments. Scotopic and photopic visual acuity 
tests and three physical proficiency tests were admin- 
istered to the men of one regiment. 

To provide background information on the men 
rated and tested, the soldier’s qualification card was 
photographed on microfilm. 

For all infantry regiments in the Eighth Army, 
rating forms for company commanders, platoon lead- 
ers, and squad leaders were distributed through chan- 
nels, with instructions to return the rating in a sealed 
envelope to the division Adjutant General. Approxi- 
mately 90% returns were secured. 


4:15 p.m. The application of measurement tech- 
niques to the evaluation of military group ef- 
fectiveness. T. F. Dunn, B. T. Jensen, H. L. 
McApoo, and E. K. Karcuer, Jr., Personnel 


Research Section, AGO, Department of the 
Army. 

PROBLEM : To develop techniques for the measurement 
of the end products of group effort. 

DISCUSSION: The measurement of group achievement 
can be approached by considering the final products 
and accomplishments of a group as comparable to 
the observable achievement of an individual. Ac- 
cordingly, an attempt was made to attain objectivity 
and reliability in subject matter coverage, administra- 
tion, scoring, and evaluation of the achievement of 
groups in much the same manner as these attributes 
of measurement are realized in individual proficiency 
testing. Utilizing this approach a unit effectiveness 
test was developed and given a trial run in the field. 


A manual on “How to Construct Tests of Unit Ef- 
fectiveness” was then developed. In addition, a model 
test was constructed. The manual is divided into (a) 
the General Principles of Unit Evaluation, (b) De- 
veloping the Unit Problems and (c) Planning the 
Unit Test Administration. The Model Unit Ef- 
fectiveness Test (UET) contains all of the principles, 
techniques, and instruments discussed and explained 
in the manual. 

This paper will present material from the above 
developments to illustrate how the usual objectives 
of test construction were, for the most part, attained 
in unit effectiveness testing. Techniques for obtain- 
ing realistic test problems, systematic and controlled 
observation, standard recording of observations, and 
appropriate methods of arriving at the final evalua- 
tion of the unit will be discussed. Procedures for ad- 
ministering Unit Effectiveness Tests to large groups 
(approximately 200 individuals) will be reviewed. 
Possible methods for arriving at validity indices and 
reliability measures for UET will be suggested. 


4:30.p.m. A comparison of three criteria of air 
crew effectiveness in combat over Korea. JoHN 
K. Hempuitt and Lee Securest, Ohio State 
University. (Sponsor, John K. Hemphill) 
PROBLEM: (a) To determine the characteristics of 
three criteria of air crew effectiveness in combat: 
superiors’ ratings, sociometric nominations, and bomb- 
ing accuracy; and (b) to determine the relationship 
among these criteria. 
SUBJECTS: 94 B-29 air crews which flew combat mis- 
sions over Korea in the spring and summer of 1951. 
PROCEDURE: Superiors rated each crew as a unit on 
eleven variables. From one to five qualified raters 
judged each crew’s performance. Sociometric nomina- 
tions on the item “If you could make up a crew from 
among the crew members in your squadron, whom 
would you choose for each crew position?” were ob- 
tained from the crew members. From these nomina- 
tions an index of “on-crew” vs. “off-crew” choice 
was computed. Average circular error bombing data 
from combat missions were obtained from official 
records. The distributions, reliabilities and inter- 
relationships among these three classes of criteria 
were analyzed. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The estimates of relia- 
bility of the superiors’ ratings ranged from .61 to 
.95. The reliability of the sociometric nomination data 
was estimated as .91. The bombing accuracy data 
yielded an extremely low estimate of reliability which 
was not significantly different from .00. Despite the 
low reliability of the bombing data, superiors’ ratings 
showed substantial (.30 to .70) correlation with the 
recorded bombing accuracy of the crews. The socio- 
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metric data also showed a statistically significant 
correlation of .36 with the bombing data. The inter- 
relationships among these criteria raised a question 
concerning the possible contamination of rating 
criteria by “objective” information of low reliability. 


(Slides ) 


4:45.p.m. A comparison of personality constella- 
tions identifying high performance groups versus 
low performance groups of company grade Army 
officers based on psychologically-derived criteria 
and Army-derived criteria. Mitton H. IREDELL, 
Personnel Research Institute of Western Reserve 
University. 
PROBLEM: The present study is an extension of the 
research contract, “Psychological Requirements Anal- 
ysis of Company Grade Officers.” The study reported 
here was done to determine the personality differences 
as indicated by research interview findings between 
high performance and low performance groups based 
upon two criteria: (a) a 
criterion, and (b) an Army-derived criterion. The 
study incorporates the substantiating behaviors upon 
which the personality inferences are based. 
SUBJECTS : 72 company grade Army officers from three 
infantry regiments. In addition, a subordinate and 


psychologically-derived 


superior were interviewed for each officer in the 
sample. 

PROCEDURE: A psychologically-derived criterion was 
constructed using all ratings made by the psycholo- 
gists conducting the study. High and low performance 
groups were established on the basis of this criterion. 
A composite criterion score based upon superior officer 
ratings was secured from the Army on each man 
in the sample. High and low performance groups were 
established on the basis of this criterion. Personality 
variables of the officer in each of the high and low 
performance groups were identified and comparisons 
were made between the four groups. 

RESULTS: Comparison of the four groups (two high 
and two low performance groups) indicates that there 
are definite personality differences in the groups as 
indicated by the research interview findings. The 
differences between each group are discussed. 
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4:00-5:00 P.M., Tuesday, Pan-American Room, 
Mayflower 


J. W. Gesrarp, Chairman 


4:00 p.m. The effect of age and experience on direc- 
tion of movement stereotypes. CHARLES W. 
Simon and Paut M. Fitts, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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Numerous studies have shown that performance in 
perceptual-motor tasks benefits if the direction of 
movement of the indicator agrees with that of the 
control. However, when rotary controls and circular 
indicators are used, their relationship can be inter- 
preted by the operator along either linear or curvi- 
linear dimensions. From both a theoretical and a 
design standpoint, it is desirable to know which inter- 
pretation predominates. The present experiment was 
designed to test the hypothesis that a linear inter- 
pretation is dominant at an early age, but with in- 
creasing subject sophistication, i.e., age and experi- 
ence, an alternative curvilinear interpretation develops 
and influences behavior simultaneously. 

To test this hypothesis, six populations were used. 
Forty male graduate engineering students, 40 male 
undergraduate psychology students, 40 female under- 
graduate psychology students, and 40 fifth-grade boys 
and girls were given a paper and pencil test of 32 
motion relationship problems of the type described, 
with the display located in different locations and 
positions about the knob. In addition, 40 five-year-old 
boys and girls, unable to master the paper test, were 
given wooden models representing half of the 32 prob- 
lems and 40 additional male psychology students 
operated these models as a control. Some of the con- 
figurations were such that the two interpretations will 
lead to opposite responses; analyses of the subjects’ 
behavior indicated the dominant one. 

The degree of behavioral stereotypy varied markedly 
for different display configurations. Age and ex- 
perience showed a systematic effect on the degree 
and type of stereotyping. With increasing sophistica- 
tion, there was an increasing shift from the type of 
response predicted by a linear interpretation to that 
predicted by a curvilinear one. These and other re- 
sults are discussed in detail. Some design principles 
are suggested. (Slides) 
4:15 p.m. The effect of “speed” and “load” on dis- 

play-control relationships. W1LL1AM B. KNowLgs, 

Witiram D. Garvey, and Epwarp P. New in, 

Naval Research Laboratory. 
PROBLEM: In a previous experiment two displays were 
paired with two controls. The efficiencies of the four 
display-control combinations were measured in terms 
of mean response latency. This experiment showed 
that a poor display may be made more efficient by 
combining it with the proper control even though this 
control may be, in general, a poor one. In the present 
experiment the variables of “speed” (the rate of in- 
formational presentation) and “load” (the number 
of stimulus alternatives) were manipulated to de- 
termine their effect upon the relative efficiencies of 
the same display-control combinations. 
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SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES: 8 Naval enlisted men were 


used as subjects in a latin square design. Two con- 
ditions of “load,” 4.4 and 6.6 bits per stimulus, and 
four conditions of “speed,” 1.75, 2.25, 2.75 and 3.00 
bits per second, were imposed on the four display- 
control combinations. Each S received one trial of 
100 stimuli on each of the experimental conditions. 
Efficiency was measured in terms of errors per 100 
stimuli. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The results showed that 
the display-control combinations of the first experi- 
ment maintained their same relative efficiencies at all 
speeds. However, increasing speed produced an in- 
creasing disparity between the poorest and best con- 
ditions. 

With each display-control system, decreasing the 
“load” decreased the number of errors when the rate 
of stimulus presentation (stimuli/second) remained 
constant. However, when the rate of informational 
input (bits/second) remained constant there were no 
significant differences in errors attributable to “load.” 

A further comparison of the results of the first ex- 
periment with the present one showed that when sub- 
jects respond at their own rates of speed they handle 
significantly more information per second than when 
forced to respond at the same rates. (Slides) 


4:30 p.m. An investigation of variables related to 
operator “set” in the process of communication. 
RicHarp H. HENNEMAN and EuGENE R. Lona, 
University of Virginia. 

Under a research contract with the U. S. Air Force 
the authors and L. S. Reid have begun a systematic 
investigation of “set” as a determiner of human oper- 
ator efficiently in air-ground communication. 
PROBLEM : Communication is assumed to be a message 
(stimulus )—response process in which the operator 
is required (a) to identify messages correctly (dis- 
crimination responses), and (b) to carry out instruc- 
tions contained in the message (instrumental re- 
sponses ). Efficiency of communication is thus measur- 
able in terms of probability of response occurrence, 
which in turn is partly attributable to such organismic 
factors as proficiency level, fatigue, or “set.” Sensory 
set or expectancy appears to apply to message identi- 
fication, while motor set or intent refers to message 
execution. “Setting” the individual is assumed to in- 
volve a restriction of his responses, such restriction 
being variable both in degree and in type (e.g., stimu- 
lus similarity). It is logical to predict that “set” would 
have its greatest influence when messages are highly 
ambiguous. 

SUBJECTS: 96 male college students. 

PROCEDURE: The first experiment on 

fined to message identification, i.e., recognition of 


” 
set’ was con- 


| 
| 
| 
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visually distorted letter patterns. Response restriction 
was achieved by limiting the number of alternative 
letters in random fashion (4, 6, 8, and 11). Experi- 
mental variables were (a) degree of response re- 
striction, (b) degree of letter distortion, and (c) 
temporal position of the “setting” information (i.e., 
before and after stimulus presentation). The experi- 
mental design called for a 4 x 4 X 2 matrix of cells, 
with three subjects to a cell. 

RESULTS: An analysis of variance performed on the 
resulting data revealed that number of response alter- 
natives, degree of stimulus distortion, and the inter- 
action between these two variables significantly af- 
fected the number of correct recognitions. “Setting” 
both before and after stimulus presentation produced 
no more correct recognitions than did post-setting 
alone. Further experiments are in progress. (Slides) 


4:45 p.m. 
tional problem: The comparison of two plot- 

W. WisseL, Ropert J. 
SCHREIBER, and Martin A. Totcott, Dunlap 
and Associates, Inc., Stamford, Conn., New York, 
N. Y. 

PBOBLEM: To compare the effectiveness of plotting 

systems in terms of the plotters’ capacities. 

suBJEcTs: 20 trained Navy plotters. 


An experimental approach to an opera- 


ting systems. JosEPH 


PROCEDURE: Two plotting systems were to be com- 
pared; each required plotters to register range and 
azimuth of the contact on a vertical plotting board 
and connect the fixes to form tracks. The course and 
speed of the aircraft were computed by a different 
method in each system. 

The variables under 
were track load and data rate. Track load was varied 
from A to D tracks in equal intervals. (Track loads 
and data rates cannot be given for security reasons. ) 


experimental consideration 


Data periods were either n or m minutes, and the per 
cent of targets reported at each rate was varied in 
intervals of 25%. 

Sixteen one-half hour scripts were prepared with 

the assistance of Navy personnel, and recordings of 
the scripts were played to the plotters over standard 
Navy telephones. 
RESULTS: The primary data are the discrepancies be- 
tween the plotted and true positions of the fixes, the 
differences between computed and plotted courses 
and speeds, the times to plot fixes, and the number 
of fixes omitted. These data were obtained for both 
systems. For security reasons, detailed results cannot 
be presented. 

Positively skewed distributions of absolute plotting 
errors were found. Magnitude of the mean and median 
plotting error did not increase with data rate. From 
an analysis of fixes omitted, it was shown that plotters 
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never plotted more than Q fixes per minute in either 
system. Number of courses and speeds computed per 
track was compared for track loads and systems. As 
the track load increased, the number of courses and 
speeds computed per track rapidly decreased. Errors 
in computation of course and speed were compared. 
As the number of fixes per minute increased, time to 
plot decreased to ¢ seconds and thereafter remained 
constant. The data may be directly applied to the de- 
sign and use of plotting systems aboard ship. 
CONCLUSIONS: This study indicates that the variables 
of many operational problems can be controlled for 
experimental study. The results of the study of this 
operational problem may be directly applied to the 
design of shipboard systems without extrapolation. 

The authors gratefully acknowledge the assistance 
of Mr. Vincent Sharkey, Human Engineering Branch, 
Special Devices Center, Office of Naval Research, 
and Mr. Burdick, 
Ships. This research was performed under Contract 
N8 onr-641, Task Order 3, between Special Devices 
Center, Office of Naval Research and Dunlap and 
Associates, Inc. (Slides) 
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ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY II 
8 :40-9 :40 A.M., Wednesday, North Room, Mayflower 


SHERMAN Ross, Chairman 


8:40 a.m. Transfer of skill between compensatory 
and following tracking tasks. Russe: F. GREEN, 
Burton G. ANDREAS, and S. D. S. Spraac, Unti- 


versity of Rochester. 
PROBLEM : To determine the direction and amount of 
between tracking and 


transfer effect compensatory 


following tracking. This study is part of a research 
program on human motor performance, sponsored by 
Special Devices Center, ONR. 

SUBJECTS: 92 young adult males divided into four 
groups (N = 23 for each). 

PROCEDURE: The Ss in Groups I and III were given 


8 one-minute trials on a following tracking task 
(modified SAM Two-Hand Coordination Task) with 


the display-control movement relationships such as to 
provide optimal or “natural” relationships (as deter- 
mined by previous studies from this project). They 
were then given 8 one-minute trials on a compensatory 
tracking task (modified SAM Pursuit Task), Group 
I with the display-control movement relationships 
which had been found previously to be optimal or 
“natural” for following tracking, and Group III with 
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the opposite (“unnatural”) display-control relation- 
ships. 

Groups II and IV received 8 one-minute trials on 
the compensatory tracking task, Group II with the 
display-control relationships which had been found 
previously to be optimal or “natural” in following 
tracking and Group IV with the opposite (“un- 
natural”) relationships. Both groups were then given 
8 trials on the following tracking task, using the 
optimal or “natural” display-control movement re- 
lationships. 

The principal measure of performance analyzed was 

time on target. 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION: The results indicate a zero- 
order net transfer effect from compensatory to follow- 
ing tracking. There was significant positive transfer 
effect from following tracking to compensatory track- 
ing only for Group III (for whom the display-control 
movement relationships in compensatory tracking 
were opposite to those previously found optimal for 
following tracking). Implications of these results 
will be discussed. (Slides) 


8:55 a.m. The range effect as a function of fre- 
quency, number and range of step-function stim- 
uli. CHARLES W. Stack, Princeton University. 
(Sponsor, William H. Ittelson) 

PROBLEM: In the study of one-dimensional hand pur- 
suit movements in response to instantaneous (step- 
function) movements of the stimulus, it has been ob- 
served that a tendency to overshoot smaller steps and 
undershoot larger steps exists (SEARLE, L. V. and 
Taytor, F. V., J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 615-631) 
and that this depends not upon the absolute magnitude 
of the step but upon the range of inputs (ELLson, 
D. G. and Wuee er, L., AAF Technical Report No. 
5813, Serial No. MCREXD-694-2P). It is the pur- 
pose of these experiments to determine in what way 
the Range Effect varies as a function of the rate of 
presentation of the steps and number of intervening 
steps before measurement takes place. 
APPARATUS: Modified Brush Recording Oscillograph 
with pens removed: a paper-feed mechanism with a 
viewing slit. The S’s pencil records his own responses. 
SUBJECTS: Princeton undergraduates, male. 
RESULTS: The Range Effect (as measured by the 
straight line of best fit to the magnitude of the re- 
sponses initially made by the subjects before correc- 
tion) increases as the rate of presentation of the steps 
increases. The effect of an outsized step (or a number 
of outsized steps) falls off rapidly as the number ot 
intervening steps increases. 

CONCLUSION: Implications for a mathematical theory 

of the Range Effect will be discussed. (Slides) 
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9:10 a.m. Target size as a cue to distance in binoc- 
ular stereoscopic range finding. Eart A. AL- 
Luist and Grorce S. Harker, Army Medical 
Research Laboratory, Fort Knox, Kentucky. 

PROBLEM: A recent publication claims that size oper- 
ates as a cue to distance in such a manner that a 
familiar object is localized at the point at which an 
object of physical size equal to the assumed size 
would have to be placed in order to produce the given 
retinal size. Thus it appears possible that a difference 
between the observer’s assumed size and the target’s 
physical size could be a source of the “psychological 
bias” evidenced in binocular stereoscopic range find- 
ing. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: All distance cues were con- 

trolled except the size of target (independent vari- 

able) and the binocular disparity-convergence com- 
plex (dependent variable). Targets of three physical 
sizes were used: twice, unit, and half-size photo- 
graphic reproductions of a bridge-size playing card. 

The ranging apparatus was a stereoptometer. The ex- 

periment was conducted in two phases. 

During the first phase, data were collected from 24 
male Ss. Two series of rangings “without knowledge” 
were made by each S on each card size. The targets 
were suspended at a physical distance of 3,020 mm. 

During the second phase, data were collected from 
12 male Ss. Two series of rangings were made by 
each S on each of six card size-distance combinations. 
The Ss ranged on four targets “with correct knowl- 
edge,” and on the remaining two targets “with er- 
roneous knowledge.” 

RESULTS: 1. In phase I, the large card was ranged in 

the theoretically predicted direction 36 times in 48 

(p < .0005); the small card 19 times in 48 (p> 

.9030). The absolute differences between the means 

were not significant. 

2. In Phase II, the mean rangings “with correct 
knowledge” occurred in the theoretically predicted 
direction 31 times in 48 (p< .0305); those made 
“with erroneous knowledge,” 30 times in 48 (p< 
.0565). The absolute differences between means for 
targets suspended at the same physical distance were 
not significant. 

3. Including both phases, these differences ranged 
from 5 to 71 mm. 

CONCLUSION: The indications are that target size is 

an insignificant cue to distance in binocular stereo- 

scopic range finding. 


9:25 a.m. Binocular summation of geometrical pat- 
terns as a range indicator. Greorce S. HARKER, 
Army Medical Research Laboratory, Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. 
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PROBLEM : The present study was undertaken to check 
the possibility of utilizing reticle configurations other 
than the conventional stereo-reticle in the stereoscopic 
range finder. Three reticle configurations were used: 
a stereo V and two geometrical summation patterns 
designed to utilize the “Nonius” principle of horopter 
determination. One of the latter was a “wheel” with 
oblique summation elements within a circular stereo 
element, the other a “bouncing ball” consisting of a 
pair of dots vertically displaced and presented alter- 
nately twice per second. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: Experiment I: Twenty- 
seven naive Army Ss ranged on six targets under field 
conditions in a counterbalanced order with the three 
reticles. The data were obtained over a ten-week 
period in three half-day sessions per S$. Experiment 
II: Twelve practiced Army Ss ranged on one target 
under laboratory conditions with two reticles, the 
stereo YV and the “bouncing ball.” The data were 
obtained over a two-day period in four fifteen-minute 
sessions per S. 

RESULTS: Experiment I: An analysis of variance of 
the performance scores (standard deviation of ten 
rangings) indicated the “wheel” to be distinctly in- 
ferior to both the “bouncing ball” and the stereo Y. 
An analysis of variance of the performance scores 
with the stereo V and the “bouncing ball” indicated no 
detectable over-all performance difference. For se- 
lected targets, ¢ tests indicated the “bouncing ball” 
was superior to the stereo VY in its ability to enter an 
obstructed area. Experiment II: A ¢ test of the dif- 
ferences between the performance scores (standard 
deviation of fifteen rangings) with the stereo V and 
the “bouncing ball” indicated the stereo VY to be 
markedly superior. Mean performance levels in sec- 
onds of arc were: Exper. I, “wheel” 284, “bouncing 
ball” 170, stereo VY 172; Exper. II, “bouncing ball” 
117, stereo V 28. 

CONCLUSIONS: The use of a binocularly summated geo- 
metrical pattern as a range indicator is possible. The 
presentation of a unique image to each eye makes 
possible the ready communication of the “on target,” 
“short,” and “long” configurations. The failure of a 
person to obtain a complete reticle configuration indi- 
cates immediately his inability to use the reticle. 


EVALUATION OF METHODS AND 
DEVICES 


9 :50-10:50 A.M., Wednesday, Pan-American Room, 
Mayflower 


H. Chairman 
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9:50 a.m. Optimum utilization characteristics of the 
Telekit. and NATHAN JASPEN, /n- 
land Steel Company and National League for 
Nursing Education. 

PROBLEM : The training value under various conditions 
of use of a rear-projection small size (12” x 18”) 
daylight screen was studied. The experimental vari- 
ables included (a) rate of development of film demon- 
stration, (b) repetition of the film demonstration, (c) 
concurrent participation with the film demonstration, 
(d) level of ambient illumination, (e) angle of view 
of screen, and (f) distance from screen. 
SUBJECTS: Approximately 2,000 Navy trainees at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station participated. 
PROCEDURE: 1. A complete factorial design employing 
two levels of variables @ through d (slow vs. fast 
rate of development, one vs. two demonstrations, 
participation vs. no participation, daylight vs. dark 
illumination), plus a third level of repetition (three 
demonstrations) for the fast sequence, was used to 
test the main effects and interactions among these four 
variables. 

2. Angle of view and distance from screen were 
studied under both daylight and dark conditions with 
all other conditions constant. 

The film used demonstrated the assembly of the 
breech block of the 40-mm. anti-aircraft gun. It was 
produced in the versions (fast and slow, one, two, 
three demonstrations) required by the design. Several 
groups of Navy trainees were shown the appropriate 
version under each set of conditions. Immediately 
after the film, each trainee attempted to assemble a 
breech block. Pass-fail and time scores were collected. 
RESULTS OR CONCLUSIONS: Rate of development of the 
film and number of repetitions had large significant 
effects on performance. Rate of development inter- 
acted significantly with all other variables. The level 
of ambient illumination interacted significantly with 
angle of view and distance from screen: outside an 
optimum viewing area 30° wide and 18 feet deep, day- 
light viewing conditions resulted in sharp performance 
losses, while within the optimum viewing area day- 
light conditions were slightly more favorable than 
dark viewing conditions. 

The research on which this paper is based was 
conducted under Contract N6onr-269, Task Order 
VII with the Special Devices Center of the Office of 
Naval Research. 


10:05.a.m. An inventory of experiences as a sur- 
vey and classification instrument. EL1zapetu P. 
Hacen and Rosert L. TuHornprke, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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Under an Air Force contract, an experience record, 
a questionnaire type of inventory, was developed to 
survey civilian vocational and avocational experiences 
indicative of skills significant to the military estab- 
lishment. 

The Experience Recoru contained 292 items. Thirty- 
one were lead items identifying clusters of activities, 
e.g., “Have you built, repaired, or installed any type 
of electrical or electronic equipment?” The remainder 
were specific activities within the clusters, e.g., “Have 
you tested and installed radio or television sets ?” The 
items were related to activities in approximately 150 
different jobs primarily at the skilled occupational 
level. Various levels of participation in the activities 
could be indicated. 

The Record was administered in the spring of 1951 
to three groups: (a) 1,772 males, aged eighteen and 
over, drawn from Centre County, Pennsylvania; 
Springfield, Mass.; Washington, D. C.; and New 
York, N. Y., tested at their residences; (b) Several 
subgroups of men currently employed in one specific 
field of work covered in the blank, tested at their place 
of employment; (c) airmen entering the Air Force, 
tested at Lackland Air Force Base. 

Testing at residence units proved quite practical, 
more than 90% of those reached cooperating. Typical 
response frequencies will be reported to indicate the 
type of evidence this survey gives of the reservoir of 
job experience and skill. 


‘ 


Items generally showed high “validity,” in that they 
discriminated sharply between those working in a 
given job and the general adult population. 

Many of the skills appear to yield distinctive age 
and geographical patterns of distribution. 

Though most current draftees and volunteers are 
too young to have an extensive job history, enough 
appears in their responses to suggest that this typé of 
inventory might be a useful adjunct to classification 
and assignment. 

Further possibilities for research on the instrument 
and its use in the event of mobilization will be dis- 


cussed. 


10:20 a.m. Some methods for studying the utiliza- 
tion of training aids. MorTIMER FEINBERG and 
Harowp A. Epcerton. City College of New York, 
School of Business Administration, and Richard- 
son Bellows Henry & Co. 

PROBLEM: Since World War II, there has been a 

marked growth in the development and use of training 

aids. They have increased in variety and complexity 
but frequently as Dael Wolfle indicates this phe- 
nomenal growth has been based more on “enthusi- 
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asm than on evidence.” (Wo DagL. Training. In 
S. S. Stevens, Ed., Handbook of Experimental Psy- 
chology, New York: Wiley, 1951.) This report will 
be concerned with an outlining of the procedures in- 
volved in a systematic evaluation of training aids. 
suByEcts: This research was conducted under con- 
tract with the Special Devices Center of the Office 
of Naval Research. The subjects included students 
and instructors from the Marine Supply School at 
Camp Lejeune, North Carolina, and the Naval Air 
Technical Training Center at Memphis, Tennessee. 
PROCEDURE: As was the situation in the present study, 
it is frequently impossible in a large military instal- 
lation to disrupt the normal training program in order 
to institute the controls required for an experimental 
evaluation. Therefore an alternative procedure was 
necessary for the systematic study of the effectiveness 
of a particular training device. 

Three measures were constructed to record the 
opinions of students and instructors involved in the 
use of a given training aid. These are: The Student 
Interview Blank, the Instructor Interview Blank, and 
a Special Devices Center Office of Naval Research 
Questionnare. In addition an Observer Check List 
was devised to record the judgments of psychologists 
serving as observers during classroom demonstrations 
of the device. Administration, quantification, and in- 
terpretations of these instruments will be described. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: A technique for system- 
atically studying the efficiency of use of training aids 
had been developed by means of four psychometric 
instruments. Their combined findings have provided 
the basis for recommendations regarding structural 
modifications in the training devices as well as for 
improvement in instructional techniques. These evalu- 
ation techniques can be modified to meet the needs of 
particular training installations and should prove of 
value in both military and civilian programs. (Slides) 


10:35 a.m. An analysis and evaluation of driving 
safety posters. Harry J. OLpER and Frank E. 
MANNING, Institute for Research in Human Re- 
lations, Washington, D. C. (Under contract with 
the Human Resources Research Laboratories, 
U. S. Air Force.) 

PROBLEM : To analyze the content, appeal, and impact 

of driving safety posters and to determine the char- 

acteristics of effective posters and display practices. 
suBJECTS : 348 motor vehicle operators assigned to the 
motor vehicle squadron of 10 Air Force bases and the 

Ground Safety Officers at each base. 

PROCEDURES: Four measures were obtained on 18 

posters, two of airmen opinions (ratings and nomina- 

tions) and two of poster impact (recognition and 


aided recall). Ranks on the four measures for each 
poster were then combined to yield a composite 
score. Correlations between the four different meas- 
ures and the composite were calculated. 

Factors which might relate to poster effectiveness 
were hypothesized. Correlations between these factors 
and the composite poster scores were computed to 
reveal the characteristics of the high and low rated 
posters. 

The analysis of poster display practices was ac- 
complished by interviewing those responsible for dis- 
playing the posters, i.e., the Ground Safety Officers 
and by observing and evaluating poster display areas. 
RESULTS: Correlations between the two opinion meas- 
ures were high and correlations between the two 
impact measures were high. Correlations between the 
impact and recall measures were, however, low. 

Among the factors which were found to character- 
ize the high rated posters were: Small number of 
letters in a type face which is easy to read at maxi- 
mum distance, margin, multicolored with bright, vivid, 
and realistic colors, no more than 25% white space, 
presence of people. 

The following factors were judged to be related to 
effective poster display: (a) proper illumination; 
(b) position for clear view; (c) nearness to center 
of activity; (d) exploitation of potential viewers; 
(e) good background—minimum distraction or con- 
fusion; (f) good over-all impact of display. 


SYMPOSIUM: TRENDS IN MAN-MACHINE 
SYSTEMS RESEARCH 


11:00-1:00 P.M., Wednesday, Ballroom, Mayflower 
FRANKLIN V. Tay tor, Chairman 


Participants : 

Pau. M. Fitts. Recent developments in empirical 
human engineering research. 

Metvin J. Warrick. The current status of the 
servo theory approach to tracking behavior. 

J. The information handling 
capacity of the human. 

Mitton G. WEINER. New approaches to communi- 
cation network research. 


Discussants: WiLtt1AM E. Kappaur and Rosert L. 
CHAPMAN. 


PROBLEMS IN SELECTION 


2:50-3:50 P.M., Wednesday, Chinese Room, 
Mayflower 


DenzeL D. SmituH, Chairman 


2:50 p.m. The significance of attitudes toward au- 
thority-figures in discriminating between Naval 
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Aviation Cadets of “high” and “low” motivation. 
Joun T. Barr and Epwin P. Hoiianper, U. S. 
Naval School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, 
Florida. 

PROBLEM : To evaluate significance of attitudes toward 
authority-figures in discriminating between Naval 
Aviation Cadets of “high” and “low” motivation. The 
“authority-figures” considered were officer-instructors 
in Naval Air Training. Motivation was defined in 
operational terms, i.e., the extent to which the Cadet 
manifested behavioral signs of desiring to remain in 
training. 

suBJEcTs: The study groups consisted of: Group A 
(“high” motivation) composed of 65 successful 
Cadets, and Group B (“low” motivation) made up of 
72 Cadets who withdrew at their request. The groups 
were similar with regard to age, but Group B had a 
higher mean-level of education. 

PROCEDURE: Both groups were asked to complete an 
open-ended, anonymous questionnaire which required 
they describe a sample of behavior which characterized 
their “best” instructor and their “worst” instructor. 
Responses were then coded so that subsequent analy- 
ses might be undertaken without knowledge of the 
respondent’s group in the sample. Categories of be- 
havior associated with favorable or unfavorable at- 
titudes were derived from the data by content analy- 
sis. A determination of the disposition of each case 
with regard to the specific categories was made and 
checked for reliability by four independent raters. 
The frequency of responses were determined within 
each content category for both groups. The chi-square 
test was used to compute significance of differences 
between groups. 

RESULTS: Significances at the two per cent level and 
below were found between the two groups toward 
their “best” and “worst” instructors. 

CONCLUSIONS: Attitudes toward behavior of their 
officer-instructors appear to differentiate significantly 
between Cadets of “high” and “low” motivation. 
Specifically, Cadets of “high” motivation tend to 
place a higher value on interpersonal relationships 
with officer-instructors. Cadets in the “low” motiva- 
tion group stress instructor competence. Certain other 
implications are drawn with respect to cadet identi- 
fication with authority-figures as a factor in motiva- 


tion within a military setting. 


3:05 p.m. Prediction of success at the U. S. Naval 
Postgraduate School. G. MOoLLENKopPrF, 
Educational Testing Service. 

PROBLEM: Development of a test to aid in selecting 

students for the U. S. Naval Postgraduate School. 
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suBJects: Officers in three entering classes at the 
Postgraduate School: 1948 (N= 145), 1949 (N= 
126), and 1950 (N = 158). 

PROCEDURE : Three experimental test batteries were ad- 
ministered at the School in the summers of 1948, 1949, 
and 1950. The first battery contained measures found 
previously to be good predictors of engineering 
achievement (e.g., mathematical aptitude), and also 
measures of visualization, verbal and nonverbal rea- 
soning, and word fluency. 

A preliminary validation was made against quality- 
point ratios for the first year. Findings influenced 
the content of the second battery, in which were in- 
cluded revised forms of some tests plus several new 
experimental tests. Similarly the third battery was 
based upon results from the first two batteries, and 
afforded a further check on promising results for 
certain tests given in earlier batteries. Validation of 
measures was continued into the second and third 
year of postgraduate study. 

In the second and third batteries, provision was 
made in most tests for securing reliability estimates 
from correlations between scores on separately timed 
parts. Multiple correlation techniques, including a 
new test-selection procedure developed by Horst, 
were employed. 

RESULTS: Scores on five tests given in 1948 correlated 
above .50 with first-year quality-point ratios, and were 


also found significantly predictive of success in the 
second and third years. Revised forms of these tests 
given in 1949 and 1950 yielded similar results. Of the 
new tests tried out in 1949, two tests getting at 


interpretation of scientific materials were found 
highly predictive both in 1949 and 1950. 

As an outcome of the three-year period of research, 
a five-part test emphasizing mathematical and scien- 
tific abilities was developed, and is now in operational 


use in the Navy Department. 


3:20 p.m. Effect of equalitarian atmospheres upon 
the performance of bomber crews. STUART 
Apams, Ohio State University. (Sponsor, John 
K. Hemphill) 

PROBLEM: To investigate the relationship between 

“equalitarian” attitudes displayed by officer members 

of B-29 crews and the performance of the crews dur- 

ing training. 

SUBJECTS: 42 bomber crews, making up five classes 

which were trained and evaluated at MacDill Air 

Force Base in 1950 and 1951. Each crew consisted 

of 5 officer and 6 airmen crew members. 

PROCEDURE: As part of a larger testing program, 

incomplete sentences blanks were given to members 

of the bomber crews. The blanks included a number 
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of stems designed to elicit attitudes toward struc- 
ture of status and authority. Officer attitudes were 
assumed to be the primary determinants of the 
atmosphere of the crew; hence officer responses to 
the critical stems were used as indicators of the 
degree of equalitarianism or authoritarianism existing 
on the crew. Panels of judges classified the officer 
responses into pertinent categories, and crew indices 
of atmosphere were constructed. 

RESULTS: Coefficients of reliability of agreement on 
responses to the seven critical stems ranged from .65 
to .95. Significant differences were found between 
crews in the number of equalitarian responses ob- 
tained on the stems. In a class consisting primarily 
of below-average crews, a moderate correlation (.38) 
was found between equalitarian atmosphere and in- 
structor rating on “present value to the Air Force.” 
A second class of relatively good crews showed a 
correlation of .40 between authoritarian atmosphere 
and rating on present value. These findings suggest 
the hypothesis that tolerance for authoritarian atmos- 
pheres on bomber crews is related to the level of 
training and quality of performance of the crews. 


3:35 p.m. The validity of a measure of military at- 
titude for prediction of Air Force success. JAMES 
K. YARNOLD and Ernest C. Tupes, Human Re- 
sources Research Center, Lackland AFB. (Spon- 
sor, Ernest C. Tupes) 

One test in the Air Force experimental testing pro- 
gram is an attitude survey composed of items which 
reflect attitudes toward various aspects of military 
service. This test was originally constructed on the 
assumption that military attitude (morale) is related 
to success in military service. It is the purpose of this 
paper (a) to compare the scoring keys developed 
from the different forms of the attitude survey and 
(b) to demonstrate the predictive value of this test 
for Air Force success. 

Several forms of this attitude survey have been de- 
veloped on the basis of equivalent content, differing 
only in length and item wording. Two of these (Forms 
A and B) were developed for administration to air- 
man subjects; the others (Forms A/C and SX-AS- 
A) were developed for administration to aviation 
cadets and officer candidates, respectively. 

An a priori morale key specifically designed for 
Forms A and B was developed and refined on the 
basis of internal consistency. This key was then 
demonstrated to have significant validity for inde- 
pendent ratings of morale. Because of a hypothesized 
high relationship between morale and success in 
aviation cadet and officer training, it was decided to 
attempt the development of empirical keys designed 
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to predict success in these areas. These empirical 
keys were found to have significant cross validity on 
subsequent samples for graduation/motivational elimi- 
nation in basic pilot training and pass/fail in Officer 
Candidate School. The two empirical and the morale 
keys were then intercorrelated. These coefficients 
ranged from .75 to .82, thus indicating that all keys 
are measuring essentially the same thing even though 
developed against three experimentally independent 
criteria. 

Cross validation of the attitude survey keys has 
demonstrated significant predictive value for various 
measures of Ag Force success, namely, airman job 
performance ratings, successful/unsuccessful adjust- 
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ment to basic training, graduation/motivational elimi- 
nation from basic pilot training, and graduation/ 
elimination from Officer Candidate School. 


SYMPOSIUM: FLIGHT SIMULATORS: 
TRAINING USES AND RESEARCH 
POSSIBILITIES 


1 :40-3 :40 P.M., Thursday, Chinese Room, Mayflower 
Puitiep H. DuBots, Chairman 


Speakers: Rocer M. Bettows, C. FLANAGAN, 
DonaLp E. Super, Harpy C. WILcoxon, and 
ALEXANDER C, WILLIAMS, JR. 


DIVISION ON MATURITY AND OLD AGE 


MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


1 :40-3 :40 P.M., Tuesday, Jefferson Room, Mayflower 


Victor H. Nott, Chairman 


BUSINESS MEETING 


9:50-11:50 A.M., Wednesday, Cabinet Room, 
Mayflower 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 
15, 16, 17, AND 20 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Wednesday, Jefferson Room, 
Mayflower 


PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
AGING 


1:30-2:30 P.M., Friday, Presidential Parlors, Willard 
(Co-sponsored with the Gerontological Society. ) 
James E. Brrren, Chairman 


1:30 p.m. The pupillographic study of the psycho- 
sensory restitution and aging. Lirt1an S. Kum- 
NIcK and Henryk Mius1ak, Fordham University. 

PROBLEM: Investigation of the possible changes oc- 

curring in the psychosensory restitution with age. 

The extent of psychosensory restitution indicates the 

effectiveness of psychological stimulation as shown 

by the response of the autonomic nervous system. It 
is important to know whether the process of aging 
alters autonomic activity as evidenced by pupillary 
responses. If changes do occur in this phenomenon 


with age, it may serve as a useful tool in gerontologi- 
cal studies. 

suBJECTS: 94 white Ss ranging in age from 7.5 to 
90.8 years formed four age groups. Neurological and 
eye examinations were given prior to pupillography. 
PROCEDURE: Pupil was photographed by means of 
infrared cinephotography as it constricted and dilated 
in response to light stimulations presented at a con- 
stant rate. After sixty stimulations, when the pupil 
lost its mobility and remained constricted even dur- 
ing dark phase, a sound stimulation was presented 
and brought again dilation of pupil, i.e., restitution of 
response. Pupillograms were made from the films and 
the pupillary changes were measured. 

RESULTS: Significant differences in the responses of 
the rested, fatigued and restituted pupil between the 
young and old group were found. The relationship be- 
tween age and the size, speed of response, and resti- 
tution of the pupil was linear and negative. 
CONCLUSIONS: Psychosensory restitution occurs in all 
the age groups; there are significant changes in this 
phenomenon with age; a shift toward the dominance 
of the parasympathetic nervous system is indicated. 
(Slides) 


1:45 p.m. The relationship between critical flicker 
frequency and chronological age for varying 
levels of stimulus brightness. W. CopPincER, 
VA Center, Wadsworth, Kansas. 

The purpose of this research was to establish the 
functional relationship between foveal CFF and age 
under different conditions of stimulus brightness. 

One hundred and twenty white males, ranging in 
age from 20 through 79 years, were selected from 
the patient population of two hospitals. They were 
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screened for physical diseases known to alter CFF 
and were free of gross visual defects. 

The stimulus light was produced by an episcotister 
with a 1:1 light-dark ratio. The light system was 
operated on direct current. The stimulus field was a 
square of diffused constant light in the center of 
which was a circle of intermittent light. The total 
stimulus field subtended a visual angle of 1 degree, 
56 minutes. CFF was defined as the average of four 
ascending and four descending judgments at each 
of four levels of stimulus brightness. 

The functional relationship between foveal CFF 
and age was found to be linear and negative. The 
form of this relationship has all of the characteristics 
of the decrement in the curves which describe the re- 
lationship between age and other sensory and motor 
functions. The rate of decay of the CFF-age curve 
increases when the level of stimulus brightness is in- 
creased. The slopes of the foveal CFF-log brightness 
curves are less accelerated in older subjects and add 
further evidence that the extent of the age decrement 
in CFF is dependent upon the level of stimulus bright- 
ness at which the measurements are made. 

Since many of the physiological changes associated 
with aging are qualitatively similar to diseased and 
artificially induced conditions which lower CFF in 
young persons, a single factor explanation for the 
physiological mechanism underlying the decrement of 
CFF among older persons is meaningless. To under- 
stand properly how this decrement occurs research 
must be directed toward uncovering the extent to 
which one organ-system alteration contributes to the 
total decrement. 


2:00 p.m. The electroencephalogram of normal male 
subjects over age sixty-five. WALTER D. Opsrist, 
Moosehaven Research Laboratory, Orange Park, 
Florida. 

PROBLEM: To determine the nature and extent of age 
changes in the electroencephalogram during sene- 
scence. 
SUBJECTS: 150 male residents of Moosehaven between 
the ages of 65 and 95 served as Ss. They were of 
average physical health for that age. Persons with 
serious neurological or psychiatric disorders were not 
included in the sample. 
PROCEDURE : Routine monopolar and bipolar recordings 
were made from the major areas of the cortex over 
each hemisphere. The test also included a three-min- 
ute period of hyperventilation. An analysis of age 
trends was made by comparing two groups of 75 
individuals each: those over age eighty (80-94 yrs.) 
with those under age eighty (65-79 yrs.). Further 
comparisons were made between these findings and 
results obtained by other investigators on normal 
young adult subjects. 
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RESULTS: When judged by young adult standards, a 
significantly higher percentage of abnormal electro- 
encephalograms was found in the 80-94 year old 
group than in the group between age 65 and 79. Both 
of these older groups showed more abnormalities than 
reported by investigators working with young adults. 
The most striking age difference is the greater in- 
cidence of slow waves in the records of old people. 
The mean alpha frequency becomes significantly lower 
with age and there is an increase in delta wave ac- 
tivity. Preliminary findings suggest that cardiovascu- 
lar disease is an important determinant of the age 
changes noted. The significance of these findings for 
the psychology of aging will be discussed. 


2:15 p.m. Some early circulatory changes associated 
with aging. Harpin B. Jones, University of 
California, Berkeley. (Sponsor, Harold B. Jones) 

The exchange rate of simple substances in peri- 

pheral body tissues is depressed progressively through- 
out adult life. These changes associated wth age have 
been observed in men by measurement of inert gas 
exchange, measurement of tolerance to decompression 
sickness, measurement of the respiration recovery 
rate from mild exercise, and measurement of distribu- 
tion rate of radioactive sodium. It is believed that the 
rate of perfusion of blood through muscle tissues of 
the body has been depressed with age and is the 
common associated cause of these changes. In 18- 
year-old men the average perfusion of the resting 
musculature is estimated to be 25 ml of blood per liter 
of tissue per minute; this falls in the 25-year-old male 
to 15 ml/liter/minute and by 30 to 35 years the per- 
fusion rate has dropped to 10 ml/liter/minute. 

These changes may be of great individual variation 
and there is every reason to believe that the depression 
of blood flow continues to progress throughout the life 
of the average person. Marked individual differences 
are apparent. With some improvement in perfusion 
rate suggested by physical conditioning. It is possible 
that the reduction in the nourishing perfusion of blood 
through these carcass tissues induces some of the 
changes that are finally associated with aging. It is 
estimated that body tissues, in order to survive must 
have a minimum perfusion of 5 ml of blood per liter 
of tissue per minute. This will be approached by the 
average individual in his 60th to 70th year, but when 
the average perfusion rate is even highest, there are 
always some tissue areas at any time that are poorly 
perfused and as the average tissue blood perfusion 
rate decreases there is more and more likelihood that 
some parts of tissues are being critically deprived of 
nourishment. 

It is quite possible that the depression of blood per- 
fusion of the tissues has come about from a decreased 
metabolic requirement of aging tissues, rather than 


that it has imposed, through a restriction of nourish- 
ment, a metabolic decline of tissues. In either of these 
events, the blood perfusion changes suggest their use 
as measures of “physiological age” and they are oc- 
curring from very early adult life over the age span 
associated with decline of physical vigor. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND CAPACITY OF THE 
AGING 


2 :40-3 :40 P.M., Friday, Presidential Parlors, Willard 
(Co-sponsored with the Gerontological Society.) 
Ropert W. KLeeMerer, Chairman 


2:40 p.m. Aging in Air Force pilots as studied by 
the American Institute for Research. WALTER R. 
Mies, Yale University. 

PROBLEM: To discover the effects of aging in relation 
to on-the-job performance and related attitudes of 
Air Force aircrew personnel. 
suBJEcTS: 850 aircrewmen were interviewed at bases 
in continental United States, and in Hawaii, Korea, 
and Japan. 
PROCEDURE: The critical incident technique was used 
to collect reports from aircrew on effects of aging 
which they had observed in their own performance 
and the performance of others. A group interview 
technique was used, in which written responses were 
obtained. Subjects were requested to cite incidents 
in which effects of aging had a critical effect, either 
leading to notably poorer or better performance. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The data, when analyzed 

and classified, indicate that impairment due to age 

occurs in the following five major areas. 

1. Physical abilities necessary for effective per- 
formance are affected, in particular the ability to 
resist fatigue and excessive demands upon the or- 
ganism. 

2. Ability and motivation to improve in skill and 
technique tend to decline with age. 

3. Actual job performance deteriorates particularly 
with respect to speed and accuracy of work and cor- 
rective action, retention of control in emergency 
situations, and retention of a proportionate degree of 
caution. 

4. There is some indication that relationships with 
co-workers tend to become poorer. 

5. Finally, motivation and adjustment with respect 
to the job are in general negatively affected by age. 


2:55 p.m. Psychophysiological problems of aging in 
airline pilots. Ross A. McFarianp, Harvard 
University. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of the paper is to discuss the 

implications of aging on safety and efficiency and 
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probable length of service in airline pilots. Civil 
airmen represent a highly selected and homogeneous 
group.with regard to fitness and ability and there 
is strong motivation to remain on active duty as long 
as possible. The primary question is to evaluate the 
age range within which cestain psychophysiological 
reactions can no longer be compensated for by train- 
ing, experience, and judgment. 

POPULATION : In 1950 there were approximately 8,000 
airline pilots. Tests were given to approximately 300 
of these Ss between 21 and 60 years of age. The age 
distributions at various intervals over the past 10 
years were analyzed to show the changes from year 
to year. 
PROCEDURE : 
were selected for experimental analysis. In testing 


Several psychophysiological functions 
ability to hear, measurements were made with a stand- 
ard audiometer. Vision at low illumination was de- 
termined with a Hecht visual discriminometer. Com- 
plex reaction times were studied with the Mashburn 
serial reaction time apparatus. Several additional tests 
were given relating to vision and intelligence. Ability 
to carry out duties in flight was judged in terms of 
flight checks and accidents. The data were then 
grouped by 5-year intervals and analyzed statistically 
The final step was concerned with the analysis of 
changes in age in relation to design of equipment and 
medical standards. 

RESULTS: The findings indicated that there were sig- 
nificant changes in these psychophysiological func- 
tions in relation to the age intervals indicated. No 
relationship was found, however, between age and 
accidents or between the findings on the tests and 
failure in flight checks. In general, it was concluded 
that the changes in the various functions studied were 
less than frequently supposed. At present it is not 
known what per cent of the total group will be able 
to perform their duties after 50 or 60 years of age. 
(Slides ) 


3:10 p.m. A theoretical analysis of the relations of 
problem length in simple addition to time re- 
quired, probability of success, and age. James E. 
BrrrREN, WILLIAM R. ALLEN, and H. G. Lanpau, 
National Institute of Mental Health and Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: The purpose was to interpret age changes 

in accuracy and speed of simple addition by means of 

a theoretical model. Such an analysis presumably 

would be of value in attempts to analyze age changes 

in the intellect. 

SURJECTS AND MATERIALS: 413 Ss aged 16 to 90 years 

were given single column addition problems of varied 

lengths from 2 to 25 digits. Both the accuracy or 
probability of success, P, and the time per problem, 

T, were analyzed as functions of problem length. 
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MODEL: The time required to add several digits can 
be separated into three general components: (a) per- 
ception of the digits, (b) addition of each digit to 
the partial sum of digits previously added, and (c) 
writing of the answer. Assumptions about these classes 
of components permit derivation of a rational equation 
expressing time per problem as a function of the prob- 
lem length; i.e., T(m) = A + Bn + Cn'** + Dn?**, 
where 7(m) is the total time for a problem of m ad- 
dition operations. 

Errors may be analyzed into four general com- 
ponents: (a) perception of the digits, (b) adding a 
digit to a partial sum, (c) carrying over a partial 
sum, and (d) recording the answer. Appropriate as- 
sumptions permit derivation of an expression for the 
probability of a correct answer to a problem of n 
operations in length; P(m) = Poe~(Cim+Can?+Can*)_ 
RESULTS: Empirical equations used in fitting the data 
appear consistent with the rational equations and the 
model thus appears plausible. 

Elderly Ss were slower for all lengths of problems 
and showed less accuracy than the young with in- 
creased problem length. Loss of speed is intimately 
involved in aging of the nervous system, thus elimi- 
nation of time from psychometric indices would ap- 
pear to neglect important psychological and psycho- 
physiological data. Psychometric measurement in the 
elderly requires recording, independently, probability 
of success, and the time required for the various task 
components. 


3:25 p.m. Wechsler-Bellevue age patterns for a 
prison population. RayMonp J. Corsin1 and 
KATHERINE K. Fassett, Wisconsin Department 
of Public Welfare. 

A number of investigators who have studied the 
patterns of intelligence of large samples of individuals 
in terms of age have concluded that intelligence “dé- 
clines after the age of thirty at a steady rate. 

The hypothesis that we have taken is that the con- 
clusions of these studies are wrong, and that the drop 
in scores of older people can be explained in a num- 
ber of alternate ways including poor sampling, moti- 
vational differences, and the influence of physiological 
artifacts. 

The subjects used were 1,072 incoming prisoners 
at San Quentin to all of whom the Wechsler-Bellevue 
(I) was given. The sample includes exactly 100 
Ss for each five-year period starting with age 15-19 
to 55-59 and 172 people older than 59. This is the 
largest sample reported of older people on an indi- 
vidual intelligence test. 

The weighted scores of these twelve samples of Ss 
for each of ten subtests are averaged, and trends -re 
obtained. 

The results are unequivocal: all verbal tests hold 
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well, and some of them actually show a steady in- 
crease from early to late maturity: all timed and per- 
formance tests show a steady drop with age. 

Conclusions are: (a) Intelligence does not decrease 
from early to late maturity; (b) Tests free of speed, 
vision and hearing hold well; (c) Verbal tests which 
included material that is accreted during life actually 
show improvement; (d) Tests which involve speed 
and vision and close attention drop rapidly; (e) For 
the purpose of interage comparisons of intelligence, 
only tests free of emotional, cultural, and physiological 
artifacts should be used. 


CREATIVITY AND PERSONALITY 
CHANGES OF AGING 


3 :50-4 :50 P.M., Friday, Presidential Parlors, Willard 


(Co-sponsored with the Gerontological Society.) 


Rosert I. Watson, Chairman 


3:50 p.m. Man’s most creative years: Summary and 
interpretation, Harvey C. L—EnHMan, Ohio Uni- 
versity. 

This paper comprises the final chapter of a forth- 
coming book which sets forth the ages (a) at which 
outstanding thinkers have most frequently made their 
momentous creative contributions, (b) at which 
leaders have most often attained important positions 
of leadership, and (c) at which high salaried workers 
in several areas have most commonly received large 
annual incomes. A few data for professional athletes 
are included to show their similarity to the other 
findings. 

Sixteen possible factors which make for early 
creativity are listed as promising lines for further re- 
search. Five possible contributing factors that cause 
leadership to occur usually at elderly ages also are 
listed and discussed briefly. 

Possibly every human behavior has its period of 
prime. No behavior can appear before the groundwork 
for it has been prepared, but in general it appears 
that the conditions essential for creativity and origi- 
nality, which can be displayed in private achievement, 
come earlier than those social skills which contribute 
to leadership and eminence and which inevitably must 
wait, not upon the insight of the leader himself, but 
upon the insight of society about him. 


4:05 p.m. Personality differences between normal 
young and middle-aged men: Item analysis of a 
psychosomatic inventory. Jos—Er BroZex and AN- 
cet Keys, University of Minnesota. 

PROBLEM: Maturity, extending roughly from 20 to 60 

years of age, is a period of slow but not insignificant 

changes in man’s body composition and physiological 
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fitness, in special senses and psychomotor functions. 
What kinds of changes take place in the personality of 
clinically normal individuals? 

SUBJECTS: The Ss were volunteers recruited from the 
University of Minnesota students and from local 
business and professional groups, who enrolled in a 
longitudinal study on the aging of the cardiovascular 
system. The present report refers to observations 
made in the second year of the study. The men in the 
younger age group averaged 21.9 years (range 18 to 
26, N=119), in the older group 50.3 years (range 
46 to 56, N = 200). 

PROCEDURE: The inventory, developed in this Labora- 
tory in cooperation with Dr. Blocker Joslin for the 
study of predisease personality characteristics pre- 
dictive of essential hypertension, was patterned after 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
Only the definite (Yes or No) answers were con- 
sidered for comparing the frequency of responses in 
the two age groups. The number of Uncertain (Can 
Not Say) answers was small (5 and 4 per cent in 
the case of items differentiating between the younger 
and older men at the one per cent level of signifi- 
cance). 

RESULTS: The 68 (out of 216) items in which sig- 
nificant differences in the frequency of positive an- 
swers were obtained were grouped under seven head- 
ings: health, recreation and sports, home and family, 
self-confidence, emotional adjustment, interpersonal 
relations, and standards of conduct. The results, which 
will be presented in a form of tables, contribute to 
the characterization of aging in successful, healthy 
middle-aged men in a midwestern metropolitan com- 
munity. 


4:20 p.m. A comparison of Rorschach findings on 
aging subjects with their psychiatric and social 
ratings. CHARLES WENAR, Institute for Psycho- 
somatic and Psychiatric Research and Training 
of the Michael Reese Hospital. (Sponsor, Sheldon 
J. Korchin) 

PROBLEM: To evaluate the Rorschach findings on a 

group of aging individuals as a measure of the quality 

of their social adjustment in a group situation, and of 
their emotional well being as revealed by a psychiatric 
examination. 

suBJECcTS: 20 individuals (12 female and 8 male), be- 

tween the ages of 55 and 65. All were members of a 

class on the problems of aging, participating in an 

extensive study on the psychology of aging. 

PROCEDURE: All Ss were independently ranked by a 

psychiatrist, psychologist, and sociologist according 

to the goodness of their adjustment. For the Rorschach 
ratin, global ratings were made on each record, and 
the rccords were then ranked from general intactness 
of the personality structure to pathological disinte- 
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gration. For the psychiatric rating: each individual 
was interviewed and rated from general emotional 
health with intact defenses to pathological disturbance. 
For the social ratings: observation of the S’s be- 
havior in the class situation and in subsequent social 
situations was used as a basis for rating them from 
constructive, healthy interpersonal relations to an- 
tagonistic, unhealthy ones. 

RESULTS: There was a high, positive correlation be- 
tween Rorschach and psychiatric ratings (rho = .84, 
p< .01), and a low, positive correlation between 
Rorschach and social adjustment ratings (rho = .40, 
p> .05) and between psychiatric and social adjust- 
ment ratings (rho = .51, p < .05). 

CONCLUSIONS: The Rorschach can be used as a meas- 
ure of the general intactness of the personality struc- 
ture of aging individuals. However, it is of only 
limited usefulness in predicting the constructiveness 
of an individual’s behavior in actual social situations. 
The reasons for this will be discussed in light of per- 
sonality theory and defense mechanisms. 


4:35 p.m. The adjustment of residents of a home 
for the aged. Warnwricut D. Brake, Bucknell 
University. 

OBJECTIVE: To collect material which may be useful 
in preparing individuals for aging and retirement. 
suBJECTS: 20 males ranging in age from seventy to 
ninety-three ; 20 females ranging from sixty to eighty- 
five. The physical health of these subjects was above 
average considering their chronological ages. 

PROCEDURE: Personal interviews were scheduled with 

each of the inmates over a period of seven months, 

each person being interviewe 1 several times, by which 
an excellent state of rapport was established. Two 
interviewers were used, one male and one female, each 
for the purpose of interviewing the members of their 
own sex. The questioning of the interviewers covered 
five areas of the lives of the subjects; previous work, 
social life before becoming a resident of the home, 
religious attitudes during early life, recreation during 
life outside, general economic and family background. 

Information was also brought out as to the reasons 

for coming to the home. Much of the data procured 

was checked for general accuracy with the records 
of the home. 

Each individual’s contribution was analyzed for the 
purpose of discovering the attitudes or characteristics 
which might be an important feature of his adjust- 
ment. Also the group replies were examined to find 
the common features which might indicate those items 
important in adjustment. 

RESULTS: As a result of the examination of all the 

data, the following common factors seem to be neces- 

sary to a happy old age adjustment to life: 

1. Hard work over long hours of time. 
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2. Not over two or three social activities. 
3. Life should be religion-oriented (organized re- 
ligion ). 

From a study of the data several inferences, relative 
to a possible schedule of preparation for the coming 
of old age and retirement, may be drawn. 


WORK AND RETIREMENT 


9 00-10 :00 A.M., Saturday, Presidential Parlors, 
Willard 


(Co-sponsored with the Gerontological Society.) 


Ross A. McFarLanp, Chairman 


9:00 a.M. The efficiency of older workers in various 
types of jobs. Marx W. Situ, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. (Sponsor, Sidney L. Pressey) 

The material reports a portion of an extended re- 
search program with regard to the potentialities of 
older persons for gainful employment. Study was 
made of about 5,000 male and female workers in a 
large industrial installation, ranging in age from under 
20 to over 70. The attempt was to relate evaluations of 
these workers by their supervisors to age, within 
specific job categories. Results indicate that trends 
with age in efficiency do vary somewhat with the job 
under consideration. For instance, in work emphasiz- 
ing job knowledge, judgment, skill and craftsman- 
ship, rather than speed and physical endurance, the 
older worker compares favorably with the younger 
and middle-aged. Further, the specific characteris- 
tics in which the older workers excel or are excelled 
by their younger counterparts (e.g., general efficiency, 
attitude, congeniality, job knowledge, steadiness, etc.) 
depend much upon the type of job. Such findings pre- 
sumably result from variations in selection procedures 
as well as from actual changes with age. In any event, 
they offer many clues as to ways in which industry 
and research can contribute both to better placement 
of older workers and to better adaptations of the job 
and the working environment to their potentialities. 


9:15 a.m. The meaning of work and attitudes to- 
ward retirement of older workers in retail trade. 
Janet Bower, University of Chicago. (Sponsor, 
Robert J. Havighurst) 

A study of the meaning of work and attitudes to- 
ward retirement of 160 department store workers 
between the ages of 55-70; half of group in sales 
work and half in sales-supporting occupations such 
as receiving-handling, inspecting-wrapping, and al- 
terations work. Each subgroup was made up half 
of men and half of women. The study was conducted 
in a Chicago department store by means of hour-long, 
confidential interviews, for the most part tape-re- 
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corded. The study investigates the hypotheses that: 
(a) people in occupations requiring a low degree of 
skill will recognize and stress fewer values in work 
than will those in occupations requiring higher de- 
grees of skill, (6) women will recognize fewer values 
in work than will men, and will not stress those values 
they do recognize to the same degree as will men, 
(c) persons, regardless of sex, who strongly em- 
phasize the values they recognize in work will not 
wish to retire at the age of 65, and (d) more women 
than men will express a willingness to retire by the 
age of 65. 


9:30 a.m. Pressure effect of aging on reported work 
performance. JAcop TUCKMAN and IRVING LorGE, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study is to investigate 

the effect of aging on reported work performance. 

suBJEcts: A representative sample of retired union 
members in one division of a major industry in New 

York City: 240 industrial workers (216 men and 24 

women), 65 to 85 years of age, retired on a union 

pension. 

PROCEDURE: The retired workers were interviewed at 

the union offices or in their own homes to determine 

their attitudes toward retirement. The interview 
schedule included several questions involving a com- 
parison of work performance just prior to retirement 
with work performance five years before retirement. 
RESULTS: The findings indicate that these retired 
workers recognize that they do slow up physically as 
they grow older. Sixty-seven per cent of the re- 
spondents reported that prior to retirement they were 
not able to turn out as good a day’s work as they had 
been able to do five years before; 83 per cent reported 
that they had to work harder to do so. Fifty-two per 
cent reported that they turned down overtime more 
than formerly. Fifty-one per cent were worried about 
not being able to keep up with younger workers. 

Eighty-four per cent stated that traveling to and 

from the job tired them more than before. As might 

be expected, the responses to these questions are sta- 
tistically interrelated. 

The attitudes of older workers toward their work 
performance may affect their relationship and social- 
ization with younger workers within the plant. For 
the group studied, this is so. Thirty-seven per cent 
reported that younger workers tease and annoy older 
workers, and 60 per cent agreed that younger workers 
think older workers should retire and give them a 
chance to earn a living. 


9:45 a.m. A corporation examines the problems of 
adjustment in old age. H. Sam Ownopa and 
Curtis B. GALLenseck, /nland Steel Company. 


20. DivistON ON MATURITY AND OLp AGE 


PROBLEM: An increasing number of employees are 
reaching the normal retirement age at Inland Steel. 
This fact, along with national population trends, has 
caused us to examine future problems which may face 
the corporation in regard to older workers and re- 
tired employees. 

suByEcts: Older workers and retired employees. 
PROCEDURE: For the past two years our Industrial Re- 
lations Research Department has been examining the 
over-all problems of adjustment in old age. Our study 
has been directed towards: 

1. Obtaining facts about our older workers and 

retired employees. 

2. Determining the problem areas of adjustment. 

3. Determining if and what Inland can about 

them. 

4. Studying how to most effectively improve these 

problem areas. 

5. Evaluating the results of any action undertaken. 

Older workers and retired employees are being 
studied as individuals and as parts of three social 
groups: (a) National or society, (b) Local or com- 
munity, and (c) Corporate or work. 

With this as a basis, the following areas are being 
examined: (a) physiological, (b) economic, (c) 
sociological, and (d) psychological. 

Many of our investigations have been in the nature 
of a joint research project with other companies, uni- 
versities and private research organizations. 
RESULTS: One of these studies has been a joint effort 
with the Later Maturity Laboratory of the University 
of Chicago. This study has been on the meaning of 
work. Data will be presented on the meaning of work 
and its relationship to various aspects of old age by 
age groups and by levels of occupations. 
CONCLUSION: We believe that our broad frame of 
reference enables a more accurate evaluation of the 
problems of older workers and retirement. 


SYMPOSIUM: CONCEPTS AND PROBLEMS 
IN THE STUDY OF WORK 
AND RETIREMENT 


10 :00-12:00 M., Saturday, Presidential Parlors, 
Willard 


(Co-sponsored with the Gerontological Society.) 
Rospert J. HavicgHurst, Chairman 


Joun W. McConne tt, Cornell University. The eco- 
nomic and social problems of adjustment con- 
fronting the older worker today. 

EuGeNne A. FRIEDMANN, University of Chicago. The 
relationship of the meaning of work and attitude 
towards retirement. 
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Grnzperc, Columbia University. The national 
implications of an aging labor force. 


Panel Discussion 


Discussants : 
Curtis GALLENBECK, Inland Steel Company. 
L. S. Barrus, Cleveland Twist Drill Company. 
Mitton Barron, Cornell University. 
Jacop TuckMAN, Columbia University. 


PERSONALITY POTENTIAL OF THE 
AGING 


1:30-2:30 P.M., Saturday, Presidential Parlors, 
Willard 


(Co-sponsored with the Gerontological Society.) 
Morton A. SEIDENFELD, Chairman 


1:30 p.m. Psychoses and the physical rehabilitation 
of the aged. Josepn B. Laxkritz and HERBERT 
FENSTERHEIM, Goldwater Memorial Hospital, 
Welfare Island, New York; New York City 
Hospital, Welfare Island, New York; New York 
University. 

PROBLEM: In the rehabilitation of patients with physi- 
cal handicaps, psychological factors play an important 
role. The problem becomes acute in the aged group 
because of the relative frequency of psychotic dis- 
orders. The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate, 
through a series of brief case studies, that certain 
aged psychotics are trainable in physical rehabili- 
tation. 
SUBJECTS: 7 patients, ranging in age from 63 to 80 
years, are presented. These patients were selected 
from the Rehabilitation Wards of the Goldwater 
Memorial and New York City Hospitals of the New 
York City Department of Hospitals. 
PROCEDURE: The psychotics are divided into three 
categories: Three patients ‘with organic psychoses, 
two with postoperative psychoses, and two with 
chronic functional psychoses. Behavior and psycho- 
logical test findings of each patient are described, 
along with some specific problems in treatment. 
Progress in psychical rehabilitation training is then 
evaluated. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: All the patients presented 
were psychotic; yet all benefited from rehabilitation 
training to at least the point where they were able to 
return to their homes and minimally care for them- 
selves with some family supervision. It was noted 
that these patients were treated with very little dis- 
ruption of rehabilitation ward routine. It is concluded 
that a psychosis in an aged patient is an obstacle, but 
not an insurmountable obstacle, in physical rehabili- 
tation. 
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1:45 p.m. The effects of activities programs upon 
the socialization of residents of old age homes. 
Witma Donanue, Wooprow HuNTER, and 
Dorotuy Coons, University of Michigan. 

PROBLEM: The principal objective of this study was to 
test the hypothesis that participation in activity pro- 
grams designed to conserve and use personal resources 
will improve the adjustment of people living in homes 
for the aged. 
PROCEDURE: A study was made of 14 old age institu- 
tions housing 835 residents from which an experi- 
mental and a control group of homes was selected by 
matching according to size of total resident popula- 
tion, types of individuals served, average age of resi- 
dents, and existing activity programs. 

A pre-activities assessment of the adjustment status 
of the residents was obtained in the two control and 
two experimental homes as measured by (a) a socio- 
metric scale, (b) the Burgess, Cavan, Havighurst 
Attitudes Inventory, and (c) personal interview. The 
study population was selected to include only those 
residents in each home who were ambulatory and 
physically and mentally capable of participation. 

The activities program period of eight months’ 
duration followed the preliminary assessment im- 
mediately in the experimental homes. Nothing further 
was done in the control homes during this phase of 
the study except to make periodic visits to insure that 
significant changes in home circumstances were not 
taking place. 

In the post-activities period another assessment of 
the study populations in both the control and experi- 
mental homes was carried out by administering the 
same measuring devices used in the initial assessment. 
RESULTS: Data will be presented indicating (a) in- 
creased sociability among the experimental home resi- 
dents and (b) decreased group interaction among the 
control-home residents. Results of the Chicago Scale 
will also be reported. 


2:00 p.m. Differences in the job satisfaction of 
urban teachers as related to age. Grorce H. 
Jounson, American Institute for Research. 

PROBLEM: To determine age differences in job satis- 

faction, and to evaluate characteristics of the job as- 

sociated with age differences. 

SUBJECTS: 1,086 teachers from urban communities of 

over 10,000 and under 100,000 population in central 

New York, ranging in age from 20-69. 

PROCEDURE: Questionnaire data were analyzed con- 

cerning differences between decade-age groups (sex 

and marital status constant). Data included self- 
evaluations of job satisfaction, ratings of job char- 
acteristics as to their importance to satisfaction, 
responses to 123 questions concerning the job (from 
which a job satisfaction score was derived), and free- 


response reasons for satisfaction and/or dissatisfac- 
tion. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Job satisfaction increased 
significantly with age, the relationship being non- 
linear, with cycles of decreased satisfaction character- 
istic of certain age-sex-marital status groups. 

Individual items which revealed significant in- 
crements in satisfaction with age related increased 
satisfaction to: (a) a “settling down” tendency (no 
wish for change, acceptance of the status quo and of 
job limitations, habituation to work), (b) increased 
interest in and liking for teaching and a greater de- 
pendence on it as a source of satisfaction, (c) better 
interpersonal relationships with employer and as- 
sociates, and (d) feelings of greater competence and 
security. 

Certain items revealed dissatisfaction among older 
females with respect to the work load as being ex- 
cessively fatiguing and demanding, being discrimi- 
nated against, and inadequacy of income, security, 
and future possibilities. Goal-striving behavior and 
expectancies of advancement and progress declined 
with age. Ratings indicated that all ages attached es- 
sentially equivalent importance to the various job 
characteristics rated, except for attributes concerned 
with security, status, “settling down,” and physical 
exertion and fatigue. Greater importance was at- 
tached to those characteristics lacking or deficient in 
the actual job situation. 


2:15 p.m. Case studies of well-adjusted persons 
over 70 years of age. Joun P. McNu tty, Ohio 
State University. (Sponsor, Sidney L. Pressey) 

This study attempted to assess by nondirective in- 
terviews, qualities of older persons selected by their 
peers as representing fine personality adjustment. 
The author interviewed each very informally (most 
several times) as to his feelings about retirement, 
present activities, interests and changes in these fac- 
tors preceding and after retirement. 

All were highly cooperative: in general they were 
above the general population in health for their age. 
Their feelings about retirement varied from relief to 
frustration. Activities varied from continuance of 
their former professional work to complete change. 
There were wide differences in economic security, 
which did not seem related to enjoyment of retire- 
ment. Most of them had decreased their social con- 
tacts drastically, and those that remain are with peers. 
Participation in religious ceremonies was noticeably 
missing. Health factors were rated highly as con- 
tributing to enjoyment of retirement. The social 
stereotype of the oldster seems to be grudgingly ac- 
cepted primarily by those not in competition with 
others as to economic demands, while those actively 
engaged in vocational pursuits deny this role. 
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The method of approach used in this study appears 
to give data and insights much more rich and intimate 
than questionnaire studies. Great individual differ- 
ences are found in this quite homogeneous group of 
old individuals. Personality changes per se do not ap- 
pear ; rather continuation of behavior patterns of long 
standing is the rule. Continuation in work past 80 
was found. Subtle feelings of progressive loss of 
status, and after retirement of not belonging, were 
important in several cases. The series of informal 
interviews, usually at the person’s home, seemed es- 
pecially permissive for such feelings to appear. Sundry 
suggestions for preparation for retirement and for 
facilitation of adjustment afterward were obtained. 


SYMPOSIUM: COMMUNITY MENTAL 
HEALTH FOR THE AGING 


2:30-4:30 P.M., Saturday, Presidential Parlors, 
Willard 


(Co-sponsored with the Gerontological Society.) 
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Jerry W. Carter, Jr., Chairman 


Paut N. Stevenson, National Institute of Mental 
Heulth. Aging as a public mental health problem. 

Outtie A. RANDALL, Community Service Society of 
New York. The problem of programming for the 
aging. 

Sipney L. Pressey, Ohio State University. The role 
of psychologists in mental health programs con- 
cerned with aging. 

Oscar J. Kaptan, San Diego State College. Research 
needs in the field of the aging. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
6:30 P.M., Saturday, Congressional Room, Willard 


Anton J. Cartson, Chairman. Status and Prospects 
of Research on Aging. 
Rogpert A. Moore. Biological aspects. 
Haroip E. Jones. Psychological aspects. 
ERNEST Burcess. Sociological aspects 


PSYCHOMETRIC SOCIETY * 


FACTORIAL STUDIES I 


1:40-2:40 P.M., Wednesday, Pan-American Room, 
Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Division 5. See 
Division 5’s program.) 


FACTORIAL STUDIES II 


2:50-3:50 P.M., Wednesday, Pan-American Room, 
Statler 


(Co-sponsored with Division 5. See 
Division 5’s program.) 


SYMPOSIUM: MEASUREMENT OF 
SPATIAL ABILITIES 


9:50-11:50 A.M., Thursday, Pan-American Room, 
Statler 
(Co-sponsored with Division 5.) 
BENJAMIN FrRuUCHTER, Chairman 


Participants: Ltoyp G. Humpnureys, WILLIAM B. 
MicHaeEL, and Wayne S. ZIMMERMAN. 


*In accordance with the action of the Board of Direc- 
tors, the program of the Psychometric Society was 
cleared with an appropriate division of the APA, in this 
case the Division on Evaluation and Measurement. 


BUSINESS MEETING: PSYCHOMETRIC 
CORPORATION 


10 :00-12 :00 M., Thursday, 8, Mayflower 


Room 237 


Hersert S. Conran, President 


INVITED ADDRESS: PSYCHOMETRIC 
SOCIETY SPECIAL PROGRAM 


2:50-5:50 P.M., Thursday, Congressional Room, 
Statler 
Water V. Brncnam, Chairman 


L. L. Tuurstone. The Development of Objective 
Measures of Temperament. 


SYMPOSIUM: VARIABILITY VS. QUANTI- 
TATIVE RESPONSES FOR DETER- 
MINING PSYCHOPHYSICAL 
UNITS 


9:50-11:50 A.M., Friday, North Room, Mayflower 
Haro_p GULLIKSEN, Chairman 


Speakers: VoLKMANN and WarrEN S. TorcER- 
SON. 
Discussants : 

GARNER. 


Wiis C. ScHAEFER and WENDELL R. 
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SYMPOSIUM: EXPERIMENTAL DESIGNS 
IN EVALUATION OF CRITERIA 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Friday, North Room, Mayflower 
Erwin K. Taytor, Chairman 


Participants: Marion RicHaARpsON, LEonarpD W. 
Fercuson, Ricwarp GayLorp, Rosert_ J. 
Wuerry, C. FLANAGAN, and M. DEAn 
HAvRON. 


SCALING TECHNIQUES 
4 :00-5 :00 P.M., Friday, North Room, Mayflower 
Hersert S. Conrap, Chairman 


4:00 p.m. A level of proficiency scale for a unidi- 
mensional skill. Lepyarp R Tucker, Educational 
Testing Service. 

A system of scaling to be presented is an attempt to 
provide scores on a skill for individuals relating their 
proficiency to the difficulty of the task which they 
perform at a given marginal degree of success. A 
simple example is that of receiving telegraphic code 
signals. An individual will make fewer errors re- 
ceiving slow signals than fast signals. At some speed 
he would receive with 90% accuracy. This signal 
speed could be used to characterize the individual’s 
level of proficiency. A number of intellectual skills 
do not present an externally defined scale of diffi- 
culty. The proposed system is being devised for these 
intellectual skills. 

The following postulates are utilized in construc- 
ting the mathematical model. 

1. A skill exists on which there are individual dif- 
ferences. 

2. A number of tasks of varying difficulty involving 
use of the skill can be constructed, performance ,on 
each task being describable as successful or not suc- 
cessful. 

3. For any group of individuals possessing a given 
amount of skill, the successes of performances of the 
tasks are uncorrelated. 

4. A scale of scores for the skill exists such that 
the probability of success for each task as related to 
the scale for the skill may be represented by a psycho- 
metric curve (normal curve ogive). 

In order to determine the applicability of this model 
the following steps are involved: 

1. Establishing subgroups of individuals with ap- 
proximately equal skill, 

2. Obtaining proportion of successes on each task 
for each subgroup, 

3. Determining a scale value for each subgroup 
and two parameters of the psychometric curve for 
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each item by means of an iterative least square solu- 
tion. 

Results for an initial application to a set of verbal 
analogy items indicate promising possibilities. A fur- 
ther tryout (now in progress) involves scaling of 
vocabulary items given to students from fourth grade 
through college. 


4:15 p.m. A least squares solution for successive 
intervals. HAROLD GULLIKSEN, Educational Test- 
ing Service and Princeton University. 

The method of successive intervals is one of the 
more useful of the psychological scaling methods. 
The published solutions have been graphic approxi- 
mations. It is the purpose of this paper to present a 
least squares solution, against which more rapid 
approximate solutions might be evaluated. 

Minimizing the error (Q) gives a least squares 
solution. 


n 
(1) Q >> + SiZig — 6,)*, 


g=1 
where the unknowns are 


t, (g = 1---k), the scale value for the dividing 
points between the & + 1 piles, 

m, and s; (¢ = 1--- m), the mean and standard 
deviation of the scale values for stimulus 17. 


The observations are obtained from sorting the n 
stimuli N different times into (k + 1) piles. Each 
experimental proportion is converted to a base line 
value (z;,) in terms of some assumed probability 
distribution such as the normal curve. 

Setting the partial derivative of (1) with respect 
to m;, si, and t, equal to zero gives the solution for 
s; from the characteristic equation 


(2) — 61] = 0, 
R is the matrix of r;; (the correlations between 2;, 
and 
X is the row vector (5121: SnZn). 
We then find m; from 
(3) mM; = a — 
and the ¢, from 
(4) A(t, a) = $i(Zig z;). 


i=1 
a and 6 are arbitrary constants. 
%;. and 3, are the mean and standard deviation 
of the 


An illustrative problem comparing the least 
squares and other methods will be presented. (Slides) 
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4:30 p.m. Multidimensional scaling: Empirical tests 
of the method of triads. WARREN S. TorGERson, 
Social Science Research Council, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM: To evaluate empirically the multidimen- 
sional scaling method of triads through the investi- 
gation of areas of known dimensionality and through 
comparison, in a one-dimensional case, of the method 
with the method of paired comparisons. 
suBJEcTs : 40 male student volunteers from the sopho- 
more, junior, and senior classes at Princeton High 
School. 
PROCEDURE: In the one-dimensional case, nine gray 
stimuli, differing from each other only in brightness, 
were presented to the subjects by both the method 
of triads and the method of paired comparisons. The 
presentation was repeated at a later date in order to 
obtain estimates of the consistency of the methods, In 
the two-dimensional case, nine Munsell colors, all of 
the same red hue but differing in value and chroma, 
were presented by the method of triads. The paired 
comparison data were analyzed by Case V of the law 
of comparative judgment. The triads data were an- 
alyzed using a least squares procedure to obtain com- 
parative distances, and using an extension of Young 
and Householder’s procedures to determine dimen- 
sionality and to obtain final scale values. 

RESULTS: The multidimensional method yielded sub- 

stantially unidimensional scales of the gray stimuli. 

The triads scale was found to be more consistent than 

paired comparisons, but less efficient in reproducing 

the original proportions. The triads and paired com- 
parisons scales agreed with one another about as well 
as their respective reliabilities would permit. 

The multidimensional analysis resulted in a two- 
dimensional configuration of the colored stimuli. After 
rotation of axes, the structure was found to cor- 
respond closely to the original Munsell system. 
CONCLUSION: The method of triads with multidimen- 
sional analysis would seem to constitute a practical, 
workable method for scaling certain types of multi- 
dimensional stimuli. 


4:45 p.m. A method for multidimensional item scal- 
ing. JosepH BENNETT, University of Michigan. 
PROBLEM: To develop a method of multidimensional 
item scaling without the use of metric assumptions, 
substantially parallel to the unidimensional “Guttman 
Scale.” 
RESULTS: A multidimensional model has been de- 
veloped which resolves a partial ordering of response 
patterns to dichotomously scored items, into a set of 
simple orders. The basic assumption is that to pass 
any item, the subject must be above the critical item 
level on all of the simple orders or “dimensions.” 
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From this premise, five theorems are proved which 
permit the actual reconstruction of the dimensions. It 
is shown that in the unidimensional case, the method 
reduces to equivalence with “Guttman Scaling.” 
(Slides ) 
BUSINESS MEETING 
5:00 P.M., Friday, North Room, Mayflower 


Joon C. FLANAGAN, President 


DINNER AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
6:00 P.M., Friday, Pan-American Room, Mayflower 


FLANAGAN. Methodology in Psychology 


Joun C. 


STATISTICAL METHODS I 
9 :50-10:50 A.M., Saturday, North Room, Mayflower 
NeiL J. VAN STEENBERG, Chairman 


9:50 a.M. A rational learning equation based on 
the anticipation method. WILLIAM B. SCHRADER, 
Educational Testing Service. 

PROBLEM: To derive and apply a rational learning 

equation using the anticipation method as a model. 

DEVELOPMENT: Assume that the tendency to make a 

correct response is increased by performing a correct 

response and by performing an incorrect response, 
but that the rate of increase is & for the former and 

k’ for the latter. Assume that the tendency to make 

an incorrect response is decreased by performing an 

incorrect response, designating this rate as g. These 
assumptions may be stated in the following para- 
metric differential equations: 


and 


These equations yield the following solution: 
| ) 

} — (k k 


(A 


In this equation, p may be defined as the proportion 
of correct responses and ?¢ as trials. Certain resem- 
blances of this approach to that of Thurstone (1930) 
and Gulliksen (1934) may be noted. 

APPLICATION: An empirical application of the fore- 
going equation was made to 33 average learning 
curves, using data made available by the late Pro- 
fessor John A. McGeoch. It was found that variation 
of the &’ (instruction) parameter was useful in fitting 


=Gt+H 


dc 
-= kp +k'(1 — p), 
dt p) 
dt 
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curves for words in various serial positions in the 
lists. All but four of the 33 curves were judged to be 
acceptably described by the equation. Results will 
be presented graphically. 


10:05 a.m. A comparison of point-biserial correla- 
tion coefficients calculated from original item 
data and the same values estimated from Flana- 
gan r biserial correlation coefficients. LyMan C. 
Hunt, Jr., Pennsylvania State College. 

PROBLEM: Are item discriminatory indices (point 
biserial correlation coefficients) derived from Flana- 
gan’s short method of estimating the product-moment 
coefficients comparable to the same values computed 
directly from basic item data? 
SUBJECTS: 55 items were compared. The items rep- 
resent a selected sample from a test battery contain- 
ing 224 items. The test battery contained groups of 
items designed to measure six skills of reading 
comprehension. All 25 items in one skill group and 30 
of 44 items in a second skill group were studied. 
Three hundred and seventy college students responded 
to each item. Five choice multiple-choice items had 
been reassembled from the existing forms of Co- 
operative Reading Comprehension Tests. Each item 
was scored on a pass-fail (1-0) basis. 
PROCEDURE: Total scores made on the skill measure in 
question were used as criterion measures. Because 
370 students were used, the 100 high and the 100 low 
scores represented the top and bottom 27 per cent 
of the total group. The number of individuals who 
passed each item was counted and provided the values 
necessary to obtain discriminatory indices (biserial 
correlation coefficients). The values were read from 
the Flanagan Table. Each biserial r value was con- 
verted to its equivalent point-biserial r value. 

The point-biserial r value was actually computed 
for the 55 items from the original data to determine 
if bias had been introduced in the use of Flanagan’s 
method. 

The frequency, the mean, and the significance of 
the differences (t ratios) were computed for the two 
point-biserial values. 

RESULTS: The results indicate the point-biserial r 

values determined by converting them from estimates 

of biserial r values are for practical purposes the same 
as computing point-biserial r values directly from 
original item data. 


10:20 a.m. The sampling distribution of the mean 

score of a group who ‘‘pass’’ an item. MELVIN 

R. Marks, Personnel Research Section, AGO, 
Department of the Army. 

The biserial coefficient of correlation (r-bis) is an 

index of relationship between two variables where 
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one (y) is continuous (scores), and the other (x) is 
assumed continuous but qualitatively categorized 
in a dichotomy (e.g., ‘‘pass’”’ and ‘“‘fail’’), and both 
x and y are assumed to be normally distributed in 
their respective universes. The formula for r-bis 
involves the y-score mean of the “‘passing’’ group, 
here denoted in standard score form as Z,. This 
paper derives the standard error of this statistic 
(o3,) proceeding from the assumptions that: (a) 
From a universe (ail persons who might attempt an 
item) a population of N scores of persons actually 
attempting an item is randomly drawn; (b) the 
scores which are ‘“‘passing’’ scores are a proportion 
pb of the N population scores so that n = pN, and p 
is an unbiased estimate of the proportion who would 
pass in the umiverse; (c) samples of fixed size m are 
repeatedly drawn from the N cases in the population; 
(d) the y-scores of the ‘‘passers’’ are normally dis- 
tributed in the universe. Under these assumptions, 


It is demonstrated that 
C.R.3, = = C.R.+.bic 


and hence, ¢;.,is may be derived by routine algebra 
from o;3, when the hypothesis to be tested is that 
parameter values of Zp», rpis are zero. The derivation 
of ¢;.vis has fewer restrictive assumptions and ap- 
proximations than those employed by Soper in his 
1915 Biometrika derivation. 

Since the derivation of o;, assumes constant N 
and p, C.R.;, as a function of N and is investigated 
and the effect of fluctuation in p is found to be rela- 
tively small. 

The principal usefulness of o;, is that, with it 
items may be ordered in terms of the magnitude of 
the critical ratio based upon the r-bis, without 
actually computing r- bis. Hence item selection com- 
putation is reduced and simplified. A nomograph is 
provided which, when entered with 2), N and p, 
will indicate whether or not the r-bis appropriate 
to the item is significantly different from zero at a 
stated level of confidence. The statistic Z, has the 
further virtue that its magnitude, being a relatively 
unfamiliar figure, does not unduly influence item 
selection as r-bis occasionally does. It is safe also 
to use 2, with extreme values of p. 


10:35 a.m. A simplified procedure for multiple dis- 
criminant analysis. Davip R. Saunpers, Edu- 
cational Testing Service. 

PROBLEM: The effectiveness of multiple discriminant 

analysis for the separation of groups and the assign- 

ment of individuals to groups has been limited in 
practical cases involving more than a few groups 
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and/or more than a few variables by the computa- 
tional burden imposed, despite recent advances. 
PROCEDURE: A computational plan has been developed 
which involves essentially the following steps: (1) 
The use of dummy variables to represent known 
group membership. (2) Computation of a single over- 
all correlation matrix, including the dummy variables 
along with the measured variables. (3) Factor analy- 
sis of this matrix, using the “diagonal method” and 
the dummy variables as pivots. (4) Optional ro- 
tations and significance tests. (5) Factor estimation 
by ordinary regression techniques, to any desired 
degree of approximation; these regressions are the 
discriminant functions. (6) Estimation of distance- 
squared of each individual from the centroid of each 
group, in a standard metric; an individual of unknown 
affiliation may be assigned to the group whose cen- 
troid is closest. 

DISCUSSION: When taken as a set, the discriminant 
functions provided by this procedure are equivalent 
to those provided by Bryan’s Method, and are ob- 
tained with a relatively small amount of effort. Op- 
portunities for further approximation-economies have 
been incorporated. The final results are presented in 
a standard metric, which is readily interpreted. 

A worked example using hypothetical data for four 
groups (including one dependent group) and six 
variables (including one suppressor variable) will be 
presented. 


STATISTICAL METHODS II 
11 :00-12:00 M., Saturday, North Room, Mayflower 
Joun T. Datrey, Chairman 


11:00 a.m. The application of formal systems to 
psychological data. F. J. McGuican, Human 
Resources Research Office, Department of the 
Army. (Sponsors, Willis C. Schaefer and W. G. 
Mollenkopf) 

The first step in applying the hypothetico-deductive 
method in psychology is the choice of a formal model 
appropriate to its data. By presenting and evaluating 
the possible formal systems, those which appear most 
favorable can be delimited and in turn receive the 
major part of our system-construction efforts. 

The formal systems of logic and mathematics offer 
encouragement where the use of natural language in 
psychology has proven unsatisfactory. Thus the logical 
calculi of propositions, classes, and functions demand 
unambiguous statement of propositions, allow rigorous 
deduction of consequences of qualitatively stated 
theories, etc. They, however, suffer various disad- 
vantages, e.g., a single false empirical instance negates 


a logical proposition. In addition where behavior is 
a function of several factors and can be predicted 
only by specifying the value of each, these calculi 
are not appropriate. The calculus of probability has all 
of the advantages of these more elementary calculi, 
plus allowing probability values to be specified for 
each proposition. It thus allows evaluation of a propo- 
sition in terms of positive and negative instances of 
empirical tests, and is probably the most useful for 
psychologists. 

The application of classical mathematical systems to 
psychological data is to be evaluated in terms of the 
generality of specific mathematical functions, and their 
empirical constants. The major advantage of this 
approach is that propositions stated in the form of 
mathematical equations provide numerous deductions, 
since their terms are numerically quantified. 

There is, however, no a priori reason to think that 
classical mathematical systems are appropriate to psy- 
chological data. It is quite possible that a unique 
geometry will have to be constructed or discovered 
Attempts have been made to apply topological and 
vector geometries, but since they are still in an ex- 
ploratory stage their evaluation must be delayed pend- 
ing more extensive investigation. (Slides) 

11:15 a.m. Survey of item analysis methods. JAMES 
A. SpRUNGER and V. M. Tye, Personnel Research 
Section, AGO, Department of the Army. (Spon- 
sors, Willis C. Schaefer and W. G. Mollenkopf ) 

PROBLEM: For the past 25 years, many item analysis 
methods have been proposed and used in personnel 
research. An attempt has been made by the authors to 
evaluate the various methods from the viewpoint of 
adherence to adequate item analysis theory and also 
from the standpoint of computational efficiency. 

PROCEDURE: The following sources were reviewed 

thoroughly preparatory to the compilation of a bibli- 

ography : 

1. All issues of the Psychological Abstracts. 

2. Bibliographies in statistical and psychometric 
volumes. 

3. Bibliographies in APA journals. 

4. Bibliographies compiled by government agencies. 
RESULTS: I. Major methods. 

a. Critical ratio, and methods involving differences 
in mean, proportion, or percentage passing the item. 

b. Correlation—biserial, point biserial, tetrachoric, 
of test item with internal and/or external criterion. 
Items are selected on the basis of correlation with 
the criterion. 

c. Methods involving interrelationships of items. 

1. Intercorrelations among items usually accom- 
panied by some item selection method to obtain the 
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highest multiple between the criterion and a com- 
posite of the smallest number of selected items. 

2. Factor analysis—used to determine number of 
factors involved in an interitem correlation matrix, 
and thereby “balance” or control the actual content 
of the test. 

II. Theoretical and empirical evaluation of methods. 

Comparisons of item analysis techniques have 
demonstrated surprisingly small empirical differences 
among the methods, in spite of the fact that, on 
theoretical grounds, methods involving item inter- 
relationships should prove consistently superior. 


11:30 a.m. The development and uses of three abac’s 
for the estimation of a tetrachoric coefficient of 
correlation from a phi coefficient. W1iLL1AMm B. 
NorMAN C. Perry, and ALrrep F. 
HertzKa, The RAND Corporation, San Jose 
State College, and University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Knowing the size of a phi coefficient %»- and the 
level of item difficulty » for a total criterion sample, 
one may estimate the magnitude of the tetrachoric 
coefficient of correlation r+ in item-analysis studies 
from use of one of two abac’s depending upon whether 
the proportion of individuals p~’ in each of the two ex- 
treme. groups of a total criterion sample is .50 or .27 
(approximately). In addition, when the proportion of 
individuals in each of the extreme groups is .27, 
when the size of %»- is available, and when the level 
of item difficulty ps represents the proportion of 
individuals in the two extreme groups combined that 
react in the same manner, the magnitude of rt may 
be estimated from use of a third abac. 

It is assumed that the variables representing cri- 
terion, or total, scores and response behavior to an 
item are continuous and normally distributed and that 
the regression of the former variable upon the latter 
is linear. Such an assumption permits the use of a 
set of tables “Volumes of Normal Bivariate Surface” 
developed by Karl Pearson in the calculation of the 
theoretical, or true, values of a phi coefficient as- 
sociated with appropriate values in r+ and p (or pz) 
the corresponding loci of which are represented by 
families of curves in the abac’s. 

A means is described for use of two of the three 
abac’s in conjunction with one devised by Guilford 
for the estimation of a phi coefficient when there is an 
even division of cases in the two categories of a 
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criterion variable. Estimates of r: furnished by the 
abac’s are ordinarily accurate to at least two digits 
to the right of the decimal point. 

The contents of this paper constitute an independent 
project outside the scope of the research activities at 
The RAND Corporation. 


11:45 a.m. The predicted and observed effect of 
chance on multiple-choice test validity. LYNNETTE 
B. PLumuee, Educational Testing Service. 
PROBLEM: Uncertainty regarding the effect of chance 
success on test scores when answer options are sup- 
plied for test questions has been an important factor 
in restricting the use of the multiple-choice answer 
form. It is important, therefore, to know to what ex- 
tent the presentation of answer options results in lower 
reliability and validity. 
SUBJECTS: Two groups of 282 and four of 138 college 
level students. 
PROCEDURE: For the case in which chance is fully 
operative, it is possible to derive formulas expressing 
the expected multiple-choice statistics in terms of 
answer-only (free response) statistics. This has been 
done previously for test reliability by Carroll. The 
formula for expected multiple-choice test validity, 
which has been derived for the present paper, indi- 
cates that item difficulty, number of options, test 
length, and variability are factors. These formulas 
assume a nonspeeded test with every examinee an- 
swering correctly all items which he knows and 
answering at random in multiple-choice form those 
items which he does not know. 

To examine the extent to which expected effects 

of chance are borne out in an actual test situation, a 
set of mathematics items was prepared both with five 
options and without options. Observed multiple-choice 
and answer-only validity values, where rank in class 
is the criterion, will be presented together with the 
validity value predicted for multiple-choice from 
answer-only statistics and with validity values ob- 
tained when R-1/4W scoring is used. 
RESULTS: The relative reliabilities of observed 
multiple-choice and answer-only scores on the de- 
scribed tests have been compared previously, with the 
finding that there were no significant differences. Pre- 
liminary findings with respect to test validity indi- 
cate a similar lack of significant differences. The 
bearing of these findings on test construction will be 
discussed. 
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OTHER GROUPS 


SOCIETY FOR PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


Executive Committee Meeting 
4:00 P.M., Thursday, Room 260, Mayflower 


Research Papers 


8:50-10:50 A.M., Friday, Congressional Room, 
Statler 


MARGUERITE R. Hertz and Lean Loenrke. The ap- 
plication of the Piotrowski and Hughes signs of 
organic defect to a group of patients suffering 
from posttraumatic encephalopathy. 

ELIZABETH Z. JoHNSON. The use of the Rorschach 
Prognostic 
Matrices to predict play therapy progress among 
retarded children. 

Roy ScuHaFer. Rorschach imagery in aging patients. 

EMANUEL K. ScHwartz. Personality correlates of 
paraplegia indicated in the Rorschach situation. 

Istpor W. ScHERER. Validation of projective data and 
derivation of hypotheses from a longitudinal anal- 
ysis of the test results of a leukotomized patient. 

FLorENCE R. and J. Q. Horsoppie. Sentence 
completion as a projective method. 

BarBARA BowENn. An extension of the Mosaic Test 
designed to increase its prognostic value. 

Harry M. Grayson. The Grayson-Brentwood Ror- 
schach Series: I. Rorschach productivity and card 
preference as influenced by experimental varia- 
tion in color and shading. 


Scale with Raven’s Progressive 


Symposium: Content Analysis of the Rorschach 


11:00-1:00 P.M., Friday, Congressional Room, 
Statler 


FreD Brown, Chairman 


Participants: Roy ScHAFER, FREDERICK WYATT, 
Rogpert M. LINDNER, and Auprey S. ScHU- 
MACHER. 


Symposium: Diagnostic Case Symposium— 
“The Case of Jay” 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Friday, Ballroom, Mayflower 
(Co-sponsored with Division 12. See 
Division 12’s program. ) 
Business Meeting 
5:00-6:30 P.M., Friday, South American Room, 
Statler 
Dinner and Presidential Address 
7:00 P.M., Friday, Pan-American Room, Statler 


Epwarp M. L. BurcHuarp. The Use of Projective 
Techniques in the Analysis of Creativity. 


MEETING OF CHIEF PSYCHOLOGISTS IN 
STATE MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 
WITH PSYCHOLOGISTS OF THE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
MENTAL HEALTH 


9:30 A.M., Saturday (August 30) and 9:00 A.M., 
Sunday, Stone House, National Institute of 
Mental Health, Bethesda 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY MEETINGS 


Training Conference 


Sunday, Congressional Room, Statler 


1:00 p.m. VA staff. 
3:00 p.m. University faculty and consultants. 
5:00 p.m. Social hour. 


Invited Address 
4:00 P.M., Tuesday, Ballroom, Mayflower 


Jor. T. Boone, Vice Admiral (M.C.), U. S. Navy, 
Ret., Chief Medical Director, Veterans Adminis 
tration. Psychology in the Veterans Administra 
tion Medical Program. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Meeting of Board of Directors and Committee 
Chairmen 


1:00 P.M., Sunday, Capitol Room, Statler 


Business Meeting 
4:00-6:00 P.M., Monday, Room 260, Mayflower 
Luncheon 
12:30 P.M., Tuesday, Bonat Cafe 
Open Meeting: Psychological Values Underlying 
World Adjustment 
8:00 P.M., Wednesday, East Room, Mayflower 
CHARLOTTE BUHLER, Chairman 


RosBert J. HavicHurst. Personal freedom: Its mean- 
ing for international understanding. 

James GILLESPIE. Aspirations and outlook of the 
youth of ten nations: A research study. 


METHODS AND PROBLEMS OF INTER- 
DISCIPLINARY RESEARCH IN 
MENTAL HEALTH 


4:00-6:00 P.M., Monday, East Room, Mayflower 


Husert S. Correy, Chairman 
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Participants: Joun A. GLAUSEN, JEROME D. FRANK, 
MarGAret Baron Luszk1, (other participants 
to be announced). 


Report and discussion of an interdisciplinary work 
conference in mental health research, August 29-31. 
This is one of a series of five work conferences spon- 
sored by the National Institute of Mental Health, 
under the direction of the National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development, which are being held in 
conjunction with the annual meetings of the pro- 
fessional societies. The conferences grew out of the 
need expressed by workers in the field for an ex- 
change of thinking regarding some of the concrete 
problems of theory, methods, and research design, and 
of actual relationships of members of different disci- 
plines working together on research teams. 


PSI CHI 


Council Meeting 
9 :00-11:00 A.M., Thursday, Cabinet Room, 
Mayflower 
Luncheon, Business Meeting, and 
Session of Papers 
Friday, Y. W.C. A., 17th and K Sts. 


2:30 p.m. Annual Luncheon. 
1:30 p.M. Business Meeting and Chapter Reports. 
3:00 p.m. Session of Research Papers. 


] 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
MARKET RESEARCH 
GROUP 


9:00-5:00 P.M., Sunday, Federal Room, Statler 
COMMITTEE ON THE PREPARATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 
8 :40-11:30 A.M., Monday, Room 237/8, Mayflower 
DINNER: THE SIR CHARLES BELL 
SOCIETY 
6:00 P.M., Monday, Council Room, Statler 
OPEN HOUSE: PERSONNEL RESEARCH 
SECTION, AGO 
1:40-4:40 P.M., Tuesday, Wake Building, Oklahoma 
and E St., N. E. 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP DISCUSSION: 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PHYSICALLY 
IMPAIRED 


(Sponsored by the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Federal Security Agency.) 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


9 :50-11:50 A.M., Wednesday, Jefferson Room, 
Mayflower 


Puy tuts BARTELME, Chairman 


AMERICAN BOARD OF EXAMINERS IN 
PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ABEPP Examinations: Panel for Oral Examiners 


1:40-3:40 P.M., Wednesday, Cabinet Room, 
Mayflower 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY ALUMNI. 
INFORMAL MEETING 


4:00-5:00 P.M., Tuesday, Room 260, Mayflower 


DINNER: PURDUE UNIVERSITY STU- 
DENTS, FACULTY, AND ALUMNI 


6:00 P.M., Wednesday, Golden Parrot Restaurant 


LUNCHEON: PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE ALUMNI 


12:15 P.M., Wednesday 


(Make reservations at the APA Information Desk 
before 1:00 p.m., Tuesday.) 


SOCIAL HOUR: NAVAL AVIATION 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


5:00 P.M., Wednesday, Commissioned Officers Mess, 
Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Maryland 


LUNCHEON HONORING JOHN F. 
DASHIELL 


12:15 P.M., Thursday, Cabinet Room, Mayflower 


REUNION: PERSONNEL RESEARCH 
SECTION, AGO 


5:00-7:00 P.M., Thursday, Federal Room, Statler 


COMMITTEE OF PSYCHOLOGISTS IN 
PRIVATE PRACTICE 


9 :50-11:50 A.M., Friday, Pan-American Room, 
Mayflower 


LUNCHEON: COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI 


12:15 P.M., Friday, Room 260, Mayflower 


GROUP FOR RESEARCH ON WAR AND 
PEACE 


8:00 P.M., Friday, North Room, Mayflower 
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Associates 
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experience beyond that degree. They must be primarily engaged in the advance- 
ment of psychology as a science and a profession. 


Annual dues for Fellows are now $17.50. Fellows receive the same journals as 
Associates. 


In the American Psychological Association, no one is made a Fellow except at 
his own request. 


Life Members 


Life Membership is open to members who have reached the age of 65 and who 
have been members for twenty years. They are exempt from dues, and receive the 
American Psychologist and the Directory. 
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Now Available 


Beck? RORSCHACH’S TEST 
VOL. Ill 


ADVANCES IN 
INTERPRETATION 


By SAMUEL J. BECK, Ph.D. 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 


Beck’s ADVANCES IN INTERPRETATION, so long awaited by the profession, is based 
on the results of the author’s most recent research in both normals and clinical 
groups, especially schizophrenia. 


The four cases which serve to illustrate the text are examined in minute detail: the 
growth of their personalities in treatment (psychotherapy and psychoanalysis) is 
meticulously traced. Two boys, undergoing acute conflict, are followed from their 
sixth year to adolescence. Two men, suffering from crippling neuroses, are shown in 
their prime. 


Those who presently use Beck’s first two 
volumes will find his completing work Vol. Il. A VARIETY OF 
indispensable. Others, who are not PERSONALITY PICTURES 


familiar with the previous volumes, will 414 pp., index, bibliog. $5.00 


| gain fresh insight from this newest Vol. |. BASIC PROCESSES 
! Rorschach monograph. 2nd edition. 


242 pp., illus., index, bibliog. $1.00 
312 pp., index, bibliog., $5.50 PI l bibliog 


. Please send, on approval, 
Davis: RORSCHACH LOCATION CHARTS Onder Now the books circled below: 


(Beck’s Scoring Areas) 


By JULIAN C. DAVIS, Florida State Hospital, Chatta- 


hoochee, Fla. IlI—$5.50 II—$5.00 I—$4.00 

10 cards, 2} x 4 format, celluloid cover, spiral naccee’* Davis $2.50 Lowenfeld Forms $3.00 

2.56 
Vernier $6.00 Guide .50 
Vernier: PROJECTIVE DRAWINGS 
By CLAIRE MEYERS VERNIER, Ps.D., V. A. Center, [] Charge my account . [] Check enclosed 
Martinsburg, W. Va. HH-7 
174 pp., 76 plates, index, bibliog., $6.00 , 

Lowenfeld: MOSAIC TEST RECORD FORM), 


By DR. MARGARET LOWENFELD, Institute of Child 
Psychology, London. 

In packages (25 forms), $3.00 

Test Guide (booklet), $0.50 


lhe Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. extends to the elementary schools 


THE DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS 


with the publication of a New Series of Tests 


Survey Test: tower 


for grades 4-6 
Booklet 1: 


Part 1: Comprehension and Word Attack... .. .20 


(untimed—one class period) 


Booklet 2: 
Part 2: Vocabulary 
(untimed; approx. 10-20 min.) 
Part 3: Rate of Reading 


.20 


Directions for Administering for each part, 15¢ 
Scoring stencils: Part 1, 30¢; Part 2, 15¢, Part 3, 15¢ 
Answer sheets, 2¢ 


All parts of the Survey Section, 4—6, are to be given to all 
pupils in these grades. Like the Survey Section for grades 
7-12 and college freshmen, which is used in more than 
1,000 high schools from coast to coast and many colleges, 
they are economical of time; easy to give; easy to score; 
and are moderate in cost. Order a specimen set of all 
parts today! 


Cost per booklet 


Revised 


SECTION IV: Worp Attack, Part 1, ORAL, Revised 
now includes paragraphs grades 3-12 


And These Two New Aids 


to Users of Diagnostic Reading Tests 
(Grades 7—College Freshman Year) 


THE DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS: A History 
of Their Construction and Validation 
This manual covers all tests in the battery of 
DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS. It ex- 
plains the details of their construction and 


THE DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS: Their In- 
ter pretation and Use in Teaching Reading 


A manual on how to use the tests as aids to 
individualizing the teaching of reading with 
illustrative exercises for improving comprehen- 
sion, vocabulary, word attack, rate of read- 
ing, and skimming skills................... $2.00 


To order Grades 4-6 or 7—College Freshman materials, or to request further information, write to Dr. Frances Triggs, Chairman, 
THE COMMITTEE ON D1aGNostTic READING Tests, INc., Kingscote Apt., 3G, 419 West 119th St., New York 27, N.Y. 


IMPORTANT GINN TITLES 


Prothro-Teska: Psychology, A Biosocial Study of Behavior 


A modern introductory course which integrates many aspects of psychology. It 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas | 


presents man as a biological organism living in a social environment. There is chal- 
lenging material on probleshs‘of interest to students—methods of study, vocational 
choices, factors affecting marital success, etc. The treatment throughout is balanced, 
the approach unbiased. A Workbook and Teachers’ Manual available. 


Witherington: Educational Psychology, Revised 


A thoughtful, well-planned analysis of today’s major educational problens. Presents 
education as it develops in the learner, with emphasis on the needs and problems of 
pupils. Covers such topics as behavior patterns, pupil differences, measurement and 
evaluation of progress, techniques for studying educational problems, mental health 
and hygiene. Includes well-selected problems and study exercises. 


G i nn an d om p an y Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York || 


San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 


Columbus 16 
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Two Truly Successful Texts! 


The undamentals of 
Social Psychology 


by EUGENE aad RUTH HARTLEY 


I shall adopt it for Fall. This looks like the best bet yet. I particularly 
like the easy flowing style, the excellent coverage of sources, the much needed 
emphasis on communication, and the absence of overlap with other courses in 
the department. The good organization of topics shows better digestion of ma- 
terial than most have achieved. CuHaries A. GopcHar_es, Hamilton College 

The style and arrangement should do much to enhance reader interest. 
The large amount of descriptive material should prove helpful to the instructor 
of large courses by providing “readings” which are related in a systematic 
fashion. Jutius W. Kuinc, Brown University 

An excellent book. Selection and treatment of topics is very good, and 
the organization seems highly appropriate for a beginning course in social psy- 


chology. Josepu W. Forpyce, Tufts College 
An excellent text and should be useful in sociology courses as well as in 
psychol«.zy courses. Erset E. LEMasters, Champlain College 


6°, x 91% inches, cloth, 832 pages, $5.50 text 


Disorganization 
sy HERBERT A. BLOCH 


Bloch’s new book provides a new slant on an old subject matter. It con- 
tains a wealth of material which is practical. But, I like even more his theoreti- 
cal insights. These are most important in a field which perhaps has not yet 
found itself theoretically. HersBert Stroup, Brooklyn College 

I have examined the book with great care. It is by far the best book of its 
type I’ve seen. We will ordersoon. Raymonp J. HEKEL, lowa Wesleyan College 

It is absolutely the best text on the market today for college courses in 
Social Disorganization. It does an excellent job of presenting a sociological 
point of view. ARTHUR L. Woon, University of Connecticut 

Excellent, comprehensive analysis of current aspects of disorganization, 
personal and social. Well written. A glossary of current terms pertaining to 
disorganization attached and well worthwhile. Promises to become a very use- 
ful text and students’ handbook as well as avery important book for the lay reader 
and social worker. Should be on the reading shelves of all concerned with cur- 
rent social conditions and problems. Erwin C. Paustian, Bethany College 


634 x 914 inches, cloth, 640 pages, $5.00 text 


Examination copies on request 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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BORZOI| 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 


OF ADOLESCENT 
DEVELOPMENT 


By RAYMOND G. KUHLEN 


Although this text was not off the press 
until late 1951, it was adopted during the 
spring semester by some sixty colleges and 
universities, including City College of New 
York, Columbia, Loyola (Ill.), Michigan 
State, New York University, Stanford, 
and the Universities of Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Washington, and Wisconsin. An 
Instructor's Manual is now available, pro- 


THE CLINICAL METHOD 


IN PSYCHOLOGY 
By ROBERT I. WATSON 


“For some time, those engaged in teaching 
clinical psychology have felt the need for 
a book of this nature. This text so ade- 
quately fills this need that already it has 
been incorporated by psychology depart- 
ments in their course work. Fundamen- 
tally, it is a textbook for advanced under- 
graduate and graduate use. It also doubles 
as a reference book and is well worth read- 
for all those engaged in clinical psychology. 


viding useful chapter 
tests and other supple- 
mentary material to fa- 
cilitate classroom use 
of the text. 


675 pages $5.00 


NEW 
HARPER 
TEXTS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO PSYCHOLOGY 


By GARDNER MURPHY 


This new text for beginning courses in 
psychology is a significant contribution 
in this field, and the remarkably en- 
thusiastic comments we are receiving 
about it indicate that its importance is 
widely recognized. Written with clar- 
ity and charm, in language and con- 
cepts suited to beginning students, it 
presents a unified and integrated “‘per- 
sonalistic’’ approach to the subject. 
Its use in the classroom is facilitated 
by a pamphlet of chapter tests and a 
practical workbook. 


... This reviewer is very 
enthusiastic about this 
book and recommends it 
QUARTERLY 


779 pages $5.00 


Under the 
Editorship 
of 
GARDNER MURPHY 


A 


Revised Edition 
of 


PRINCIPLES OF 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By A. H. MASLOW and BELA MITTELMANN 


The Dynamics of Psychic Illness 


This work has long been the leading text 
for college courses in its field, and the re- 
cent extensive revision has made it even 
more outstanding. Recent experimental 
findings have been incorporated and many 
important new topics added. The result 
is an integrated picture of what is now 
known about the psychologically disturbed 
individual. One of the authors is a col- 
lege teacher and the other a well-known 
practicing psychiatrist—a unique combi- 
nation. 


665 pages $5.00 


Text, 583 pages, $4.50 
Chapter Tests, 50c net; Workbook, $1.00 


FACTOR 


By RAYMOND B. CATTELL 


The rapidly increasing use of factor analy- 
sis in all kinds of pure and applied psy- 
chological work, has created a real need 
for this new text. It is designed to serve 
both as an introductory text for under- 
graduate and graduate courses in statistics 
and as a practical handbook guide for the 
various computing processes in the labora- 
tory. The text includes a simplified in- 
troduction to the subject, a detailed ex- 
amination of problems, and a manual of 
useful procedures in factor analysis. 


462 pages $6.00 


ANALYSIS 


An Introduction and 
Manual for the Psychologist and Social Scientist 
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. TO BE PUBLISHED SOON 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY ® An Interdisciplinary Approach 
Hubert Bonner, Professor of Psychology, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Featuring a systematic framework that consists of the interrelated factors of biological heritage, social 
interaction, and cultural conditioning, this book unifies data from psychology, sociology, and cultural 
anthropology. It is concerned primarily with the behavior of the individual in groups and, to a lesser 
extent, with group dynamics, or the behavior of the groups themselves. Much emphasis is put on 
ethnological data. 
A LABORATORY MANUAL FOR SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
C,ulide 
Wilbert S. Ray, Assistant Professor of Psychology, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
“This manual meets a long-felt need in a very satisfac- “Ray’s 4 Laboratory Manual for Social 
tory manner. It is clear and workmanlike and allows Psychology is indeed carefully wrought 
teachers to build advanced research training on solid and expressed in crisp and clear Eng 
foundations.” Gordon W. Allport, Harvard College lish.” Christian O. Weber, Wells College 
SE¢ NI 
PSYCHOLOGY IN USE ® A Textbook in Applied Psychology 25578 
Edited by J. Stanley Gray, Professor of Psychology, University of Georgia 
“We are aware of the extreme care with which this book was revised and brought up to your standards. 
You are aware of the process by which we have sought a book coming up to ours. I believe that we 
both hit ‘pay dirt’ this time. There is absolutely no substitute in the field of applied psychology for 
this integrated, correlated presentation by one who knows his field and has had much experience in 
teaching it. From our first reading we have liked it.” Richard Trumbull, Syracuse University 
Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, Department of Education, Brooklyn College 
“Presents educational applications of psychological facts and principles which are of importance 
to teachers. The authors’ treatment is stimulating and thorough.” The School Review 
TESTS AND PROBLEMS based on EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
This extremely useful little book was prepared at the request of teachers. 
Test questions are based on the text and on a general knowledge of 
the field. Interesting and unusual problems challenge critical thinking. 
; 


PSYCHOLOGY Henry E. Garrett, Professor of Psychology, Columbia University 


“It is a pleasure to find a beginning textbook which is an exposition of basic principles of 
psychology rather than a survey, necessarily incomplete and overgeneralized, of work in 
the applied fields. To discover one which is devoted to principles of general psychology and 
yet written in a clear, straightforward style, without the limitations imposed by strict adher- 


ence to a rather narrow systematic bias, is a find indeed.” Samuel E. Baden, Carleton College 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
351 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Outstanding in Psychology 


INTERNATIONAL 
UNIVERSITIES 
PRESS 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE CHILD 
Edited by Ruth S. Eissler, Anna Freud, 
Heinz Hartmann and Ernst Kris 

Volumes I, II, V, VI, and VII each $ 7.50 

Volumes III/IV $10 00 


THE ANNUAL SURVEY OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


A Comprehensive Survey of Current Psycho- 
analytic Theory and Practice 


Edited by John Frosch 


Volume I, $10.00 
PSYCHOANALYTIC EXPLORATIONS IN ART 


By Ernst Kris 


$7.50 


SYNOPSIS OF EUGEN BLEULER’S 
DEMENTIA PRAECOX OR 

THE GROUP OF SCHIZOPHRENIAS 
By Nathan S. Kline 


EMOTIONS AND MEMORY 
By David Rapaport 
Preface by Gardner Murphy 


$4.00 


SYMBOLIC REALIZATION 
A New Method of Psychotherapy Applied to 


a Case of Schizophrenia 


By M. A. Sechehaye $3.25 


PSYCHOTHERAPY WITH SCHIZOPHRENICS 
Edited by F. C. Redlich and Eugene B. 


Bro dy 
$4.00 


THE LOVE AND FEAR OF FLYING 


By Douglas D. Bond 
Preface by General James Doolittle 


REALITY AND DREAM 


By George Devereux 
With Psychological Tests, edited and in- 
terpreted by Robert R. Holt 

$7.50 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By Charles Fox 


Fourth revised edition, $4.50 


Send orders directly to 


International Universities Press, Inc. 
227 West 13 Street New York N.Y. 


1951 DIRECTORY 


of the 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Contains biographical and geographi- 
cal lists of members, current and past 
officers, by-laws, affiliated organiza- 
tions, membership lists of the seven- 
teen divisions, and Diplomates of the 
American Board of Examiners in Pro- 


fessional Psychology. 


Edited by 


JANE D. HILDRETH 
AND 
CAROLYN L. KONOLD 


Price, $5.00 postpaid 


Order from 


American Psychological Association 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


| 
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New DRYDEN Texts 


INCLUDING THE RECENTLY ACQUIRED COLLEGE LIST OF 
William Sloane Associates 


Lives in Progress 


A Stupy OF THE NATURAL GROWTH OF PERSONALITY 
by Robert W. White, Director, Harvard Psychological Clinic 


This unusual and absorbing book presents, interprets, and compares the lives of three normal 
people. It enables the student to synthesize all the segmental aspects of personality—per- 
ception, heredity, learning, role playing, and the like—which he has hitherto studied sepa- 
rately in other texts. Lives in Progress is intended for use in courses in Personality Adjust- 
ment, Mental Hygiene, and, because of its highly motivating qualities, as a second text in 


General Psychology. Just published. 


The Changing Culture of a Factory 
by Elliott Jaques, Tavistock Institute of Human Relations 


This book reports a three-year study of the psychological and social forces affecting the 
group life, morale, and productivity of a London industrial community. “It casts signifi- 
cant light upon the critical problems of authority and participation that we find in all large 
organizations today” (Prof. William Whyte, Corne//). 


Personality, by David McClelland, Wesleyan University 


A systematic, empirical approach to the understanding of the individual personality. 
“The materials covered are so basic and are set forth with such thorough clarity that many 
will find this book an excellent text for their courses. It contains the most searching exam- 
ination of motive as a variable in personality that I have seen” (Prof. Christian O. Weber, 
Wells College). Instructor’s Manual available. 


Research Methods in Social Relations 


by Marie Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, and Stuart Cook, New York University 


Prepared under the auspices of SPSSI, with cooperation from UNESCO, this two-volume 
work presents every step in a scientific inquiry into social relations, from the formulation of 
a research problem to the fir.al presentation of a study. Part I: Basic Processes; Part II: 
Selected Techniques. 


Social Psychology, by Theodore M. Newcomb, University of Michigan 


“Tops in the field, up to date in its materials, pioneering in its theoretical synthesis” (Prof. 
Gordon Blackwell, University of N. C.), Newcomb’s book is understandably the most widely 
adopted text in Social Psychology today. 


31 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


THE DRYDEN PRESS 


INTERNATIONAL 
UNIVERSITIES 
PRESS 


1951 DIRECTORY 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE CHILD of the 
Edited by Ruth S. Eissler, Anna Freud, i 
Heinz Hartmann and Ernst Kris 
Volumes I, II, V, VI, and VII each $ 7.50 
III/IV $10 00 AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
THE ANNUAL SURVEY OF PSYCHOANALYSIS ASSOCIATION 
A Comprehensive Survey of Current Psycho- 
analytic Theory and Practice 
Edited by John Frosch 
Volume I, $10.00 
PSYCHOANALYTIC EXPLORATIONS IN ART Contains biographical and geographi- 
By Ernst Kris sole cal lists of members, current and past 
officers, by-laws, affiliated organiza- 
SYNOPSIS OF EUGEN BLEULER’S 
DEMENTIA PRAECOX OR tions, membership lists of the seven- 
THE GROUP OF SCHIZOPHRENIAS teen divisions, and Diplomates of the 
By Nathan S. Kline 
$1.25 American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
EMOTIONS AND MEMORY fessional Psychology. 
By David Rapaport 
Preface by Gardner Murphy 
$4.00 
SYMBOLIC REALIZATION Edited by 
A New ry red Psychotherapy Applied to 
a Case of Schizophrenia 
Dy 2. A, Secahans $3.25 JANE D. HILDRETH 
AND 
PSYCHOTHERAPY WITH SCHIZOPHRENICS 
Edited by F. C. Redlich and Eugene B. CAROLYN L. KONOLD 
Brody 
$4.00 
THE LOVE AND FEAR OF FLYING ‘ 
By Douglas D. Bond Price, $5.00 postpaid 
Preface by General James Doolittle Ps 
$3.25 
REALITY AND DREAM | 
By George Devereux 
With Psychological Tests, edited and in- : 
terpreted by Robert R. Holt ; 
$7.50 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY Order from E 
By Charles Fox 
Fourth revised edition, $4.50 . 
American Psychological Association 


1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Send orders directly to 


International Universities Press, Inc. 
227 West 13 Street a New York II, N.Y. 
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New DRYDEN Texts 


INCLUDING THE RECENTLY ACQUIRED COLLEGE LIST OF 
William Sloane Associates 


Lives in Progress 


A Stupy OF THE NATURAL GROWTH OF PERSONALITY 
by Robert W. White, Director, Harvard Psychological Clinic 


This unusual and absorbing book presents, interprets, and compares the lives of three normal 
people. It enables the student to synthesize all the segmental aspects of personality—per- 
ception, heredity, learning, role playing, and the like—which he has hitherto studied sepa- 
rately in other texts. Lives in Progress is intended for use in courses in Personality Adjust- 
ment, Mental Hygiene, and, because of its highly mctivating qualities, as a second text in 
General Psychology. Just published. 


The Changing Culture of a Factory 
by Elliott Jaques, Tavistock Institute of Human Relations 


This book reports a three-year study of the psychological and social forces affecting the 
group life, morale, and productivity of a London industrial community. ‘“‘It casts signifi- 
cant light upon the critical problems of authority and participation that we find in all large 
organizations today” (Prof. William Whyte, Corne//). 


Personality, by David McClelland, Wesleyan University 


A systematic, empirical approach to the understanding of the individual personality. 
“The materials covered are so basic and are set forth with such thorough clarity that many 
will find this book an excellent text for their courses. It contains the most searching exam 
ination of motive as a variable in personality that I have seen”’ (Prof. Christian O. Weber, 
Wells College). Instructor’s Manual available. 


Research Methods in Social Relations 


by Marie Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, and Stuart Cook, New York University 


Prepared under the auspices of SPSSI, with cooperation from UNESCO, this two-volume 
work presents every step in a scientific inquiry into social relations, from the formulation of 
a research problem to the final presentation of a study. Part I: Basic Processes; Part II: 
Selected Techniques. 


Social Psychology, by Theodore M. Newcomb, University of Michigan 


‘Tops in the field, up to date in its materials, pioneering in its theoretical synthesis” (Prof. 
Gordon Blackwell, University of N. C.), Newcomb’s book is understandably the most widely 
adopted text in Social Psychology today. 


31 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


THE DRYDEN PRESS 


Classics Among 
PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 


Thorndike, E. L. The Mental Life of the Monkey. 1899, #15. $8.50 


Carr, Harvey. Visual Illusion of Movement During Eye Closure. 
1905, #31. $1.26 


Watson, John B. Kinaesthetic and Organic Sensations: Their 
Role in the Reactions of the White Rat tothe Maze. 1907, #33, 
$1.00 


Shepherd, William T. Some Mental Processes of the Rhesus 
Monkey. 1910, #52. $.76 


Franz, Shepard Ivory and Lafora, Gonzalo R. On the Func- 
tions of the Cerebrum: The Occipital Lobes. 1911, #56. $1.26 


Fernberger, Samuel W. On the Relation of the Methods of Just 
Perceptible Differences and Constant Stimuli. 1912, #61. $1.00 i 


Boring, Edwin G. Learning in Dementia Praecox. 1913,#63. $1.00 


Langfeld, Herbert S. On the Psychophysiology of a Prolonged 
Fast. 1914, #71. 8.7 


Franz, Shepard Ivory. I. Symptomological Differences Asso- 
ciated with Similar Cerebral Lesions in the Insane. II. Varia- 
tions in Distribution of the Motor Centers. 1915, #81. $1.60 


Peckstein, Louis Augustus. Whole versus Part Methods in 
Motor Learning. 1917, #99. $.76 


Kjerstad, Conrad L. The Form of the Learning Curves for 
Memory. 1919, #116. $1.36 


Tolman, Edward C. Retroactive Inhibition as Affected by Con- 
ditions of Learning. 1918, #107. $.76 


MANY OF THE EARLY MONOGRAPHS ARE OUT-OF-PRINT. 
ONLY A LIMITED QUANTITY OF THE ABOVE 
NUMBERS ARE AVAILABLE, 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1515 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 5. D. C. 
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OUTSIDE READINGS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by EUGENE L. HARTLEY, HERBERT G. BIRCH, and RUTH E. HARTLEY 


**.. . ought to be very helpful in promoting good elementary instruction in psychology.” 


Epwin G. Borineo, Harvard University 


“I can heartily endorse the purpose for which the volume is designed . . . should help in broadening 

the students’ approach to modern psychology. Harry Hetson, University of Texas 
“In your Outside Readings in Psychology the student will have available not a little material which 
does not even exist in many college libraries.”’ Purdie Uniocrsity 
“You are performing a real service to the teachers of psychology who do not have adequate library 


* 
facilities—and that 1s most of us. Fioyp L. Rucn, University of Southern California 


. an excellent selection of excerpts...” Cavin P. Stone, Stanford University 


1950 875 pages 98 selections Hard cover $2.95 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Now available: 


AVOIDANCE CONDITIONING 


TRAINERS 
SECONDARY REWARD TRAINERS 
ESCAPE TRAINING CABINETS 


STIMULUS CONTROL PANELS 


RELATED EQUIPMENT 


DUAL FEEDER CABINET (Illustrated above) 


FEEDER PELLETS 


GARRISON COMPANY 
[ This equipment has been developed | Box 122, Dexter, Michigan 


at the University of Michigan. 
CUSTOM-MADE CLASSROOM AND RESEARCH EQUIPMENT 


Further information will be supplied upon request 


| 
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EARLY PUBLICATION 


IN 


APA JOURNALS 


The policy of accepting articles for immediate publication (providing the 
editor accepts the article and the author is willing to pay the entire cost of 
increasing the next available issue by enough pages to add his article to the 
normal content) is now standard practice for all APA journals except 
Psychological Abstracts and the American Psychologist. 


The actual charge made to the author includes three items: 


1. A basic charge of so much per page. This is the minimum amount that 
it costs to add an additional page to the journal. For 1951 these costs are: 


PER PAGE 
JouRNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY ............ $17.00 
JOURNAL OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY ...........sseceeeeeees 15.00 
JouRNAL oF COMPARATIVE AND PuystoLocicaL PsycHorocy.. 11.00 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY .............-00000: 14.00 
JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY ................... 14.00 
PsYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS: GENERAL AND APPLIED ...... 15.00* 


* Since each Psychological Monograph is printed separately, the author of one handled on 
an early publication basis can be charged exactly the cost of printing. The figure of $15.00 is 
an approximate one; the actual figure will be higher for very short monographs and lower for 
very long ones. The cost wil] also vary depending upon the amount of special composition and 
the illustrations used. 


These charges are based upon several factors: 
(a) The greater number of words on a particular journal page, 
the higher the cost per page. Conversely, the fewer words 
printed on the page, the lower the cost per page. 


(b) The more copies which must be printed, the higher the cost. 


(c) The more expensive the printer, the higher the cost. Com- 
pared to the factors listed above, this is not an important 
difference in the charges made. 


2. The full cost of any cuts or other illustrative material, of special com- 
position for tables, and of author’s changes in proof. 


3. The full cost of any reprints ordered. (Authors of early-publication 
afticles do not receive any free reprints. ) 
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NOTES 


share accommodations. 


accommodations as soon as possible. 


Hotel 
\mbassador 
1412 K Street, N.W. 
Burlington 


1120 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 


Lee House 
15th and L Streets, N.W. 


Mayflower 

Connecticut Ave. & DeSales St., N.W. 
Raleigh 

12th and Pennsylvania Aves., N.W. 


Statler 
16th and K Streets, N.W. 


Willard 
14th and Pennsylvania Aves., N.W. 


APA Housing Bureau 
204 Evening Star Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Please reserve the following: 


Hotel .... 
Hotel __...... 
Hotel 


Date of arrival .. 


Name(s) of room occupants: 
Name 


reservation. 


not mail it to the APA Central Office. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


American Psychological Association 


60th Annual Convention 


We are able to assure only rooms for double or multiple occupancy. 
Only a limited number of single rooms are available. 


The hotel reservation application given below is intended for use by 
APA Housing Bureau is unable to assume responsibility for those who will be attending meetings of other groups being 
held at the same time as the APA Convention. 


Hotels and Rates Per Day 


Single 
$5.50-$ 9.00 


$7.00-$ 8.50 
$6.00-$16.00 
$6.00-—$10.00 
$6.00-$13.50 


$6.00-$ 9.50 


Double 
$ 8.50-$12.00 


$ 9.75-$15.00 
$10.50-$13.50 
$12.50-$19.00 
$10.00-$15.00 
$10.50-$17.00 


$10.00—-$15.00 


Hotel Reservation Application 


(Please print or typewrite) 


Choice of hotel: (please be sure to give four choices.) 


P.M. 


(These must be indicated. 


Single room(s) Rate $ to $ 

3 Double room(s) Rate $ to $ 
Twin-bed room(s) Rate $............to $ 

_.... Suite(s) Rate $... to $ 


...per room 

...per room 
per room 
per suite 


Washington, D. C., September 1-6, 1952 


The hotels listed below have agreed to furnish room block reservations for the APA Convention. 
only hotels which have agreed to reserve space for APA members and which do not operate on a color segregational basis. 
The range of prices for each type of accommodation is shown. 


rsons attending the APA Convention. 


Twin-Bed 
$ 8.50-$12.00 


$10.50-$13.50 
$12.00-$18.00 
$ 9.00-$15.00 
$ 9.00-$13.50 


$ 9.00-$14.00 


First choice 


choice 


Date of departure 
Please be precise.) 


Address 


(Copies of this form may be obtained from the APA Central Office.) 


Third choice 
Fourth choice 


Note: Mail this application form to the APA Housing Bureau, 204 Evening Star Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
You will receive confirmation directly from the hotel accepting your 


These are the 


Few rooms are available at the lowest prices. 
Please determine in advance those who will 


Division 3 (Division of Experimental Psychology) has expressed an interest in being housed in the Mayflower Hotel. 
Members who wish to stay in this hotel should mark the Mayflower as their first choice, and send in their requests for 


Suite 


$26 and up 


The 


Do 


| 
| 
A.M. 
City 
(Attach list of additional names, if necessary) 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION FORM 


American Psychological Association 
60th Annual Convention 
Washington, D. C., September 1-6, 1952 

Please print: 

Mrs. 
Name: 

Dr. last first middle 
Professional Affiliation: 
(Name of affiliation or 


institution to appear 
on badge) 


City “i State 
Home Address: 
Division Membership: 
Please check one: 
APA Fellow............ Member, Student Journal Group... 
APA Associate............ ‘ Foreign Affiliate 


* Non-members must pay a registration fee of $2.50. This fee is waived for Foreign Affiliates and members of the Student Journal Gr 


Please mail this form to A. W. Ayers, Department of Psychology, University of Maryland, College Park, Mary! 
Do not mail it to the APA Central Office or to the Housing Bureau. . 
When you arrive in Washington, pick up your badge at the Convention registration desk in the Statler Hotel 


(Copies of this form may be obtained from the APA Central Office.) 


NOTES 


| 
| 
NS 


NOTES 
| 


THE MEANING AND 
PRACTICE OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 
V. E. Fisher 


Describes and illustrates the procedures and techniques 
the author has found most effective during his practice 
in psychological diagnosis. No one certain system of 
psychotherapy dominates the book. $5.00 


EXPERIMENTAL HYPNOSIS 


Leslie LeCron, editor 
A unique book containing the experiments, with hyp- 
nosis, of 12 psychologists, 11 psychiatrists, and 1 dentist. 
The editor has written introductory notes concerning 
the authors. Jn preparation. Ready this summer 


TEXTBOOK OF 
ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY, Rev. 


Carney Landis & Marjorie Bolles 


New edition contains up-to-date material made available 
over the past few years. The order of topic arrange- 
ment is revised to fit the subject matter more tightly 
to teaching requirements. $5.00 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, Rev. 
F. K. Berrien 


Principal problems and results in the fields of adjust- 
ment, mental hygiene, industrial psychology, advertis- 
ing and consumer analysis, criminology, guidance and 
public speaking and writing are presented clearly. Up- 
to-date. June 


COUNSELING IN 
CATHOLIC LIFE AND EDUCATION 


Charles A. Curran 


First in the field to relate counseling with the Catholic 
viewpoint, this book shows how a person, with the help 
of a counselor, acquires greater self-understanding and 
integration. $4.50 


PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY: 


Contemporary Readings 


Melvin H. Marx 


Part I of this book concerned with methodological prob- 
lems of scientific theory construction in psychology; 
Part II contains representative selections from influen- 
tial theorists. $5.0) 


CREATIVE& MENTALGROWTH, Rev. 
Viktor Lowenfeld 


For art education courses, discusses every stage of the 
creative growth of the child and integrates this data with 
the emotional development. Enables the teacher to 
work on problems of all his pupils and not just the 
naturally gifted. $5.00 


Psychology 
Books 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY, Rev. 


Robert E. Brennan 


Integrating latest psychological research and the Aris- 
totelian and Thomistic view of human nature for courses 
in Catholic Colleges. In press. Ready in August 


AN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 
J. W. Tilton 


Theories of learning are grouped around specific issues 
rather than around various schools of thought. Discus- 
sion limited to educational aspects of psychology. $3.40 


UNDERSTANDABLE PSYCHIATRY 


Leland Hinsie 
Readable description of psychiatric mechanisms, disord- 
ers and treatment. Written from a psychoanalytic 
point of view with psychobiologic methods integrated. 
Emphasizes preventive treatment $5.00 
ree 
THE “WHY” OF 
MAN’S EXPERIENCE 
Hadley Cantril 
New interpretation of the behavior of man based on 
convergence of evidence from biology, experimental, 


social and clinical psychology, and cultural anthropology. 
Briefjand non-technical. $3.00 


LIVE AND HELP LIVE 
S. H. Kraines & E. S. Thetford 
You ‘will want to read and recommend this down-to- 
earth, humorous, and refreshing’ approach to the estab- 
lishment of a psychology as well as a philosophy of 
everyday living. $3.75 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Richard Dewey & W. J. Humber 


Treats social psychology as a separate feld of study in 
its own right. Brings together into an integrated sys- 
tem concepts developed in anthropology, education, 
psychology, social psycholozy, and sociology. 85.450 


DIFFERENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Rev. 
Anne Anastasi & John P. Foley, Jr. 


Presents a carefully integrated introduction to problems, 
methods, and results in the study of individual and 
group differences in behavior characteristics, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon interpretation. $6.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD 
STUDY, third edition 
Ruth Strang 


In revision, more case studies, more direct quotations 
from children and parents, references to results of re- 
cent research, and more illustrations to help readers 
understand better the individual. $4.74 


60 Fifth Avenue THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York I1 


Outstanding 


—a brief look 


at new McGraw-Hill books 


PSYCHOLOGY 


By ROSS STAGNER, University of Illinois; and 
THEODORE KARWOSK!I, Dartmouth College. 
582 pages, $5.00 


Psychology, an outstanding new text for first-year 
college students, covers the facts of psychology in 
its important areas (motivation, sensing, perceiving, 
learning, thinking, intelligence, and personality) and 
presents these facts in such a way that the student 
can readily grasp both their interrelationships and 
significance within the total scope of the book itself. 
Material is presented in terms of homeostasis and 
the psychology of perception as an approach to the 
analysis of behavior. 


Ready in September 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS IN 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By G. WILSON SHAFFER and RICHARD S. 
LAZARUS, The Johns Hopkins University. 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 


A well-balanced treatment of the principles, prob- 
lems, and procedures of clinical psychology. Rather 
than stressing specific techniques or describing tests, 
it emphasizes theory, methodology concepts and 
fundamentals which form the background and bases 
of procedures used by the clinician. The authors 
constantly survey large areas and provide critiques 
on information already presented in the field. 


Other New Texts 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 
By James E. DEESE, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychol- 
ogy. Ready in September 


_ THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THINKING 


By W. EDGAR VINACKE, University of Hawaii. 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 
369 pages, $5.50 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 
By LEONARD W. FERGUSON, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. McGraw-Hill Publications in 
Psychology. 450 pages, $6.00 

THE MEASUREMENT OF HEARING 
By IRA J. HIRSH, Washington University. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publications in Psychology. Ready 
in July 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 


330 WEST 42ND STREET 


Inc. 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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